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(Continued from October Issue) 


REFUTING FALSE Accusations (Dafi‘ al-Buhtan)! 


ANAB Hadrat Sayyid al-hajj Maulana Maulwi Haji ‘Ali Bakhsh Khan 
Sáhab Bahadur, Subordinate Judge of Gorukhpur has written a book entitled 
Ta”ıd al-Islam in which he has made many accusations against me. I do 
not worry about such criticisms. Yet many friends are keen that, without 
entering into lengthy arguments I should state, regarding the positions 
Sayyid al-Hajj attributes to me, whether they are truly what I believe or 
whether they are merely falsely imputed So I here comply with my friends’ 
directions. 
Now I shall mention a few tenets which Sayyid al-Hajj has forged and 
slanderously attributed to me. 


Forst Tenet: [The world is from eternity: God is not Creator out of nothing] 


Sayyid al-Hajj has attributed the following belief to me. He writes that 
I have set up two entities as eternal without beginning (azalz), matter on the 
one and the divine Essence on the other hand He writes that [according to my 
belief] the divine Essence has no antecedence (iagaddum) over matter and, 
further, that the divine Essence is neither the Creator of the original matter 
of the world (md@ddah-1 asli-t “Alam) nor has it power to annihilate it. 

I do not hold any of these beliefs nor have I stated anywhere the things 
he has written. "They are pure slander and invention. 

Concerning the divine Essence and attributes, there exist from of old 
three schools among Muslims. One [teaches] that the divine attributes are 


(1) Tahdhib al-Akhlaq, 1, (15 Sha'bàn 1291 H ), 144-57; rpt Muhammad Isma‘il Panipati, 
Maqalat-ı Sar Saiyid, (Lahore, 1963), Vol. XIII, pp. 7-50 


(2) In the first half of this article (pp. 144-49°, rpt. 9-25) Sayyid Ahmad Khan gives short 
replies to a great number of accusations against him in ‘Ali Bakhsh's 72'id al-Islam. These 
accusations cover a whole range of views which Sir Sayyid had expressed in various con- 
tributions to Tahdhib al-Akhlaq. 
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the very Essence itself? the second that they are not the Essence, the third 
that they are neither identical with the Essence nor totally different. I 
consider the [teaching of the] first school to be true. This and not more I 
have stated. What exceeds this is all invention and slander and the words 
Sayyid al-Hàjj has written are not mine 


Second Tenet: [Second causes and Cause of causes] 


Sayyid al-Hajj attributes the belief to me that the divine Essence is not 
the complete cause of the existence of everything Thus it would in fact be 
a mistake to call the divine Essence—be He exalted—Creator of all things, 
although figuratively it would remain correct. 


This also Sayyid al-Haj} has invented and slanderously attributed to me. 
Itis not my behef I have written only that the divine Essence is the Cause 
of causes ("z//az al-“ilal) of all things. 


Third Tenet: [The world cannot perish] 


Sayyid al-Hajj has slanderously declared it to be my belief that it is 
intrinsically impossible that the matter of the world should cease to exist on 
the Day of resurrection and that the verse ‘Everyone that is thereon will pass 
away’ [Q. 55, 26] will not come true. 


Sayyid al-Hàjj has committed [here too] pure slander. "This is not my 
belief I have written that if the specific or individua] accidents (‘awdrid-1 
nau'iyah yd shakhstyah) of all existing beings disappear* what then remains 
[i.e., pure matter] will be imperishable (nZ gábi-:'adam). God—be He 
blessed and exalted—has said ‘Everyone that is thereon will pass away, 
There remaineth but the Countenance of thy Lord of Might and Glory' 
[Q. 55, 26-27]. If Sayyid al-Hà]j does not understand [this] he should study 
the books of the Shaikh-i Akbar? and understand the doctrine of Unity of 
Being (wohdat al-wujüd) After that he will understand the word of the 
Shaikh-1 Akbar. 


Fourth Tenet {Divine Essence composed of matter and non-matter] 


Then Sayyid al-Hajj slanderously attributes to me the tenet that the 
divine Essence is material, 1n other words that it is composed of matter and 
non-matter or that it is the locus (ma/all) of matter. 


It is a pity that Sayyid al-Hàjj shamelessly heaps slander upon slander. 
I do not hold this belief Rather I consider someone who holds such a belief 
an unbeliever (k@/ir). 


Fifth Tenet: [Identity of divine Essence and attributes] 


Without doubt I hold that the divine Essence and the divine attributes 
are identical. But Sayyid al-Hàjj on his own initiative has drawn the con- 


(3) Refers to the Mu'tazilite teaching on the divine attributes. In this matter Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan, throughout, considered himself a neo-Mu‘tazilite. 


(4) Printing mistake ın PMag : ma‘lam instead of correct ma'düm. 
(5) ye., Muhyi al-din Ibn al “Arabi (1165-1240). Cf. EI*1II, 707-11. 


* 
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clusion from this belief that, therefore, it would be wrong to say that the 
concepts of the attributes are distinguished and different from one another 
and that in this way the true nature of [the attributes of] knowledge, power 
and so on will be really one and the same. 


But this is his own understanding, not mine! He has simply not yet 
understood the doctrine of the identity of Essence and attributes. The remedy 
for this is to learn it from someone. ‘Ask the followers of the Remembrance 
if ye know not!" [O 16, 43] 


Sixth Tenet [Divine Essence bound to the law of nature] 


Sayyid al-Ha?) has thoughtlessly and without understanding stated it as 
my belief that the divine Essence does not have the power to break or dhange 
and alter the law of nature, that this 1s relatively impossible for Him. 


This is pure slander. The law of nature is never broken because what- 
ever God does is itself the law of nature — Nature is an English word /nd in 
meaning corresponds exactly to the terms fitvat Allah and qöndün-i fitrat. It 
will be a long time until Sayyid al-Hajj understands the meaning of these 
words. 


Seventh Tenet’ [More than one Cause of causes is possible] 


Sayyid al-Hàjj has drawn the conclusion from one of my writings that a 
second Cause of causes for a [possible] second world is not a rational impossi- 
bility “mumtant'-2 “aq17). 

In this matter, too, Sayyid al-Hay has altered and distorted. I have 
stated it to be the belief of Islam that ‘the Being which we call Allah is One 
in essence, that is, there is no other existence like Him.” To prove this I have 
written an exposition and argued it from the origin of the world ('z;ád-i ‘alam 
se). Then I have accepted the famous doubt of Ibn Kammünah$ which 
applies to this exposition. This doubt is such that many great ‘ulamd’ have 
failed to solve it But it is a fictional and imaginary (Khayalz aur wahmi) 
doubt, not sutficiently strong [lit. sufficient] to warrant firm assent. Further- 
more, in the religion of Islam no one is obligated to take a position on such 
matters. Whata difference there is between this exposition and the accusation 
Sayyid al-Hajj makes, in words which cannot come forth from a good heart. 


Esghth Tenet [Nature of prophethood, its necessity and finality] 


In this belief he has jumbled together several accusations which we shall 
explain one by one. 


Quotation :7 “There is no other guide but reason.’ 


[Answer:] No doubt, reason 1s a guide and it is reason that distinguishes 
between Islam and unbelief. Sayyid al-Hàjj in his book, [i.e., 72774 al-Islam] 


(6) Sa'd B. Mansür ibn Kammünah, occulist and philosopher, 13. cent. Baghdad. Cf, EI?, 
III, 815 Here Sir Sayyid refers to his 'agidah (II) in Tahdhib al-Akhlag (15. Jamadi al- 
Thani, 1289 H.) p. 113a. Rpt. ın Pànipati, Magalat-i Sar Saiyid, vol. 1, pp. 18-19, Cf. its 
translation 1n the forthcoming study: C.W. Troll, Saiyid Ahmad Khan; A Reinterpretation 
of Muslim Theology (Delhi: Vikas 197). 


(7) In the following we render gauluh# by quotation. e 
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has failed to employ reason. "Therefore he has fallen into error and if he has 
made this imputation knowingly and with full advertence, then, again, he 
has not employed reason. 

Quotation: “The goodness or evil of all things and injunctions (ahkam) 
is established by reason and not by the revealed Law (‘agli hat nah shar‘t)’ 

[Answer :] Regarding this there were two schools among early Muslims. 
One [saying] that goodness and evil of everything are established by reason).? 
The second [saying] that they are established by the revealed Law. In my 
view there is no doubt that the first school is right. 

Quotation: ‘Given the existence of the law of nature that is mature there 
is no necessity for the sending of prophets.’ 

[Answer:] Probably this is what Sayyid al-Hajj himself thinks It is not 
what I think nor what I have said. I rather say: the sending of prophets is 
necessary according to nature (mecha: kt vü se). 

Quotation: "There are hundreds of thousands of naturalists. They are 
themselves prophets.’ 

[Answer:] This is definitely not my belief. Perhaps Sayyid al-Hàjj 
acknowledges them as prophets 

Quotation: ‘Among the prophets of London there were Addison and 
Steele.' 

[Answer:| Yes, in the same way as one says of a perfect person that 
he is a God of words (khudd-1 sukhan) or a prophet of words ($atghambar- 
sukhan) as in this verse: 

'In prose there are three prophets 

Firdausi, Anwari and Sa'di.? 
In the same way in one place I have called Steele and Addison the 
prophets of London. But since Sayyid al-Hàjj does not let himself be guided 
by reason he either regards them as true prophets who bring a religion from 
God or he consciously slanders me 

Quotation: ‘Thus to be ‘the seal of prophethood" will not be true of the 
last prophet in time.’ 

LAnsvver::1 This is the belief of a 22/7, it is not mine I hold even 
present-day /ag//d (blind following) to be shark ft *l-nubüwat (associationism 
in prophecy). İn short: Isay with regard to Sayyid al-Hajj’s accusations: 
"May the curse of God fall back on the person who says so and believes it' 
[Arabic]. 1 hope that Sayyid al-Hajj will say: let it suffice (bish bad)! 


Anth Tenet: [Prophetic miracles and the law of nature] 


We shall also discuss sentence by sentence the imputations made regard- 
ing this tenet. 





(8) Refers to the position of the Mu*tazilites in this matter, cf. e.g., L. Gardet, Dieu et la 
Destinee de Homme (Paris: Vrin, 1973), pp. 159 ff. 


(9) Three outstanding Persian classical poets. 
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Quotation: ‘It is impossible that anything (amr) should occur against 
the law of nature. Therefore it would not be right to believe in the miracles 
of the prophets! 


[Answer.] These words of Sayyid al-Hajj are simply wrong. Why 
must a person who is neither acquainted with the nature of God 
nor with the law of nature interfere in arguments of rational theology 
(ma‘qulat), Sayyid al-Hajj mistakenly assumes the miracles of the prophets 
to be against the nature of God or against nature whereas [in fact] no miracle 
of any prophet is against nature or against the nature of God. The only 
thing needed 1s the proof that it really happened. If this is established then 
it will be believed without doubt It will further be believed that it is in 
correspondence with the nature of God, that is, with nature. Although we 
may not understand its quiddity (mdhzyat) because thousands of the works of 
nature are such that their quiddity transcends our understanding. Sayyid 
al-Hajj, in writing that all things, that is, all miracles of the prophets are 
such as to break the law of nature, has made a big mistake. In fact they, 
[i.e., the miracles of the prophets] fulfil the law of nature. He is also wrong 
when he writes that once one accepts the miracles of the prophets one must be 
firmly opposed to all rational theology (‘aglipat). 


Quotation : 'Inevitably the prophets have to be considered to have been 
naturalist philosophers (ztecharalist hakim) only. Especially Muhammad, the 
Messenger of God, was above all one who spread natural bounty ( faid). 
Exactly for this reason he was illiterate ('umm:), namely, so that he would 
not allow any other penchant except that to nature !' 


| Answer.] I do not know in which sense Sayyid al-Hàjj has used the 
words nature and naturalist If he has used them meaning thereby to despise 
the prophets and to show disrespect to the Messenger of God, then it is he 
who is guilty of this crime and sin, I am free of it. 1 do not call the prophets 
naturalist philosophers but—there can be no doubt—they are the ones who 
enact the bounty God Himself has mentioned, 'the nature (framed) of Allah, 
in which he hath created man.’ [Q 30, 30]. I, for my part, consider a prophet 
to be as different from a naturalist philosopher as a shepherd from a sheep. 
In my belief the constitution khilgat of the prophets is altogether different in 
kind (nau‘) from that of other men. Human kind (bashar) is the genus (jins) 
whereas to be a bearer of revelation (sa@hib al-wa/) is the specific difference ( fas!) 
It is a habitus (malakah)!? which has been created in the constitution of the 
prophet So, in the same way as the endowment with reason (ndfiq) marks the 
specific difference between animal and man, in exactly the same way to be 
bearer of revelation marks the specific difference between man [in general] and 
prophet. As God the Most High has said in the language of our Prophet, peace 
and blessings upon him, “Lam only a mortal like you. My Lord inspireth in me 
that your God is only One God.” [O. 18, 110]. What a slander, therefore, 
and accusation this is against a person whose conviction concerning the 


(10) Term used by the falasifah (Cf. Ibn Rushd, Tahafut al-Tahafut, trsl. S. Van den Bergh, 
Vol. 2, index). The Greek equivalent is kexis, It means an inherent possession. We 
have translated throughout, habitus. 
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prophets is such as will never have crossed Sayyid al-H4jj’s imagination 

Probably the praiseworthy gentleman will not even now grasp this point In 
order to be able to understand what was said above one has to receive light 
from the side of Muhammad, the Messenger of God The great wisdom in 
the Messenger of God being ilhterate was this and only this that the very 
special bounty of the divine Essence should come [into this world] and not 
that of anyone else. ‘Yet, you do not know the bliss of that goodness till 


you taste of it.” [Persian] 


Tenth Tenet: [Existence of Satan and angels] 


In this belief, too, Sayyid al-Hàjj has accused me—by altering the 
meaning [of what I had said]. 1 state it here in his words. 

Quotation. “Angels means human powers (quwda-i ?nsüm) ' 

[Answer:| The word angel (malak), I maintain, has, also, been applied 
to human powers. I have not denied a being that would be something over 
and above man and to which would be applied the term angel.” 

Quotation: “Satan does not exist.’ 

[Answer :1 I acknowledge the existence of Satan. But he exists only in 
man, not outside him,—-although I should like right now to renounce this 
belief because at this moment many satans appear in human flesh! But the 
‘difficulty’ is that other important men likewise have denied the external 
[i.e., outside man] existence of Satan. Maulana Rümi says: 


“The soul of Satan, too, is from one origin (asl) 


The one who prostrated before Adam and the one who 
was envious of him, both are the same '!! 


Eleventh Tenet: [Qur'áàn and Qur'àn exegesis] 


In this belief Sayyid al-Hajj has embarked on a strangely confused 
discussion and it looks as if he intended to deceive people. Yet we just copy 
his words. 

Quotation: “İt is permitted to state one’s opinion without regard for the 
principles of exegesis, the words of the famous exegetes and the ‘occasions of 
the revelation of Qur'ànic verses’ (sha’n-i nuziil-1 Quy’ dn)? 

[Answer:] This statement of Sayyid al-Hajj is a most perfectly false 
imputation and he has altered the original meaning. I consider the usül-i 
tafsir man-made rules. They have not come down from God. The sayings 
of the exegetes and those ‘occasions of the revelation of Qur”Anic verses’ for 
which authorities (sanad) are available are reliable. It is a straightforward 
matter which Sayyid al-H4jj has altered. 

Quotation’ “The meanings of the Qur’an, insofar as they are against 
nature and falsafah (philosophy), have—anolens volens—to be mixed with what 
nechar and falsafah say.’ 





(1) Gf Q. 7, 11f, 
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[Answer:] This is an exposition of a man who presents even the good 
things of another person as bad "The old /falsafah, surely, 1s an absurd thing. 
Why should the Qur'àn even begin to correspond to it? The nature of God 
( fitrat All@h), on the other hand, is without doubt something excellent and 
firmly established and I do believe that neither the Qur'àn is against it nor 
is it against the Qur'àn. Yet, Sayyid al-Haàjj presents [all] this in heavily 
loaded, angry words. 

Quotation: ‘By far the foremost means in producing certainty is that of 
European philosophy. Verses of the Qur’an which are not in accordance 
with it have to be harmonized with 1t as far as possible.’ 


[ Answer :] This is hke somebody making grimaces and not realizing that 
it is only his own face that is deformed. Factualness (wagiiyat) and truth 
(haqiqat) are the values that merit preference It is impossible that the Qur'àn 
should be against them Our method 1s to harmonize with them. Sayyid 
al-Hajj may call this whatever he pleases In the long run nobody but he 
himself will be harmed by his grimaces. 


Twelfth Tenet: [ Tahrif | 


İn this statement of belief Sayyid al-Hay) attributes three things to me 
First, that I believe firmly in laure? and zmjil But I do not understand the 
meaning of these words İİ he means to say [that I believe in them] because 
the Our'àn so prescribes, then this is correct — Yet if he has determin:d upon 
some other meaning then this 1s wrong. Second, that there is not to be found 
textual alteration (tahrif-1 /afz?) in them [i.e., tauvet and injil]. Yes, this is 
true. I do not hold za/irzf-: lafzi but tahrif-4 ma‘nawi (alteration of meaning) 
[of tauret and 2n/771. But then Muhammad Isma'il Bukhari,"? does not, also, 
hold 24/72/-: lafzt. ‘Third, that all this is true and correct. If these words mean 
that [I hold] whatever is written in the Bible wholly to be true and correct 
then this is a false imputation by Sayyid al-Hàjj If they have some other 
meaning then I do not understand 


Thirteenth Tenet: | Al-ma‘ad] 


In this belief whilst explaining the delights of paradise and the threat of 
hell, Sayyid al-Hajj states it to be my belief that all these things are not 
applicable in their literal [as against their ma?4:7 (figurative)| sense. If in 
the view of Sayyid al-Hajj the meaning of Aur 1s just a real beautiful slave 
girl and the meaning of ghilmdn just a real beautiful slave boy, then without 
hesitation I deny these terms to be applicable to a true account of paradise. 
But if the truth of paradise is something else, then Sayyid al-Hàjj has failed 
to state it. My belief concerning the delights of paradise (na‘tm-1 jannat) 
and equally concerning the threats of hell (wa'zd-i dozakh) is in accordance 
with the following | words]: ‘What no eye has seen and no ear has heard and 
what has not touched the heart of any man.’’!? 


(12) 810-70 A.D. The great traditionist. 


(13) A well-known Tradition. Cf Wensinck, Concordance, IV, 451b under ‘ain and also the 
New Testament (1 cor. 2, 9) i : 
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Quotation “No article of faith concerning the life hereafter (hukm-1 
ma"dd) which goes against the rational sciences is acceptable.’ 


[Answer.] In this statement, too, he has reversed the argument In my 
view no rational impossibility attaches to any article of faith concerning the 
hereafter [and therefore there can be no real incompatibility between these 
and tbe results of the rational sciences] 


Fourteenth Tenet [Free choice and divine compulsion] 


Sayyid al-Hajj reports me to hold the belief that man is free in all his 
actions and that the doctrine of batna’l-jabr wa'l-ckhityay (doctrine of man 
being suspended between divine compulsion and his own free choice) is 
wrong. 

[Answer :] This matter, also, he has stated in a distorted fashion. No 
doubt this doctrine in my view amounts to nothing. Rather, man is by his 
natural disposition a free agent May God grant Sayyid al-Hàjj the under- 
standing of the meaning of these words 


Fifteenth Tenet [Reliability of hadith] 


Quotation: “No hadith is worthy of firm belief (gébel-2 yaqin). Therefore 
it is wrong to act according to any Aadith or to declare anything sunnai-i 
nabat ” 

[Answer.] 1n stating this he has altered it and made a false accusation. 
Instead of saying: ‘No hadith is a sufficient basis for certainty’ he should have 
said: ‘A hadith related by one person (RAabar-: andd) backs opinion (zann) 
not certainty (yaq?4). The last sentence’ ‘Therefore...’ 1s a totally false 
imputation I consider it necessary to act upon hadsths according to their 
degree of reliability. 


Sixteenth Tenet lim 


Sayyid al-Hajj states it to be my belief that the consensus of the com- 
munity (44-1 ummat) or the following of the majority of the Muslims 
(ititba‘-2 gumhiir-t muslimin) or to base oneself on the saying of an ‘dlim is 
wrong and that a consensus of opinion (zjmd@‘) 1s not provable. 

[Answer:] In this belief. again, the truth has been altered. Instead, 
it should have been formulated thus: A matter declared to be true by the 
consensus of the Community or by the following of the majority of the 
Muslims or by consensus for which there is neither support in the Qur'àn nor 
is it according to an injunction of the Prophet, cannot be proved [to be true]. 
In any case [lit. although] there has been no consensus of the Community, 
or following of the majority or consensus, on merely implicitly revealed 
matters / mas”alah-ı ghair mansüsah]. Rather, all the merely implicitly 
revealed matters are controversial. 


Seventeenth Tenet: [Taglid and djtihad] 


In this tenet, too, Sayyid al-Hajj has employed his usual skill, as will 
become evident from what follows. 


* 
ə 
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Quotation: “To consider the ws&l-i figh and the independent judgement 
of the mujtahid-s and the analogous reasonings of the 1mams of religion and 
the doctrine of [legal] stoning as true is a mistake, is darkness and going 
astray.’ 


[Answer.] My statement is that the «gi figh consist of rules made by 
the “ulama@’ and that [as such] they have not been sent down from God. The 
independent judgements (withadiyat) and the analogous reasonings (giyását) of 
the a'«mmah-i din [i.e , the four Imams, founders of the legal schools or, more 
generally, the leaders of religion] can both be right or wrong but their status 
is not that of revelation which was sent down from God. As to the tenet of 
[legal] stoning, it is not found in the Glorious Qur'an. If it is, then Sayyid 
al-Hajj should cite it, under the condition that he does not act according [to 
the words of the Qur'àn]; "They write the Scripture with their hands and 
then they say, “This is from Allah” ” IQ 2, 79]. 


Quotation : “To imitate blindly (2aq/z4 karna) any human being is unbelief 
(kufr) and" associationism—be they Companions or members of his family 
(ahl-2 bait) or the four Imams—none of them must be blindly followed.’ 


[Answer :1 The vehement words of Sayyid al-Hayi are an outburst of his 
ill-feeling. My belief is only this: There is no obligation to follow blindly 
any person, except the Messenger of God. Except for the Messenger of God’s, 
no person's word or action in religious matters (dinzydat) is proof without 


argument. Who thinks otherwise is associationist in prophethood (mushrik 
jt *l-nubiwat). 


Exvghteenth Tenet: [The injunctions of the revealed Law and reason and 
nature | | 


In this injunction Sayyid al-Hàjj has made the following alterations. 


Quotation: ‘No tenet of the shari'ah is acceptable which does not 
correspond to nature and the modern rational sciences.' 


[Answer ] Here, again, Sayyid al-Hajj has chosen to begin at the wrong 
end. I have said that no injunction of the shar‘ militates against fitrat Allah** 
and that there exists no disagreement between the true sciences (‘wliim-z 
haqqah) and Islam 


Quotation : ‘Whatever the Messenger of God has said by way of his own 
opinion (apni rá'e se) is also not worthy to be followed (gabu-t siáiba^) 

[Answer:] In this belief he has altered earth, as it were, into heaven 
and heaven into earth. My belief is that whatever the Messenger of God 
has said or done by way of precepts of religion he has said or done by way 
of revelation (wahy), and it 1s obligatory to follow [him] in all this. With 
regard to the umiir-i dunyd the Messenger of God himself has said “You are 
better informed in the matters pertaining to this world (antum a'lamu bi wumüri 
dunyükum).”15 


(14) i.e., the nature created by God, cf. TA (HD, TI, 108. The text 1s not clear. We have 


deleted ya‘ni. 
(15) A famous Tradition (Sahih Muslim, Kitab al-fadá'il), quoted and explained by Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan already ın his early treatise Rah-i sunnat dar radd-i bid'at. e 
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This alone and no more is my belief. As to the tenet of [legal] slavery, 
mentioned by Sayyid al-Hajj, its abolition is found in the revelation which 
was sent down from God, that 1s, in the Book of God. 

Nineteenth Tenet: [Military conquests and j:Aad] 


In this tenet Sayyid al-Hàjj has written that the meaning of military 
conquests (ghazawát) and of ??hdd 1s that one people fights with another, 
for instance, there was a war between Germany and France. "This statement 
of Sayyid al-Hàjj regarding my belief is wrong, totally wrong and is all unjust 
imputation. All military conquests [of the Prophet] were solely for the 
promotion of the word of God (1/2: kalimat Allah ke le) and not motivated 
by the greed for slave-girls and slaves as Sayyid al-Hàjj tries to prove. 


Twentieth Tenet: [Value of the stra hterature] 


Sayyid al-Hàjj writes that according to my view the Sirat-i Hishámi and 
Ibn Ishàáq,!5 etc , are all nonsense, comparable to Thousand and One Nights and 
Mahabharata. No doubt, I know these books to be extremely unreliable; there 
are in them thousands of erroneous and unsubstantiated traditions (riwáyaten), 
and yet some of them are also true i 


Twenty-first Tenet: [Value of traditional religious literature] 


Sayyid al-Haif has stated 1t as my belief that whatever books concerning 
hadith, tafsir. fiqh and uşül" are studied today are of use only to corrupt religion 
and morals and to ruin this life and the next Therefore their use in teaching 
deserves to be stopped completely. All the words Sayyid al-Hàjj writes in 
this belief are words of anger rising from his heart. They are not my words. 
Indeed, it is an accepted fact for me that ‘tlm al-kalàm which was developed 
in confrontation with Greek philosophical thought (Azkmat), today has 
become simply useless and, further, that our ‘ulama’ have the duty to compose 
once more an ‘tlm al-kalám that will prove effective in confrontation with modern 
philosophical thought and with the sciences that are widespread today. The 
unsupported (be sanad hadith-s, stories and tales found in the works on tafsir 
must be eliminated as far as they prove to be wrong and fabricated. I 
maintain, also, that the sole purpose of reading the Qur'àn and Tradition is, 
to act on their teaching. Yet in our days they are not read for that 
purpose So what is the purpose of reading them if in consequence of taglid 
which 1 call an aberration, no precept, be it ever so clearly and luminously 
stated in the Qur'àn and Traditions will be put into practice by those who 
practise taglid? Whether they refuse to have Bukhari even on the shelf or 
whether they remember him by heart—what difference does it make? Take, 
for instance, those Traditions in Bukhari that are against the [teaching of] 
Hanafi school: the Hanafites consider it innovation (bida‘t) and aberration 
to act according to them and yet they pay lip service to Bukhari [i.e., Bukhàri's 
Sahih] as ‘the truest book after the Book of God.’ [Arabic]. Therefore, we 
ask them: Those Traditions [of the Sahth of Bukhari] which you or your 
Imam did not put into practice—what do you consider them to be? Do you 


(16) Refers to the famous early biographers of the Prophet, Ibn Ishaq (d. around 767 A.D.) 
and Ibn Hisham (d. 834 A.D.) p Strat Rasül Allah. 


(17) Usi al-din stands here for Muslim theology. 
e 
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consider them to be /adith-s of the Messenger-of God, or not? If you do 
consider them to be /.ad7/2-s of the Messenger of God then why did you fail 
to put them into practice? What faith is this? If [on the other hand] you 
do not consider them to be hadith-s of the Messenger of God, but only just a 
weak saying (za'?f gaul) or an impracticable hadith—why do you blame only me 
as faulty ? 1 have declared only the Sirat-1 Hishám as being ‘weak’ whereas you 
and your Imam consider Bukhari a bundle of nonsense. Thus simply to 
praise Bukhari [i.e his Sakzh] as the most authentic book and in fact to 
consider one's own opinion as overruling his hadith-s—that is indeed a foolish 
thing to do! Therefore, I say: read the Qur'an and Hadith with the aim of 
putting them into practice and act according to the teaching you find in them, 
beit according to ShafiT or Hanafi [law]. If you do not read them with the 
aim of putting them into practice, then the reading [itself] is simply useless. 
I have no doubt that he whose heart is illumined by the light of faith will 
certainly acknowledge this statement to be true. 


Twenty-second Tenet: [| Modern sciences and Islam] 


In stating this tenet Sayyid al-Hàjj has shown a lack of fear of God that 
surpasses my understanding. How can anyone make such a false imputation 
against anybody ? Well, I shall quote his own words: 


Quotation: 'When from the study of the modern sciences or of English 
it should become evident that the religion of Islam may [thereby] be weakened 
then one must leave the religion of Islam. 


[Answer :] May God's curse descend on any person who says and believes 
so and may God punish the unjust accuser with the punishment he deserves. 
Thousands of people think that the belief of Islam will be weakened or think 
that materialism and irreligion will rise in consequence of learning English 
and studying the modern sciences. What I have said is that if the religion of 
Islam, in your view, is such a weak religion that it is weakened by the study 
of the modern sciences, then abandon such a religion. This means in explicit 
terms: Islam is not such a [weak] religion Islam is thoroughly true and its 
principles are thoroughly tried (pukhiah). Neither is it weakened by the 
study of English nor does the acquisition of the modern sciences bring about 
atheism (:/744).15 But since the heart of Sayyid al-H4jj is rather inclined 
towards kujr, he has stated the contrary of what is true in this important 
matter 

Quotation: ‘In order to maintain intact the beliefs of Islam one must 
not teach the religious books.’ 

[Answer :] Sayyid al-Hajj has reported wrongly and utterly altered my 
meaning. In my opinion the present [religious] books are not sufficient to 
protect [people] against the disagreement that clearly seems to exist between 
religious doctrines and the modern sciences and because of which people 
become sceptical of religion. There can be no doubt about the need to” 
compose a new ‘tlm al-kalam which will be effective in the confrontation 
with the modern sciences. 


(18) Means apostasy as well as atheism. 


J 
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Twenty-third Tenet. | The injunctions of the Qur”an alone must be followed] 


In stating this belief, too, Sayyid al-Hajj has not deviated from his 
[usual] artifices. He writes that only the explicitly revealed injunctions of 
the Qur'àn can be accepted, under the condition that they accord with nature 
and the modern sciences. ‘This condition of his is probably part of his own 
creed. My belief is that there is nothing in the glorious Qur’4n which 
would be against nature, that is, #echar and against the workshop of nature 
{karkhanah-i qudrat) |i.e., the structures of the universe]. 


Quotation: 'It is futile to make entering paradise conditional upon good 
deeds (a'màl al-salihat).' 

[Answer:| I do not declare any condition to be futile What I do say, 
doubtlessly, is: First, to believe is a means of salvation. For obtaining for- 
giveness [good] actions and the pride that goes with them are not needed. 
Secondly, one must rather trust in the mercy of God. Thirdly, God will 
forgive all sins except shirk. Probably there is no Muslim except Sayyid al- 
Hajj who will not rely on these three points. The Messenger of God has 
said: "Who says there is no god but God, being convinced of it in his heart, 
will enter paradise even if he walked in defiance of Abu Dharr."? 


Twenty-fourth Tenet: [Which actions make a person an unbeliever] 


In this belief Sayyid al-Hajj really has done something extraordinary 
and perplexing. Now he has indeed exceeded all limits in lying and false 
imputations. He neither shows any fear of God nor shame regarding the 
Prophet. We therefore print'his words in bold letters and send our curse on 
the one who pronounces them. | May whatever he merits fall upon his head. 


Quotation: 'Any action, however much it may be one of the distinctive 
signs of kufr, for instance 


— to deny the prophethood of the former prophets—the curse of God on 
anyone who says and believes so— 


— or the earlier heavenly books, or the existence of the angels—twice the 
curse of God on anyone who says and believes so 


— or— God forbid—to pollute the holy Qur’an with urine or stool or 
throw the holy Qur'àn into it—the curse... 


— or to declare what is halal harám and what 1s harám halal, contrary to 
the clear teaching of the revealed text—the curse... 


— or, God forbid, to abuse a prophet—the curse... 

— or to deny the coming of paradise, hell and resurrection—the curse... 

— or to deny the constituent elements of dim—the curse... 
nevertheless it does not make a man Adfir. 


[Answer:] Where are these niy words and where are these my examples 
which Sayyid al-Hà3jj attributes to me—outdoing in this even—. I have 
stated only what is the saying of all religious luminaries (akdbir-i din), that 


(19) Abü Dharr Ghifari, a close and very devout Companion of the Prophet. Gf. EI?, I, 114 ff. 
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the root of faith 1s the affirmation of the heart (¢asdiq-c qalbt) and that as long 
as this affirmation is 1n the heart of man none of his actions can make hima 
kafir in the eyes of God (bawnahu wa baina Allah). Look how Sayyid al-Hajj 
makes an unjust accusation that amounts to that of kufr! Still, we consider 
him, as heretofore, a Muslim, a respectable man, a A47? and to be Sayyid 
al-Hàajj and we do not call him a kéfir for any of his actions. 


As to the prostration before idols or the Hindu sectarian sign on the 
forehead (gashgah) 1 have not written anything about it. Concerning the 
belt (zunnaár)'? I have written in the context of explaining the hadith: ‘man 
tashabbaha bv gaumin fa huwa minhum” (Who makes himself resemble 
[another] group of people 1s (or, becomes) one of them) * I have written 
that some 'ulamá' understand by ‘resemblance’ the fact of making oneself 
resemble in the specific elements of dim, for instance, to wear a zunndr or 
a cross, a t#kah [=qashqah] or to celebrate the festivals celebrated by non- 
believers or to participate in them. Although these opinions appear, to a 
certain exent, to be excellent, yet I do not sympathise with them. I do not 
explain the hadith in this way. İn my opinion it is decisively stated [in the 
revealed texts] that whoever believes firmly in the shahádah cannot render 
himself a kafir by any of the above-mentioned actions. Thus, if a man believes 
in the words on which the salvation of Abi Jahl?? depended, then he cannot 
become a K4fir even 1f he makes himself resemble another gaum, ‘be it in the 
specific elements of dim and the distinctive signs of unbelief like the zwunnàr, 
the cross and the celebration of the festivals of unbelievers.' [Arabic] Do 
we become unbelievers by meeting our Hindu friends on Dzvali and Dasehra, 
or our Parsi friends on Vauroz or our Christian friends on Christmas Day and 
by sharing the joy of [the life of] society and civilisation ? 

To prostrate before an idol or to worship the breasts of Sita or the 
chharvyán?* of Shah Madar, to prostrate before the tombs of saints and to 
make the circuit of those tombs—all this amounts to the same. Thousands 
of Muslims practise these things, I do not consider them unbelievers because 
as long as there is no belief that God is ın the adored (masjid), a man does 
not become an unbeliever (kafir) by prostrating before it. İt is, no doubt, an 
extremely great sın (gunáh-1 kabir) This is what critical scholars (‘ulamd’-¢ 
muhagqwgin) have verified 


Twenty-fifth Tenet : [Rehgious duties in the light of reason and human nature] 


Again we shall state word for word the false imputations Sayyid al-Hajj 
bas made in this belief 


Quotation: ‘The abandoning of this world, asceticism, mortification of 
the flesh, night vigils, fasting, abundance of supererogatory prayers and so 


(20) i.e., the distinctive mark of Middle Eastern Christians, Jews and also the Persian Magi. 
(21) Well-known Tradition Cf. Wensinck, Concordance, Hİ, 62a, under tashabbahu. 


(22) An implacable adversary of Muhammad. Cf. Hughes, p. 8, Beale, T.W., Dictionary, 
p. 21. 


(23) A kind of embroidery resembling a branch with twigs and shoots. e 
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on, sessions of the remembering of god, Sufi rituals and daily lessons from 
the Qur'àn as they are common and customary—all of this is useless ' 


[Answer.:] If Sayyid al-Hajj states this as his own belief, well, then this 
is his affair. Butif he states it as my belief, well, my belief is that monasticism 
(rahbániyat) is forbidden in Islam. ‘No monasticism in Islam  [Arabic]?* 
Except the devotional exercises (aurad) that have been handed down and the 
[exercise in] asceticism and piety which the Messenger of God himself has 
instituted, all such things are innovation (bid'at). 

Quotation: ‘For example, the thirty-day fast during the month of 
Ramadan, too, will not be laid down as a duty during the hot season ' 


[Answer:]| Accursed be he who says and believes this. Whatever fasts 
are [prescribed as] fard and swnnat they are in perfect correspondence with 
nature. Yet it remains true: [ consider as innovation and as being against 
nature those fasts which have been 'developed' by the innovators, for 
instance the fast from morning till before ‘asy of ‘Ali, the ‘Remover of 
difficulties’ or the fast fixed fon three days. 

Quotation: ‘A little alcoholic drink as does not make one drunk or a 
little gambling such as does not get out of hand, will not be Aarám and 
forbidden.' 


[Answer:] Accursed be he who says and believes this. This is not my 
belief. 


Quotation: ‘It will not be Aarám and forbidden to make corporeal 
representations as a memento.’ 


[Answer:] I have never stated anything on whether a corporeal or un- 
corporeal representation is legally illicit or not True, I like such mementoes 
and if they are legally a sin, then my liking them is like my liking other sinful 
things by idiosyncrasy. 

“Tell me, who lives in this world without having sinned ? 
Tell me, how can someone who has never sinned be alive?’ [Persian verse] 


Quotation: ‘In the holy Our'àn [from among the five constituent 
elements of din] only the words salát and zakdt are found. There 1s no further 
elucidation, only His word. Similarly, if one adopts the customary and 
common prayer (namáz) then this means adopting the darkness and error of 
taglid and pure ku/fr 1 


[Answer:] Accursed be he who says and believes this! [Arabic] These 
are neither my words nor 1s it my belief 


Quotation: Salat, taken independently [1e, without regard to the 
meaning given to it later| means only to say bidding prayers "These alone 
are sufficient for fulfilling one’s religious duty The present established 
structure of the five-fold ritual prayer is a following of invented principles 
and of novel figh, of fabricated hadtth-s and of rejected 147ma@‘ and the name 
for that is kufr.’ 


[Answer:] The curse of God upon the one who says and believes this ! 
[Arabic]. These are neither my words nor is it my belief. 


(24) A famous Tradition. Cf. art. Rahböniya in EP, IIT, 1103. 
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Quotation: '...there remains the alms tax (zakat). To fix its amount 
as the fortieth part of property and to have the fatwa-s of figh filled up with 
problems relating to it, is the same darkness, error, unbelief and associa- 
tionism.' 

[Answer:| Áccursed be he who says and believes this. These are neither 
my words nor is it my belief 


Quotation: “The Aajj to the house of the Ka"ba, etc.” 


[Answer:] The pilgrimage to the house of the Ka‘ba I consider a 
religious duty ‘for him who can find a way thither’ İQ, 3, 97]. Yet on 
borrowed money on interest I consider it better to go to London than to 
Mecca. And 1 do consider it forbidden to seek the delight of being addressed 
Hay jt and to be puffed up by this delight and to pronounce false divine 
promises (bash@rat) and to fall into the trap of the guardian of the Prophet’s 
tomb by taking from him degrees and titles, and, finally, to take pride in 
these spurious things. 


The innovations that are current in the revered city of Mecca and that 
are against the revealed law of the Messenger of God are not made permis- 
sible by the fact that they are practised by the people of Mecca ‘The way 
in which slave girls and slaves are sold in Mecca and are made eunuchs in 
order to live there in this revered city and are appointed as khwdjah sara’ 
at the illustrious tomb of the Messenger of God—all this is against the revealed 
law. And those Muslims who, broken in body and blind in hearts, consider 
this good are simply ignorant To appoint in the pure garden of the 
Messenger of God eunuchs—in my view—betrays a disrespect beyond all 
measure. ‘People have their different ways in the things they love passion- 
ately.” [Arabic]. 


Twenty-sixth Tenet: [Seven heavens in the Our'àn] 


Quotation : “The Qur’anic verse “He created seven heavens in harmony.” 
IO. 67, 3; 71, 15] does not mean seven heavens It is rather in disagreement 
with the modern sciences. 

[Answer:| This is the belief of Sayyid al-Hàjj. In my belief, anyway, 
the modern sciences are in full harmony with this verse. 


Twenty-seventh Tenet [Development of the embryo according to the Qur'an] 


Quotation : “The genesis of a man from the sperm to the baby 1s revealed 
in the Qur'àn and the exegetes have explained the meaning of it [i.e., the 
genesis as depicted by the Qur”inl It 1s against the modern sciences and 
therefore unacceptable.' 


[Answer :] “Accursed be he who says and believes this!’ [Arabic] I say 
that whatever has been revealed in the Qur'àn corresponds fully to anatomy 
and the modern sciences. Yet the exegetes have erred 1n their interpretation. 
Since Sayyid al-Hàjj takes God and the exegetes or the Prophet and the 
exegetes to be on one level, therefore he does not distinguish between Qur’an 
and tafsir. : 
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Twenty-erghth Tenet * [Eating of strangled fow!] 


Quotation: ‘It 1s not explicitly forbidden 1n the Qur'àn to eat the flesh 
of strangled animals.' 

[Answer:] 'Accursed be he who says and believes this" [Arabic] I have 
pronounced the curse because of the general terms employed in this tenet I 
do by no means believe that the flesh of strangled animals in general is halal. 
I also have not stated that the prohibition of flesh of strangled animals for 
food is not explicitly revealed ın the Qur”an. I have discussed only the 
meaning of one verse [and shown] that in this particular verse the prohibi- 
tion of strangled birds [1e , fowl and poultry] is not stated. It is just as if a 
person had stated that ın the noble verse: “Show us the straight path. The 
path of those whom Thou hast favoured: Not the (path) of those who earn 
‘Thine anger nor of those who go astray” İQ. 1, 6 f.], there is not stated 
the prohibition of adultery and Sayyid al-Hàjj would declare it to be the 
belief of this person that the prohibition of adultery is not written in the 
Qur'an Surely, in his unjustified accusations against Muslims Sayyid al- 
Hajj ought to feel at least some fear of God 


Twenty-ninth Tenet: [Polygamy and monogamy] 
Quotation: ‘It is forbidden to have more than one wife in marriage.’ 
[Answer ] ‘Accursed be he who says and believes this? [Arabic] 


Thirtieth Tenet: [Bodily Ascension and the ‘splitting of the breast’] 


Quotation: ‘[The belief in] the bodily ascension (mi‘rdj-t jismáni) is 
unfounded (6e asl) The Aqsa mosque had only appeared in a dream, nothing 
more The miracle of the splitting of the Prophet’s breast, too, is without 
foundation ' 

[Answer :] Out of enmity a person can spoil the subject as presented by 
another person, can hide its genuine meaning and present it in a different 
clothing In the last analysis there are only three schools [of thought] con- 
cerning the Ascension of the honoured Messenger of God. 


First, the school of ‘A’ishah Siddiqah and of some Companions who hold 
that the ascension was spiritual (r#Adanz) not bodily (jesmani). Second, the 
school of a few great men of religion (akábw-: din) holding that the ascension 
was bodily up to the Temple at Jerusalem yet spiritual from there to the 
highest heaven ((mald- a‘l@) Third, the common school, known by all, 
that the whole ascension was bodily 

My opinion is that in the measure one reflects about this doctrine and 
the Qur'àn and Hadith the school of “A’ishah Siddiqah appears to be true 
and correct. I have adopted this school. Consequently, whoever utters 
words of derision against me for this in reality derides ‘A’ishah Siddiqah and 
a number of Companions whose school of thought this is. 


Concerning the [miracle of the] splitting of the breast [of the Prophet] 
there are also several schools. Some say that the splitting of the breast 
occurred five times. Most say that it happened once during his childhood. 
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The [Christian] missionaries, on the basis of these weak and unreliable tradi- 
tions, have argued that—God forbid—His Lordship [the Prophet] suffered 
from epilepsy and that the traditionists have interpreted the peculiar state 
undergone in epilepsy by [the phrase of] the splitting of the breast. 


I have done my best in investigating all these traditions and it became 
clear to me that they are simply unreliable. The third school, that of the 
critical scholars, was that the event of the 'splitting of the breast' forms a 
part of all those events that occurred during the night of Ascension. This 
version (rvwáyat) alone, in my view, is sound and reliable. So1 have adopted 
this school. 


So now Sayyid al-Hàjj in order to ‘let off steam’ may write whatever he 
likes. God will settle accounts with him. He knows the state of man’s heart. 
No hypocrisy will stand before Him. Unfailingly I shall obtain the reward 
or punishment for my actions and for my intention and so will Sayyid al- 
Hajj. Neither will he sleep in my tomb nor İ in his. So he may write 
adding and amplifying as much as he likes. 


I hope that whoever sees what I have written here will ask with surprise: 
why has Sayyid al-Hàjj directed such harsh and utterly false slanders against 
me? To the outward eye there appear two reasons for this First, in order 
to gain the 1maginary and baseless joy that would come when people would 
exclaim: Wah, Wah, what an exceptional Muslim he is, this Sayyid al-H4jj 
Oh gentlemen, are Muslim ‘ulama’ like this? When Sayyid al-Hajj will 
come to Badö”ün”” a few people from his muhalah will turn up and say: 
Wah, how wonderful what he has written, and Sayyid al-H4jj will be happy, 
that is all. The second reason is that when Sayyid al-H4jj wrote this tract 
fie., ZT@id al-Islam 1 he was about to go on the pilgrimage to Mecca. He 
will have reasoned thus. Since I am just going on /ajj now let me commit 
all the sins I ever have to commit, right now After 24?) they will all of 
them be washed away. Just like some people when they are about to take a 
purgative, they indulge excessively in food and drink thinking: by the purga- 
tive all will go. 


Yet, Sayyid al-Hajj should remember: you may well have received 
during Aajj and ztydrat the divine visions and assurances the mention of 
which you make day and night, and all your sins may have been forgiven on 
account of hajj, you may well have reached the station of Shibliand Tunayd, 
or even a higher one, yet the rights of your fellow servants of God (Aaqq-i 
'?bád)?' can never be waived, neither on account of ay nor on account of 
special divine visions and assurances [of the Prophet]. 


Thus whatever 1mputations you have made against me cannot be forgiven 
so long as I do not forgive them. Therefore, honesty (imaándári) demands 
(25) Home town of ‘Ali Bakhsh, in the U.P. 


(26) Abii Bakr al-Shibli (861-945) and Abu'l-Qàsim al-Junayd (d. 910), both natives of 
Baghdad and outstanding Sufis. 


(27) Haqq, buqüq u'l-‘ibdd as against hagq, huqüq u’l-lah. e 
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that you should put yourself into the state of thrdm™* ready for a hajj to the 
door of Ahmad and ask your sins to be forgiven Otherwise on the day of 
Retribution you will get to know the taste of your deeds, 


“And [Allah] leadeth whom He will to a straight path.’ (Q. 10, 25] 


(28) State of sacralization to be entered into before hajj. 


THE NAME AND ORIGIN OF THE ATALA MASJID, JAUNPUR 


Fritz Lehmann 


GREAT deal of pioneer archaeological work was done in nineteenth century 

India, some of it very well indeed, but much of it by enthusiastic amateurs 
who learned their trade on the Job! "The sheer overwhelming bulk of the 
corpus of medieval Indian monuments has often precluded re-examination 
since then of all but the most significant remains. Thus we sometimes have 
a situation in which the ‘original nineteenth century surveyor’s description 
gets repeated in successive texts, and however honest and careful that original 
work may have been, it may perpetuate misinformation obtained from local 
oral traditions, from inadequate background knowledge available to the 
original surveyor, or from other similar sources. As Burton-Page has pointed 
out: 


...on deeper investigation many of the assumptions we have long taken 
for granted turn out to have been based on fallacies of long standing? 


One example, perhaps an historiographically significant one of this conven- 
tional-wisdom enforced by repetition is our understanding of the nomenclature 
of the Atala Masjid in Jaunpur 1n the central Gangetic plains of India. 


The Atala Masjid is the architectural masterpiece of the some time bril- 
liant but short-lived dynasty of the Sharqi Sultans, who ruled a kingdom 
comprising most of present-day Uttar Pradesh and Bihar for nearly a century, 
between the collapse of the Tughluq dynasty of Delhi in the 1390s and the 
final conquest of Jaunpur by the new Lodi dynasty of Delhi in the 1490s.? 
The modern literature on this beautiful mosque in English language is 
entirely derived from four sources: W R. Pogson's 1814 translation of a 
contemporary local history in Persian,* james Fergusson's description of 


(1) At the outset, 1 would like to acknowledge research support by the Canada Council, the 
Shastri Indo-Canadian Institute, and the University: of British ‘Columbia; and useful 
suggestions and queries on this paper by Dr. Ashok Aklujkar and Dr. Michael Meister. 
The remaining errors and shortcomings are of course my own responsibility. 


(2) John Burton-Page, “Indo-Islamic Architecture: A Commentary on Some False Assump- 
tions," a.a.r p. (Art and Archaeology Research Papers), issue 6, December. 1974, p. 15 


(3) Mian Muhammad Saeed, The Sharg: Sultanate of Jaunpur: A Political and Cultural 
History (Karachi, 1972), 1s the only monograph in English on this dynasty. 


(4) An Officer of the Bengal Army [W.R. Pogson], A Translation of the History of Jounpoor : 
From the Persian of Fugeer Khyr Ooddeen Moohummud (Calcutta, 1814). The mosque 18 
designed on pp. 44-48. e 
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Sharqi monuments based on his tours in the 1830s? Alexander Cunnıngham”s 
account of tours in the 1870s,* and a splendidly-detailed description for the 
infant Archaeological Survey of India by Alois Anton Fuhrer and E.W Smith 
in 1889.’ 


With all this material available on a single building of a short-lived pro- 
vincial dynasty which itself seems something of an historical dead-end and 
whose interesting peculiarities of architectural style, although not without 
some later echoes, also seem to be totally outside the main stream of medieval 
developments, subsequent historians and writers might be excused for assum- 
ing that there was no further need to examine this subject The physical 
description of the mosque, however, is combined in these early accounts 
with more conjectural information as to its origin, and this combined 
material has been used by modern historians to support what seems at first 
reading to be reasonable interpretative statements about the medieval period ; 
reasonable because these statements fit our "received views" on the nature of 
medieval Indian society The re-use of the information on the Jaunpur 
mosque disguises by confident repetition the fact that some of the original 
information was in fact only conjectural, and, I now believe, unfounded. 


For example, a fairly strong negative judgment on Sultanate architecture 
is implied throughout A.L. Srivastava’s chapter on this subject in his Medieval 
Indian Culture, as will be demonstrated by the following few extracts: 


,....the early conquerors almost invariably built their mosques, palaces 
and even tombs out of the materials of Hindu and Jain temples which 
they had caliousiy destroyed. .... 


[Discussing Sharqi buildings in Jaunpur specifically “1 
The mosques which were built out of the materials of the demolished 
Hindu temples have no minarets of the usual.Muslim type. 


One of the brilliant specimens of the Sharqi style 1s the Atala 
Devi Masjid which was begun in 1377 and completed in 1408 As its 
name shows, the mosque is built on the site of an earlier Hindu temple 
dedicated to the worship of Atala Devi,” 


(5) James Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, revised and edited by James 
Burgess (reprinted Delhi, 1972). The Sharqi buildings are described in Vol |f, pp .23-228 
He mentions having seen a Sharqı mosque at Kanauj in Farrukhabad district of Uttar 
Pardesh in 1836. 

(6) Alexander Cunningham, Report of Tours in the Gangetic Provinces from Badaon to Bihar, 
in 1875-76 and 1877—78, Archaeological Survey of India, Vol XI (reprinted Varanasi, 1968). 
The mosque 1s described on pp. 103-105. 


(7) A. Fuhrer with Edmond W. Smith, edited by Jas. Burgess, The Shargi Architecture of 
Jaunpur, with notes on Zafarabad, Sahet-Mahet and other places in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh (Calcutta, 1889). The mosque is described on pp. 29-40 


(8) R. Nath, “Panchmukhı Mosques of the Afghan Period,” Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, 
Vol. 50 (1976), p. 38. 


(9) Ashirbadi Lal Srivastava, Medieval Indian Culture (2 ed. Agra, 1971), pp 120, 131. 


e 
e 
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Here the use of the words “‘almost invariably" about Sultanate period build- 
ings being built from the spoils of previous monuments gives a loaded genera] 
tone, and the specific passage on Jaunpur categorically states that “the 
mosques which were built out of the materials of the demolished Hindu 
temples" and thus underlines the implication that all or most of the Sharqi 
mosques were so built. In using this seemingly positive language, it must be 
said in fairness to him, Srivastava is not attempting to be provocative, like 
the proponents of Mr. P.N Oak’s Institute for Re-Writing Indian History. 
He 1s a widely-regarded senior historian with major original works to his 
credit on the eighteenth century Awadh and on Mughal emperor Akbar. 
What he has done here is just common practice. He has merely relied upon 
the existing literature on Jaunpur, partly because it has by constant repeti- 
tion acquired the force of established truth, and partly because he is dealing 
with a subject so vast —pertaining to entire of medieval India—that no man 
could reasonably be expected to verify every piece of information afresh. The 
assertion that the Sharqi mosques, particularly the Atala mosque, were built 
from the spoils of demolished temples is a common theme in the modern 
literature," and Srivastava like many of his co-workers in the field has just 
taken it as an accepted truth.* But the time has surely come for an objec- 
tive appraisal and study and to ask as to what evidence do we have for such 
statements. An attempt is made to provide an answer in the following lines. 


An enthusiastic Jaunpur historian Sayyid Iqbal Ahmed has recently 
made an exhaustive study of the English, Urdu, and Persian histories of 
Jaunpur and its monuments.!! His most interesting finding is that the legend 
that the Atala Masjid was built on the site of a demolished Hindu temple of 
an Atala Devi is of recent origin. It originated, in writing at least, with the 
nineteenth century manuscript history of Jaunpur entitled Jaunpur Nama by 
Khair'uddin Muhammad, which was written in 1802 on commission from 
Abraham Welland, an English officer in Jaunpur, who presumably sought 


(10) See for example. Sir John Marshall, chap XXIIT, "The Monuments of Muslim India,” 
being chapter XXII of Sir Wolsley Haig, ed , Cambridge History of India (reprint 
Delhi, 1965), Vol. HI, pp. 626-627 : Percy Brown, Indian Architecture (Islamic Period 
(4th ed., Bombay, 1964), p 42; SK Saraswati, "Art." being chap XIX, in RC, 
Majumdar et aL, eds, The History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol V, The 
Delhi Sultanate (Bombay 1960), p 699; LF Rushbrook-Williams, ed., A Handbook 
for Travellers in India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon (19th ed, London, 1962) p 286: 
J. Burton-Page, "Djawnpür," Encyclopedia of Islam (2ad ed , London and Leiden, 1965), 
Vol II, p. 499 ş and Saeed, op cit, p 129 


(10a) Even Dr. R. Nath. the latest to write on tbe subject ("Stylistic study of the Sharqi 
Mosques of Jaunpur,” /Itihas, Hyderabad, Vol. IV, No. 2, 1976, 82), blindly follows 
it—Ed. 


(11) Sayyid Iqbal Ahmad, assisted by M. Muhtashim Kashani, 7arikh-i-Shirdz-i Hind Jaun- 
pur (Jaunpur 1963), pp. 297-319; also its Hindi translation, Sarki Rajya Jaunpur ke 
Itihds (Jaunpur, 1968), pp. 368 ff All further references ın this article are to the original 


Urdu edition. 
EM / *] 
Z ? : 7 ff e 
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information about local antiquities.? An unquenchable thirst for informa- 
tion about the history of their new dominions was an admirable characteristic 
of British officials in India in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
but one cannot help suspecting that sometimes the desire to please these 
highly placed officials may have led local informants to ““produce” more 
information than they possessed, when faced with such zeal as Suresh 
C. Ghosh describes in another man at this time: 


Whenever he went, he tried to contact the latter (“local and respec- 
table people") for information and whenever they failed to quench 
his thirst for more information, they incurred his displeasure." 


It 1s common knowledge that it was just to meet this kind of pressing demand 
for 1nformation that a number of spurious manuscripts were produced in the 
nineteenth century with manufactured information on the architects and cost 
of the world-famous Taj Mahal of Agra. 

Not only do all the nineteenth and twentieth century accounts of original 
““Atala Devi” temple go back to Khairu’ddin manuscript, but Iqbal Ahmad 
raises the further question: why has not this story related in some detail 
by Khairu'ddin appeared in any of the contemporary's or even later 
Sultanate chronicles such as the  Futuhát-1- Firiz Shahi Diau”ddin 
Barani's Tüörikh-i Firüz Shahi, Shams-1-Siraj-1 “Afif”s Tarikh-i Firaz Shahi, 
‘Abdu’ llah’s Tankh-1 Da”üdı,, Nizàmu'ddin Ahmad's Tabaqöt-i Akbari, Abu’l 
Fadl’s A’in-i Akbar? and the Tartkh-1 Firishta?'* This question is very 
pertinent indeed, since in the Khairu’ddin account Sultan Firtiz Shah plays 
a very important role “dıscovering” the Hindu temple only after construction 
of his new city of Jaunpur had begun, then ordering the temple to be 
destroyed, but stopping the destruction on the protests of the local population. 
It is well known that the Muslim writers and historians of the Sultanate 
period and even later were not bashful about advertising their appropriation 
of previous buildings ; a number of instances could be cited from their works 
and inscriptions." Some of these stories are undoubtedly true; the very 


(12) Professor Sayyid Hasan ‘Askari, “‘Discursive Notes on the Sharqi Monarchy of 
Jaunpur," Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 23rd Session, Aligarh, 1960, part 
1, p. 152. Khairu'ddin dates his own manuscript, ““Düring the present year, which 
is the 1216th of the Hijree, and corresponds with 1802 of the Christian era .” (Pogson. 
op cit, p 48). 


(13) Suresh C. Ghosh, "Fresh Light on the Peninsula of Guyirat in the Early Nineteenth 
Century," Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol 96, No. 4 (1976) p. 547 (referring 
to James MacMurdo, 1785-1820, and his collection of data on Kathiawar and Cutch). 


(14) Iqbal Ahmad, op cit., p 302. 


(15) J A. Page, An Historical Memoir on the Qutb: Delhi (reprinted, New Delhi, 1970), pp. 
29ff, for inscriptions recording the use of “materials of twenty-seven temples” 1n the 
Quwwatu'l-Islam mosque ; Qeyamu’ddin Ahmad, Corpus of Arabic and Persian Inscrip- 
tions of Bihar ( A.H. 640-1200) (Patna, 1973), pp 223-225. A. Rahim, “The Saints 
in Bengal: Sheikh Jalal al-Din Tabrizi and Shah Jalal,” Journal of the Pakistan Histori- 
cal Society, Vol. 8 (1960), p. 217, etc. 

* 
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pillars of the cloisters of the earliest standing mosque in India, the Quwwat 
al-Islam Mosque of Delhi (1191-1230), verify the inscriptions asserting their 
provenance in earlier buildings. But others seem to be more of legendary 
character. The Atala mosque in Jaunpur seems to me to fall in this 
category. , 

Besides the suspicious absence of the temple-origin legend from the earlier 
Persian chronicles that might be reasonably expected to record it, and so late 
appearance of the story in Khairu’ddin’s history (which one may argue and 
could at best be the result of a local oral tradition being missed by the Delhi 
chroniclers), there is the further negative evidence of two earlier writers. The 
Kirtilata of Vidyapati Thakur, which is an early fifteenth century poem 
describing the restoration to his state of a Hindu prince of Mithila by Sultan 
Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur—the builder of the Atala mosque—contains a 
description of Jaunpur city.'© Vidyapati as a staunch Brahman upholder 
of Hinduism might have been expected to mention the destruction of a major 
temple, were it the case, for this would if at all have occurred just before his 
visit (and indeed, the mosque might have still been under construction; its 
presumed building dates lying between 1376 and 1408). But the Kirtilatá 
is totally silent on this point. Secondly, two and a half centuries later a native 
son of Jaunpur, the Jain Jewel merchant Banarsidas, wrote his autobiography, 
Ardha Kathanak This work has a sketchy and somewhat confused account 
of the history of Jaunpur which he specifically states to have been based on 
oral traditions —““learnt from the elders," and a brief description of the city 
including a reference to "tall buildings, some of the houses being seven- 
storied ”"7 But again there 1s no reference in this work to the Atala Devi 
temple legend; yet Banarsidàs, ıt may be noted, would not be afraid to 
relate incidents of oppressive behaviour by Muslim officers of the Mughal 
government of his days 

Furthermore, we might well ask: who is the Atàla Devi to whom this 
presumed temple was erected? There 13 no such name of a goddess to be 
found in the standard Sanskrit dictionaries of Monsier-Williams or V S. Apte 
nor is she noted in any of the standard reference works on Hinduism. On the 
other hand, what we do find 1n the lexicographers is something very inter- 
esting: we have in Sanskrit a/ala or attalaka, “a watchtower,” attiliká, “a 
palace.””15 Medieval Sanskrit texts on architecture use the term aiíalaka to 
mean towers, especially watchtowers placed at intervals along the city walls, 
while a modern encyclopaedia defines aitalaka as a building like a tower or 


(16) Mahökavı Vidyapati, Kirtilata / Avahafta Bhasa kü Kavya], ed. and tr. V.S. Agrawala 
(Jhansi, 1962), lines 77 ff., pp. 57-71 and passim. 

(17) Banarsidas, “The Ardha-Kathanak a Neglected Source of Mughal History," tr. Ramesh 
Chandra Sharma, /ndica, Bombay, Vol. 7 (1970), pp. 53-54. 

(18) M. Monsier-Williams, A Sanskrit- English Dictionary (Oxford University Press, 1956), 
p. 11 b. 

(19) Dwijendranàth Sukla, Samarangana-Sitradhara-Vastu Sastra (Bhavan-nives Prathama 
Bhag) (Delhi, 1965), part 2, pp. 104—105, pat, pp. 102-103 and Lalit Kumar Shukla, A 
Study of Hindu Art and Architecture with Especial Reference to Terminology (Varanasi, 
1972), pp. 54, 73. ‘ 
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minar, originally meaning the upper story of a tall house with two or more 
floors, usually square, not round, in shape; much higher than it is wide, with 
a tapering top portion, originally on the border of a town or city for guards 
to watch people coming in, mostly on the entrance gates." The form atta 
also appears in Kalidasa in the sense of a big house on a main street with a 
balcony-like projection (according to the commentator) ? In Vidyapati”s 
description of the city of Jaunpur, the Avahatti form of the word, atár?, is 
used which the translator renders in Hindi as atialika*? It seems then that 
in classical Sanskrit attdla, aitalika, atialaka were terms used for large, tower- 
like buildings of an essentially secular character, and Vidyapati’s use of a 
very similar Avahatti form in describing Jaunpur at the time that the Atala 
mosque was built or was being built does not unfortunately tell us what parti- 
cular tower(s) the poet is describing but it does show that this term was known 
and used then. Finally, the very word atdla is listed by the nineteenth century 
lexicographer John Platts as a Hindi word derived from the Sanskrit atidlaka, 
meaning, when used with the verb bandana (cause to build"), “‘to erect a lofty 
building; but also by itself conveying the meaning of goods, effects, baggage, 
and the like and thus used with Verbs to load or to pile, meaning to heap 
up, to overload and the like. In this sense Platts makes aidla equivalent to 
atal which he derives from Sanskrit attala.?* Now both these meanings could 
be pertinent—the idea of a lofty building obviously could apply to the 
majestic propylon of the mosque, rising 75 feet (22 86 metres) tall from a 
base 55 feet (16. 7 metres) wide—still one of the most imposing structures in 
Jaunpur. But the other meaning, associating the mosque with the collection 
or heaping up of baggage and the like, may be the one that explains the name 
of the mosque 

Khairu'ddin gives two reasons for the name of the mosque The first, 
and the often quoted one, is the above-mentioned legend of a previous temple 
to an *Atála Devi.” But his second,reason or explanation for the same has 
been overlooked by writers and scholars until Syed Iqbal Ahmad drew atten- 
tion to it. It reads as follows in Pogson's translation : 


On Fridays and the two festivals, the king used to go attended by 
his troops, to the mosque of Utaluh to say the orthodox prayers, and 
to give money to the learned, the poor, and tbe students of the sciences. 

| 'This mosque is still remaining, and known by the name of Utaluh. 
Some say, that when the eastern princes returned from the government 
of the provinces, to enjoy tepose at the seat of sovereignty, all their 
tents and pavilions were stored ın the apartments of ıt This custom 





(20) Pandit Mahadevashastri Joshi, ed., Bharatiya Sanskrit: Kosa (Poona, 1962), Vol I. pp 
90-91. I am very grateful to my colleague Dr. Ashok Aklujkar for this reference and 
for the translation from Marathi 

(21) Kalidasa Raghuvamshas, 6th canto, verse 67. Again 1 am indebted to Prof. Aklujkar for 
the reference. 

(22) Vidyápati, op. cit., line 97, p. 67. 

(23) John T Platts, A Dictionary of Urdu, Classical Hind: and English, (Oxford University 

e Press, 1960) p. 19a. 
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is still prevalent with the Hakims of the city, and it 1s therefore 
supposed to be the cause of it being called the mosque of Utaluh.* 
But God, who is most wise, knows how far it may be true ?° 


Although these last two sentences show that Khairu’ddin was again 
relating a local oral tradition that may not necessarily be correct, some 
interesting points do emerge from his statement First, this passage would 
reinforce the view that the Atala mosque was built as the cathedral mosque 
of a capital city, as indeed its size, and the quality both of design and work- 
manship would even otherwise strongly suggest. There are references to 
cavalry forces of the magnitude of 100,000 to 140,000 accompanied by over 
one thousand elephants in the Sharqi kingdom,”* which even if exaggerated, 
suggest a very large court retinue, all of whom would have to be accommodated 
at worship when the king was in the capital, thus necessitating a large 
mosque like the Atala. Second, and more conjectural, as it would appear on 
first thought, is the use of the apartments of this mosque as a storehouse for 
the royal camp-baggage. But this has some support in the physical lay-out 
of the building, for although all the Sharqi mosques of Jaunpur have the 
characteristic propylon masking the main dome, only the Atala mosque has the 
peculiar feature of outward-opening cells or rooms on the ground floor 
of the three cloister halls, which are walled off from and do not communi- 
cate with the interior of the mosque According to İqbal Ahmad, Khairu’d- 
din was probably misled by the word aíZlah “because this name is new 
and un-Islamic," and he further adds: 


“In fact it was the name of that muhallah [neighbourhood], it was 
the area for the troops, and that is why this mosque also became 
well known by the name of its muhallah There are still a few 
muhallahs in Allahabad and other cities which are named Atàálah 2’ 


Built asa cathedral mosque, this building would have been normally known 
as the Jami’ Masjid ("Friday or Congregational Mosque"), but it was 
supplanted in that role when the present Jami‘ Masjid, begun in 1438, was 
completed. We might surmise then that a popular name connected either 
with its most conspicuous feature, the lofty propylon, or its unique usage 
as a storehouse for the camp equipment of the royal army, gradually came 
to be used to distinguish the old Friday Mosque (Atala Mosque) from the 
(present Jami‘ mosque) and we might add the suspicion that centuries later, 
the origin of the name having been by then forgotten, a “folk etymology” 
was developed to explain the name as derived from a Hindu deity who did 
not exist and a temple which never had existed This "folk etymology” then 
was recorded in Khairu'ddin's 1802 history and it satisfied at that time 
Muslim, Hindu, and English readers alike as a reasonable explanation for 


(24) Here Pogson has a note, explaining "because this word means Camp Equipage, Baggage, 
and c." (op. cit, p. 47n) 


(25) Ibid, pp. 46-47. 
(26) Saeed, op. cit., 60, 72, 80,91. 
(27) Iqbal Ahmad, op. cit., p. 308. 
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the name and even for the origin of this local monument. The different 
version advanced in this paper too 1s no doubt conjectural, but it is more 
likely to be correct than the existing story. We may probably never have 
enough evidence to clinch the case (especially since immediately after the 
conquest of Jaunpur, Sikandar Lodi destroyed all of the Sharqi mosque 
inscriptions )** 


Finally, the physical evidence of the mosque itself may also be consi- 
dered It is, of course, a large and beautiful mosque, superbly executed with 
none of that feeling of a plundered assemblage of odds and ends that the 
Quwwat al-Islam Mosque conveys to even a casual observer. İqbal Ahmad 
also makes the point that the mihrab niche and hence the whole mosque is 
correctly oriented to Mecca, which makes it unlikely that a previously- 
existing non-Muslim structure was simply taken over.” The Persian inscrip- 
tion recording the commencement of a mosque in 1376 is unfortunately on 
a loose slab, found by Fuhrer lying on the mimbar*°—it may well belong 
to this mosque but then we can never be sure,? being well aware of the 
habit obtaining in all parts of the country including Bihar and Uttar 
Pradseh of collecting old inscriptions from ruined buildings and re-mounting 
them in mosques and other structures. But the six Sanskrit inscriptions 
engraved on integral parts of the building with dates ranging from 1376 
to 1408 are firm evidence indeed?! "These inscriptions, and the many 
mason’s marks recorded,?? prove that skilled masonry work was done by 
Hindu master craftsmen, and that most of the stonework was done new for 
this building. Neither of these points should be very startling to anyone 
familiar with the development of Muslim architecture in India, but they do 
add some force to the suggestions advanced here about the origin and the 


name of the building. 


(28) Fuhrer and Smith, op. cit , 13 (Incidentally as in the case of the legend of the mosque 
being on the site of the temple of Atala Devi, the oft- repeated story of Sikandar Lodi 
having destroyed Jaunpur monuments belongs to the realm of imagination; it does not 
find mention in any historical work of or dealing with the period Editor. 


(29) Iqbal Ahmad, op cit..p 307 (There 1s no force in this point. Even in the case where 
previously existing structures were simply taken over, the qtbla-orientation would be 
strictly observed or arranged , it would not be difficult —Editor) 


(30) Fuhrer and Smith, op cit, p. 38 (Fuhrer, ibid takes the year 765 given A.H. in words 1n 

the inscription under reference to be in the Lashkari era on the basis of the reading of the 

word inscribed in the margin on the stone, this he calculated as A.H. 778, the Lashkari 

era having commenced according to him from AH. 13, when Mughira, by the orders 

of the second caliph, led an army against India and conquered as far as Sindh. While there 

is absolutely no basis for this statement about commencement or even the existence 

of Lashkar: era (a Persian term), the very reading Lashkari in the inscription is a 

mistake for ar bingari(1.e , if vou look well) and the date is A H. 765, Shawwal 1, 2nd 

July 1364 The inscription has been published with an illustration (which clearly has 

ar bingari) ın Epigraphia Indica Arabic and Persian Supplement (ETAPS), 1964, p. 12, 
Plate 1Vb—Bdıtor. 


(31) In EJAPS, loc. cit., the Inscription is stated to have been brought from the Jhanjhari 
mosque but no authority for the statement is given: Editor.) 


(32) Abid , pp, 39-40 
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For other areas of İndia, Michael Meister has shown in a masterful 
analysis of the Arha’t Din Ka Jhompra Masjid ('"Ywo-and-a-Half Day” 
Mosque ) in Ajmer, built 1198-1226, that Hindu stone-cutters adapted their 
decorative motifs to fit the needs of mosque architecture from standard designs 
developed for temple construction? And in medieval Gujarat, Mr. M.A. 
Dhanky has found a fragmentary Sanskrit passage on Rahmdna Prasadá 
(“Temple of Rahman,” that is, the mosque) showing that as early as the 
twelfth century the problems of mosque design did engage the attention of 
the Hindu architects.?* But it is just this participation ofskilled Hindu builders 
that produced those features of design and more especially of decoration that 
struck early Western viewers as being un-Islamic; they were right, but they 
drew the wrong conclusion in looking for a Jain temple or a Buddhist vihara 
under the disguise of all such Sultanate mosques. Fergusson, with his deeper 
study of all phases of Indian architectural history, commented on the Atala 
Mosque that “‘some authors have been led to suppose that the pillared parts 
belonged to ancient Jaina or Buddhist monuments,” but he disagreed with 
such suggestions, and concluded that “nıne-tenths at least of the pillars 
in these mosques were made at the time they were required for the places they 
now occupy, and went on to what seems to me to be the obvious observation, 
that the appearance of pre-Muslim styles was simply the result of Indian 
workmen continuing to use their traditional motifs and forms.? 


We do not see anything strange in a “Christian” architect designing a 
non-Christian house of worship, as Canada's author Erickson, did for the 
Khalsa Diwàn Society of Vancouver in 1969. What 1s interesting, and 
hitherto virtually unnoticed,?? is that this kind of professional attitude 
existed 1n the building industry 1n India, as demonstrated by many examples, 
including this late fourteenth-early fifteenth century mosque in Jaunpur. 
Below the much recorded political conflict at the elite level in Sultanate 
Indian society, there were powerful movements of synthesis of new ideas and 
techniques, one aspect of which hds been lying before us for centuries in the 
surviving monumental architecture But in the case of the Atala Masjid, 
modern historians pursued a “fallacy of long standing" by accepting com- 
fortable assumptions that were passed on from author to author without the 
re-examination that would reveal their weaknesses. How much more of 
medieval Indian history as presently understood and written needs similar 
fresh analysis ? 


(33) Ibid, Plate XLI. 


(34) Michael Meister, The ‘‘Two-and-a-Half-Day Mosque” Oriental Art, Vol. 18 (1972), pp. 
57-63. 

(35) M A. Dhanky, "Maru-Gurjara Vastusastro-man Masdjid-vidhi” Svadhyaya Barode, Vol. 7 
(V S. 2025), pp. 64-79 Also Dr , R. Nath, “Rahmana Prasada—A Chapter on the 


Muslim Mosque from the Vrksarnava" Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal Vol. XV, 
pt 11 (1977), pp. 238-44. 


(36) Fergusson, op. cit., pp. 223, 223n. 


[There are quite a few instances that have been recorded. For example, see EIAPS, 
1953 and 1954, p. 67 for Hindu Stone-cultures who executed a mosque at Junagadh in 
Gujrat in 1514 A.D. Editor}. 
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THE INDIAN MUSLIM CONTRIBUTION TO 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


Muhammad Noor Nabi 


T the very outset J want to make it clear that I would like to limit myself 

only to Muslim religious thought.! And even in the development of 
Muslim religious thought Indian Muslim thinkers have been influenced by the 
outstanding Muslim thinkers who flourished outside India. Therefore it 
would be desirable to have a glance at the development of Muslim ireligious 
thought before its gaining ground in India. 


As six Hindu orthodox (Astika) philosophical systems, namely, Nyaya, 
Vaisesika, Sankhiya, Yoga, Mimamsa and Vedanta, accept the authority of 
Vedas, in like manner the main schools of Muslim religious thought such as 
Mu'tazilism, Ash‘arism and Sufism are deeply rooted in the Qur’an 


After the death of Prophet Muhammad the Muslims faced the theologico- 
philosophical problems and most of these problems were related to Kaldm-i 
/Hahi (the Qur'àn). To solve these problems the Muslims developed the 
science of dialectics (‘ilm u'l-kalàm). According to Shahrastani, the main 
problems were (1) relation between essence (dhat) and attributes (sifat) of 
God, (ii) the vision of God (iii) the creation of the Qur”ön (iv) thep roblem 
of jabr (predestination) and qadar (freedom of will); (v) the supremacy of 
reason ('agl) over revelation (wahi); (vi) the problem of good (khair) and 
evil (shar), etc ? 

lhe very first rational school of Muslim philosophy was Mu'tazilism 
founded by VVasil b. ‘Ata (699-748 A.D.) The outstanding thinkers of this 
school were Hudhail (748-840 A.D ), Nazzàm (d. 845 A.D.), Jahiz (d. 869 A.D.) 
and Jubbai (d 849 A.D.). 

Mu‘tazilites gave supremacy to reason ('aql) over revelation (wahi), made 
attributes of God identical with His essence, denied the vision of God and 
declared the Qur'àn as created. They affirmed the freedom of will (qadar) 
and opposed the theory of predestination.? 


As a reaction to this school, the school of Ash‘arism was founded by 'Abu'l 
Hasan Ash'ari (873-941 or 945 A.D.). Though Ash'arismjwas not against 


(1) The present article 1s abır a brief outline. 
(2) For details see Kitab u’l-Milal wan-Nihal by Muhammad b. ‘Abdu’l Karim Shahrastani, 

edited by Cureton, Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects,/2 vols. (London, 1842-46). 
(3) For details see A History of Muslim Philosophy, Vol. one, edited by M. M. Sharif 

(Printed in Germany, 1963), pp. 199—219. 
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reason it gave superiority to revelation over reason. Regarding relation 
between essence and attributes of God, it propounded the theory of “‘Za’id 
al-Dhàt," i.e., attributes are over and above the essence of God. İt affirmed 
the vision of God and advocated the eternity of the Qur”an. In connection 
with the freedom of will, it propounded the theory of acquisition (kasab).* 
This school was supported by Imam Ghazali (1058—1111 A.D.) and Imam 
Fakhr al-Din Razi (1149-1209 A.D.). 


Side by side with Mu‘tazilism and Ash‘arism the school of Süfism was also 
developing. The süfis unanimously made Prophet Muhammad as their 
model and after the Prophet, the Companions of the Prophet (Şahabas) and 
the Companions of the Companions of the Prophet (Tabi‘in) were chosen. 
It was Abu Hashim of Küfah who came to be called by the name of a süfi 
for the first time. 


The main concern of Süfism was to attain the love and vision of God and 
for that they developed the different doctrines slowly and gradually. 


Hasan of Basrah (642-729 A.D.), a noted scholar and süfi, represented 
a tendency towards other-worldliness, piety and asceticism in which the 
element of fear of God predominated. But his contemporary Rabi‘a Basari 
(713-901 A.D.), a noted woman süfi advocated disinterested love of God and 
after her ‘Love of God’ became the backbone of süfism. After Ràbi'a 
Basari we find a galaxy of süfis, such as Ibrahim b Adham (d. 777 A D.), 
Harith Muhasibi (781-857 A.D.), Dhu'l-Nün Misri (786-859 A.D.), Bayazid 
Bistami (d. 874 A.D.), Junaid Baghdadi (d. 910 A.D.), Mansür Hallaj (d. 857 
A.D.) and others who propounded the süfi doctrines individually This phase 
may be called doctrinal Süfism.* 


In addition to these schools of Muslim religious thought, there were also 
some independent Muslim thinkers such as al-Kindi (801-873 A.D.), al-Farabi 
(870-950 A.D.). Ibn Sina (980-1037 A D.), Ibn Miskawaih (d. 1030 A.D}, 
Ibn Bàjjah (d. 1138 A.D.), Ibn Tufail (d. 1185 A.D.) and Ibn Rushd (1126- 
1198 A.D.) They were greatly influenced by Greek philosophy and especially 
by neo-Platonism. They devoted their attention mainly to science and pure 
philosophy, such as logic, metaphysics, ethics, etc They were Mu‘tazali in 
spirit and tried their best to bring harmony between religion and philosophy. 
But Ibn Sind, by presenting the theory of co-existence of God and matter, 
came into direct conflict with the basic doctrine of Unity of God presented by 
Mu'tazilites, Ash‘arites, Süfis and orthodox Muslims These philosophers 
also presented the theory of Emanation on the pattern of Plotinus, which was 
vehemently opposed by Ghazöli and others.” 


Thus we see that upto the 10th century Muslim religious philosophy was in its 
full shape represented by Mu'tazilism, Ash‘arism, Süfism and the philosophers 


(4) For details—Jbid , pp. 220-242. 


(5) For details—7Ibid., pp. 310-372. See also my article on “Bayazıd Bistami,' in Indo-Iranica, 
Calcutta, March and June 1969 S 


(6) For details—Jbid., pp. 421-563 


(7) For details—Jbid., pp. 581-640. See also my book—Al-Ghazali’s Conception of Tauhid, 
*Iabibun Nabi Publication, 1977, Aligarh. 
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(hukam3). In the 11th century there came an outstanding personality Abu 
Hamid al-Ghazali (1058-1111 A.D) by name. Al-Ghazali in turn was a 
canon-lawyer and a scholastic, a philosopher and a sceptic, a mystic and a 
theologian, and a traditionist and a moralist. He occupies a position unique 
in the history of Muslim religious and philosophical thought by whatever 
standard we may judge, whether breadth of learning, originality or influence. 
He vehemently criticized philosophers, especially Ibn Sina, in his book, 
Taháfatwl Falasifah, presented the süfi doctrines in a systematic and codified 
form, formulated the method of doubt five hundred years before Descartes 
(b. 1596 A.D), rejected the 'Correspondence theory of causation' and estab- 
lished ‘the Sequence theory’ seven hundred years before Hume (d. 1776 
A D.). Al-Ghazali has fully dominated the Indian Muslim thinkers.’ 


Another dominant personality who has influenced the Indian Muslim 


— thought, was Shaikh Mohi al-din Ibn “Arabi (1165-1240 A D.). -He is one 


of the most prolific authors of Muslim history. He is the founder of the 
doctrine of ‘Wahdat u”1-VVuyüd” (Unity of Existence). It 1s a curious blend 
of reasoned truth and intuitive knowledge. According to Ibn ‘Arabi, Reality 
is an essential unity but it is also a duality in so far as it has two differentiat- 
ing attributes, haqq (God) and khalq (Universe). İt can be regarded from 
two different aspects. In itself it is the un-differentiated and Absolute Being 
which transcends all spatial and temporal relations. On the other hand we 
can view Reality as we know it; and we know it invested with Divine Names 
and Attributes. In Ibn ‘Arabi’s own words, "We are His names or His 
external aspects. Hence Reality is one and many; unity and multiplicity; 
eternal and temporal; transcendental and immanent. It is capable of 
receiving and uniting in itself all conceivable opposites.”” 


Ibn al-'Arabi's book, Fusis w'I-Hikam, was very popular among the süfis 
in India in the 15th and 16th centuries It is unfortunate that Ibn ‘Arabi is 
the most controversial figure in Islamic history. By some he is considered to 
be one of the greatest figures of İslam as an author and a sufi, while others . 
regard him as a heretic and impostor. 


It is also very important to note that Süfism in the 11th and 12th centuries 
became a movement for propagating the süfi doctrines. The different süfi 
orders (silsilahs) sprang up outside India and four of them namely Chishti, 
Suhrawardi, Qàdiri and Naqshbandi, developed in India 


With the outbreak of the Crusades and onslaught of Changez Khan a 
large number of Muslim 'ulamà and saints and scholars migrated to India 
to take refuge, as India, at that time, was a haven of peace for Muslims. 


The Chishti silsilah in India was founded by Shaikh Mu'inu'ddin Chishti 
(1142-43— 1235-36 A.D.). It was popularised by Shaikh Qutbu'ddin Bakhtiyar 
Kaki (1186-1235 A.D.) and Shaikh Faridu'ddin Ganj-i Shakar (1175-1265 
A.D.) and it reached its zenith at the time of Shaikh Nizàm'uddin Auliya 
(1238-1325 A.D.). At the time of Shaikh Nizamu’ddin Auliya the Chishti 


khanqahs and orders were established in every major city of the Indian 


(8) For details see Fusas t! I-Hikam, p. TT. “A History of Muslim Philosophy,’ edited by M.M. 
Sharif, pp. 398-419. ^ 
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subcontinent.” After the death of the Shaikh, Shaikh Nasiru’ddin Chiràg-i 
Dehli (d. 1356-57 A.D.)'® further strengthened it and his khalifah Syed 
Husain Gaisü Draz established a Chishti centre at Gulbargah in south India. 


Shaikh Bahàu'ddin Zakariyya established the Suhrawardi order in India, 
but this order remained limited to Sindh and Multan. 


Shaikh Sharfu’ddin Yahya Munairi founded the Firdausi order in the 14th 
century and the activities of this order remained confined to Bihar. Thus we 
see that during the period 11th to 14th centuries Chishti, Suhrawardi and 
Firdausi orders were most active. Their main concern was to reform humanity 
at large. For this purpose they were preaching and practising the higher 
moral values They were also engaged in discussing metaphysics. The 
central problem in metaphysics was the relation between creature (banda) 
and creator (Khuda) They were further interested in discussing the essence, 
attributes, knowledge, love and vision of God 


As has already been stated, Ibn ‘Arabi put forward the doctrine of 
Wahdatu'l-Wujüd, but the Chishti, Suhrawardi and Firdausi saints and 
scholars of this period were almost unanimous in presenting and preaching 
the theistic conception of God. They categorically rejected the doctrine 
that the creature is identical with the creator. The Makiübát of Shaikh 
Sharfu”ddin Yahya Munairi after Kashf-a°] Mahjüb of Shaikh “Ali Hujwiri 
is the earliest Indian authentic record of the sufi doctrines and thought. 


In his Maktübát Shaikh Munairi says, “As in the bright light of the sun 
the particles of dust become invisible, in like manner after the attainment of 
Divine Light the seeker of God completely absorbs himself in God. Due to 
his deep absorption he even forgets the existence of his own self. ‘This does 
not mean that things other than God have actually been annihilated or he 
(mystic) himself has become non-existent or he has become one with God but 
it simply means that he does not see anything except God. And to be ‘non- 
existent’ is different from ‘not to see,””" 


Syed Husain Gaisü Daraz was a prolific writer. Among his writings are 
Sharh Tamhidát and Shrah Risalah Qushawiya. His collection of eleven pam- 
phlets is known as Majmit'ah Yazdeh Rasö”yal, ‘There is also a collection of 
his letters known as Maktübaái. In the form of questions and answers he has 
written a book known as Kitdbu’l-‘Agaid. His collection of sayings (Malfüzat) 
is known as Jawami‘ ul-Kalisu. Besides the Maktibat of Shaikh Munairi and 
books of Sayyid Gaisü Daraz, we find the authentic malfuzat such as Fawa'id 
wl-Fwüd; Khair wl-Majalis and Styar u’l-Auliya. Ghazalis'-Ihyá and Kimya- 
i Sa'ádat, ‘Awarif wl-Ma‘anf of Shaikh Shahabu”ddin Suhrawardi and 
Kashf wl-Mahjüb of Shaikh “Ali Hujwiri were very popular among the 
Indian şusfis and intellectuals of this age. 





(9) For details—see my book, Development of Muslim Religious Thought in India, (Aligarh 
Muslim University Press, Aligarh, 1962). 


(10) For details—Jbid., chapter on Shaikh Nasiru’ddin Chiragh-i Dehli, 


(11) Shaikh Sharfu’ddin Yahya Munairi, Maktabat-i Sa'di, Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow, 
1896), p. 6. 
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At this stage it is very interesting to note that in Hindu philosophy, too, 
the same central problem was being discussed. Some like Sankara (788- 
820 A.D.) hold that the self (Jiva) and God (Brahman) are absolutely 
identical. Some others like Ramanuja (1017-1137 A.D.) again hold that 
the two are identical only in some special sense. Ramanuja accepted the 
attributes of God and the reality of the world. But the third Madhva 
(1199-1278 A.D) believed that the self and God are two totally different 
entities." Here it may be shown that the thought of Ramanuja was nearer 
to that of Ibn ‘Arabi which became the dominant phase of the Bhakti move- 
ment and süfism in the 15th and 16th centuries and the thought of Madhva 
was in keeping with the time of Orthodox süfis. But the thought of 
Sankara could not get a convincing general acceptance in India and like- 
wise we find that in Muslim philosophy, too, except some accidental 
utterances of “Anal Haqq”, the doctrine of ‘absolute identity’ could never 
get a congenial atmosphere. 


From the 15th century onward we find a very significant change Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq gave a death-blow to the central organisation of Chishti 
order. The Sultan himself fell into the clutches of an irreligious person like 
Sa'd Mantagi (the logician), a false believer like 'Ubaid, the poet, a 
philosopher like Naim İntishür, and Maulana ‘Alimu’ddin, the father of 
religious sophists "5 These personalities were known as philosophers. They 
had no regard for shari'a (formal laws of Islam). "They were the supporters 
of reason and took only those things from revelations and inspirations which 
were supported by reason !^ 


Süfism itself was moving swiftly towards decay and disintegration. 
Sultan Firoz Shah, in his Fut#hat-. Firáz Shahi, writes, “Again a sect under 
the guise of theism, renunciation and celibacy, led the people astray and 
made disciples and uttered blasphemous words. For instance, Ahmad 
Bihari, the religious head of these misguided persons, lived in the city and 
was considered to be God by a body of men from Bihar. “There was a man 
in Delhi named Ruknu'ddin who claimed to be the Mahdi. Again, one of 
Maulazadahas of Ain Mehru had set himself up as a religious leader in 
Gujarat Collecting a number of disciples he used to declare, ‘I am God.’ 

The doctrine of Wahdatu'l-Wujüd preached by Ibn ‘Arabi got a very 
fertile ground in India in the 15th and 16th centuries. The book Zabdat al- 
Hagá'iq of ‘Ainu’] Quddat known as “Tamhidat’ became very popular in the 
circle of Indian intellectuals This book was a mixture of the ideas of 
Muslim philosophers and süfis 

Shaikh ‘Alau’ddin Ahmad al Maha'ami in South India was an ardent 
supporter of Ibn ‘Arabi. He wrote books in favour of Tauhid-e VVuyüd and 
also interpreted Fusts al-Hakam. 

(12) M. Hiriyanna, The Essentials of Indian Philosophy, (George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1951) 

pp. 151-186. 


(13) Diáu'ddin Barani, Tarikh-i Fitoz Shahi, (Bib. Indica, Calcutta, 1862), p. 465, 
(14) Nizamu'ddin Ahmad Bakhshi, Tabaqadüt-i Akbari, Bib. Indica, Calcutta), Vol. I, p.200. 
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Shaikh Husamu”ddin, a murid and khalifah of Shaikh Nüru'l-Haq (d. 
1410 A D.), was an immanentist. The question of separation from God, 
according to him, does not arise because everywhere there is God, or His 
light or a reflection of His light "5 


Shaikh Hasan Tahir (d. 1503 A.D.), the khalifah of Rafi Hamid Shah, 
who was a khalifah of Shaikh Husàmu'ddin, was a convinced immanentist 
(wujüd:i). He wrote on Sufism and Tauhid (Unity of God). He says, “İn the 
path towards God there are no stages, there is no way; for ‘way’ and ‘stages’ 
are between two distinct things. When there is no duality, there is no way 
and no stage.”"” 


This domination of Wujüdi movement coincided with Bhakti movement 
sponsored by Kabir (b. 1440 A D,), Nanak (b. 1469 A.D.) and Chaitanya 
(1485-1533 A.D.) 


We also find “Madars” and Qalandars active in the 16th century The 
Mdaris became a half mystical and half exhibitionist sect. They were 
Muslims and the doctrine of Wahdatu'l-Wujüd was the cardinal doctrine 
of their teachings, but they went about naked except for a piece of cloth to 
cover their private parts. Their way of life was such that all the external 
differences between a sufi and a yogi ceased to exist. 


. We also find some reformist movements during the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies. One of these was Mahdavi movement led by Sayyid Muhammad 
Jaunpuri (d. 1443-1504 A.D.). Sayyid Muhammad wanted to purify 
Muslim society and thought from degenerating elements This movement 
was purely puritanical in character. "The striking feature of this movement 
was the acceptance of Sayyid Muhammad as the Mahdi This movement 
opposed the Wujudi doctrine of Tauhid. 


Another dominant personality of this period was Shaikh ‘Abdu’l Quddüs 
Gangohi (d. 1538 A.D.) He through his Maki#bdat preached the doctrines 
of Sufism and rejected the conception of 1dentity between the Creature and 
the Creator. He declared “Qurb-i Fard as the stage of perfection. At this 
stage, he said, “A sufi finds himself with God He completely surrenders himself 
to Him. This was the stage when Bayazid Bistamı said, “Oh God, the day 
when I uttered, ‘Glory be to Me, how great is My Majesty,’ I was a magian 
now I cut my girdle and say, “There is nothing to be worshipped except 
God. Muhammad is the apostle of God.’ ””"7 


This revivalism of orthodoxy and reformist movement attained its 


maturity in the hands of Khwajah Baqibilih (1563-1603 A D) and his 
khalifa, Shaikh Ahmad of Sirhind (1564-1624 A.D.). 


Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi, through his Maktéibat, made a vigorous 
attempt to rescue orthodoxy from the embarrassment caused by the worldly 
‘ulama. He gave a tough fight against the Din-i Ilahi of Akbar and the 
negligence of Shari‘a’t by the different sects of the sufis and Muslim intellec- 





(15) Shaikh ‘Abdu’l Haq Muhaddith Dihlavi, (dkhbaru'l Akhyar, Delhi 1309 A.H.), p. 171. 
(16) Ibid., p. 191. 
(17) “Maktübat-ı Shaikh *Abdu'l-Quddus Gangohi, p. 39. 
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tuanls. He, on the basis of kashf (gnosis) and reasoning, declared that the 
doctrine of Wahdatu'l-Wujüd is the lower stage and the higher stage is the 
doctrine of Wahdatu'sh-Shuhüd (apparentism). According to Wahadat-u'sh 
Shuhüd the Unity of existence is not real but apparent. In reality there 
cannot be identity between the creature and the creator. 


After the death of Akbar orthodoxy preached by Shaikh Sirhindi, 
known as Mujaddid Alf Thàni gradually got the upper hand and maintained 
its position in spite of Dara Shikoh’s liberal and mystical predilections. 


Shaikh ‘Abdu’l Haqq Muhaddith Dehlavi was the contemporary of 
Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi. He was an erudite scholar. His book Akhbar’ l- 
AKhyár is an authentic record of the Indian süfis based on original sources 


After Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi, the another dominant personality of 
Naqshbandi order was Shah Waliullah (1702-1765 A.D,). His famous book 
is Hujjatullah al-Baligah which depicts his views on Islam. He has 
emphasised the completeness, the inner consistency and the perfect wisdom of 
the universal orders in this book. 


One of the most significant aspects of Shah Waliu’llah’s intellectual 
enterprises was his endeavour to remove misunderstandings and conflicts by 
means of a synthesis (tatbiq) of the different points of view. The most 
important tatbiq of the Shah was to show that the doctrines of Wahdat-u'l 
Wujüd and Wahdat-u’sh Shuhüd were not doctrines in conflict with each 
other, but these are the stages on the road to spiritual knowledge. Like 
Sirhindi, he, too, confirmed that Wahdatu’sh-Shuhtid was a more advanced 
stage than Wahdat-u'! Wüjud. He also claimed to have received knowledge 
of certain truths direct from God or the Prophet 


After Shah Waliu'llah we find his son Shah “Abdu”1 “Aziz (1746-1824 
A.D.), who through his Fat@wah gave an impetus to orthodoxy. And 
after Shah “Aziz, Shah Isma'il Shahid, the martyr, (1781-1831) and his 
Shaikh, Sayyid Ahmad Brailvi (1786-1851), the two devoted and outstanding 
figures of the movement, vigorously fought for revivalism of orthodoxy 
which culminated in Jihad (Holy war). They were not only theologians but 
süfis of a high rank also. Shaikh Ismá*il strikes a new note in the exposition 
of the Hubb-2 Imani, the way of the Nabi (Prophet). He said, “One of the 
signs of hubb-: Imánt is to give preference to ‘transitive values’ over personal 
self-realisation ; to concentration on reformist activities, political and social 
organisations, service and guidance of the people over dedication to 
prayer and other kinds of intransitive worship." 


The name of Maulvi Karamat ‘Ali of Jaunpur (d 1873) cannot be 
ignored in this connection. He opposed the extremist path of Jihad and 
through his balanced and peace-loving attitude promoted the cause of 
orthodoxy and traditionalism. 


We find complete degeneration of Indian Muslims, both socially and 
politically, in the 19th century. After 1857 the situation became worse. 
Muslims came into direct conflict with the Britishers, Asa result the ‘ulama 
and the Muslim elite began to hate the English people and all their 
traditions and culture. Even to learn the English language was considered 
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to be asin. In this critical hour there came a man like Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan (1817-1898) A.D.). Syed Ahmad Khan through his writings in his 
journal, ‘Tahdhibu’l Akhlàq,' tried his best to normalise the situation and 
to bring the Muslims closer to the Britishers, and to infuse in them modern 
ideas. For this purpose he adopted the methodology of empirical reason 
and emphasized ijtihad He said, "We must remember that circumstances 
keep on changing and we face daily new situations with new problems. If 
therefore we do not have living mujtahids, how shall we ask those who are 
dead about questions which were not material facts of life in their time?" 
He applied the criterion of nature to doctrines about the essence (dhat) and 
attributes of God and held that statements in regard to them in the Qur”an 
and traditions were to be considered allegorical or metaphorical and not 
to be taken literally. For this reason he came to be known as ‘Natur?’ 

He introduced educational reforms. He was of the opinion that Muslims 
must be acquainted with the modern sciences as well as with their traditions 
and theology With this end in view he started a school at Aligarh in 1875 
which soon developed into a college in his life-time and later on after his 
death 1t became a university known as Aligarh Muslim University. 


In the twentiéth century among the most eminent and honoured Indian 
Muslim figures was Dr. Muhammad Iqbal (1877-1938) He closely observed 
the degenerated life of Muslims of the world in general and of Indian 
Muslims in particular, With his philosophical bent of mind he became con- 
vinced that the ultimate solution ofthe philosophical, social and political 
problems of his time was to be found in Islam And he made poetry a cherished 
vehicle to express his philosophical and religious thought The appeal of his 
poetry was stupendous. “Any attempt at criticism or even an objective 
appraisal can, therefore, in the words of Dr. Zakir Husain, seems like nibbing 
at his greatness with tiny, ineffective teeth.” 75 


We find a systematic exposition of the philosophical doctrines of Dr 
Iqbal, to a great extent, in two of his outstanding works: (1) “The Mathnavi 
srar-i Khudi wa Rumüz-i-Bekhudi” and (ii) ‘The Reconstruction of Reli- 
gious Thought in Islam "' 


The personality of God and man and the perfection of man have been 
a constant subject of poetic and mystic contemplation and philosophical 
speculation among Muslims. In his Mathnavi Dr. Iqbal has presented 
what might be called an integrated concept of self, fusing together the 
süfi passion for union with God, the idea of dynamism expounded by 
Bergson, the grouping for self-assertion which was the philosophy of 
Nietzsche and the Shari'at of Islam. 


“The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam’ is an exposition of 
Islamic doctrine in terms of modern philosophy and science. Religion, 
Dr. Iqbal argues, is rooted in a type of experience which is a state of feeling 
with a cognitive aspect. The content of this experience cannot be com- 
municated to others except in the form of a judgement whose validity can be 
determined by means of rational and pragmatic tests. 


(13) M. Mujeeb, The Indian Muslims, (George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 1967), p. 452. 
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Another outstanding religious thinker of our age was Maulana Azad 
(1888-1958). His writings, excepting his ‘India Wins Freedom’ and two 
collections of letters, have a deeply religious colour. His most mature 
thought appears in the "Tarjuman- u'l-Qu'ràn,' the first volume of which 
was published in 1931 The most significant characteristic of the 
Tarjuman is its approach which is fully explained in the commentary on 
the Sarah Fátha, the opending chapter of the Qur'àn. "The approach 
of the Maulana is rational and philosophical. He gives an outline of the 
historical development of belief in God and then presents a fine exposition 
of what the attributes of God as given in the SWrah Fatiha imply. No 
doubt Maulana’s great commentary should him to be an eloquent exponent of 
liberal Islam and a scholar of wide sympathies and keen religious perception. 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE POETRY OF ‘UMAR B. ABI RABI'A 
Mrs. Rais Fatima 


«(JMAR s. ABı RasrA AL-MAKHZUMI was born in A.D  644/A H. 
23 at Janad. His birth took place on the day of the murder of caliph 
"Umarb al-Khattab; so he was given the latter's name and his nickname. 
Upon this Hasan al-Basri exclaimed: "What a truthful person was removed 
from the world on that night and what a false person was brought into it ’”! 


"Umar was born with the proverbial silver spoon 1n his mouth and was 
surrounded with blessings from every side ever since his early life. He was 
the son of a Qurayshite trader who possessed great wealth and a large number 
of slaves. ‘Umar had inherited from his father a large share of his property 
and wealth, but he was extravagant From his many love stories we come to 
know that he set free quite a large number of slaves He made singing 
maids and singing bards his companions who spread his poems far and wide 
by singing them. He used to spend large sums of money on the education 
of his slaves. 


‘Umar b Abi Rabi‘a died in 93 A.H. at the age of seventy 


During the Umayyad period there were a number of distinguished poets 
who composed ghazals, but the poet who towered above them all and 
acquired eminence in the realms of poetry was ‘Umar b Abi Rabi'a, 


In pre-Islamic Arabia, the ghazal did not exist as a separate form of 
poetic composition The pre-Islamic poets were not particular about it but 
it formed the starting point from which they used to open their gasidés and 
later, deviating from it, shifted to the real subject which they wished to deal 
within the qasidds. 

Literary critics have given different names to the poetry composed about 
women and love. Some call it ghazal, others nastb, and still others tashbib 
Ibn-i Rashiq in his al-‘Umda says: “Nasib, ghazal, and tashbib have the 
same meaning." 


However, some difference does exist between the three terms Ghazal 
is usually applied to poetry which deals with women — Tt 1s the expression of 
love towards her. In other words, 1t 1s a description of her beauty, actions, 
and sayings appreciated by men — Tashóib is the description of the beloved's 
qualities, while nas7b is the poet's sentiments of love for her. Ghazal includes 
tashbib as well as nastb 





() gea Shh esp) d dd JS. Jabbar: “Umar b, Abi Rabi'a, Vol. IL, p. 27. 


e 
(2) Quoted from Dr. “Umar Farrükh ‘Umar b. Abi-Rabi‘a al-Makhdhümi, p. 5. 
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Pure Arabic ghazal can be said to have developed only during the 
Umayyad period. In the court of Umayyad caliphs, the poets enjoyed 
hospitality, esteem, generosity and freedom. ‘They became as influential in 
social life as their predecessors had been in the pre-Islamic age. The odes 
or gas?dás of the Umayyad poets were, on the whole, similar to the ancient 
odes both in subject-matter and in structure and enjoyed the same popularity. 
Al-Hajjaj, the governor of Ejaz and Iraq, was very fond of the ghazal, and 
when once Jarir recited to him a pure eulogy, Hajjaj asked: “VVhere is its 
amatory prelude ''?? 


This story is significant, for it shows that ghazal was once again restored 
to 1ts former position in the Umayyad age; it consisted of the classical odes.‘ 
“Umar b. Abı Rabi'a, however, was an exception He composed pure love 
poetry His ghazals were based on the poet's own experiences of love, as 
was the case with most of the Arab poets, though these experiences differed 
from one poet to another. 


The classical ghazal was appreciated and enjoyed by the Arab tribes 
settled in Syria and Iraq and its influence spread all over the Muslim empire. 
But the people of Hijàz were an exception Among them two new types of 
ghazals superseded the classical amatory prelude ? These were the “ ‘Umarit’’® 
ghazal, which represented an uncontrolled impulse, and the “ “Udharit”” ghazal 
which had a definite object and was favoured by poets who had control 
over their impulses İn the Umayyad period the following were the best and 
most famous romantic poets of both the types,i e., “ “Umarit” and “ “Udharit” 
ghazals. 


‘Umar b Abi Rabfa: Composed ghazals about a number 
of women. 

Jamil b. Ma‘mar: Composed ghazals about Buthayna, 
known as Jamil-Buthayna. 

Qays b. al-Malüh: Famous as Majnün-Layla. 

Kuthayyar b, ‘Abd al-Rahman: Famous as Kuthayyar ‘Uzza and 
composed gAazals about Umm al- 
Huwayrath. 

Al-Ahwas: He also adopted ‘Umar’s path. 

Tauba b. Himyar: He composed ghazals about Layla- 
Akhiliyya. 

Layla al-Akhyaliyah: She composed ghazals about Tauba. 


(3 AkAghàni, Vol. IV, pp 53-54 
(4) The use of ghazal in a qasida was temporarily discontinued during the early Islamic period, 
as poetry on the whole was discouraged by Islam. 


(5) Kinany : Development of Ghazal, p. 174. 
(6) Tbid., p. 185. 
(7) Mid., p 178. 
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Among the famous love poets it was ‘Umar whose influence dominated 
the ghazal in his time He was looked upon as a model by other poets. 
Indeed, ‘Umar was the best representative of the ““Umarit” poets. His 
youth, smartness, wealth and leisure earned him the reputation of a “Lady 
Killer,"? while high rank and noble birth protected him from being criti- 
cized by the religious leaders of Hifaz, the governors and even the Umayyad 
caliphs. 


‘Umar has left behind a d?wán which does not contain all of his poems. 
According to Al-Isfahàni, his diwdu must have consisted of two parts, the 
Medinite poems and the Meccan poems İt seems that a large portion of 
his poetry has been lost. In his extant diwdn there are some odes which 
appear to be truncated, but it would be incorrect to think that all or even 
most of them fall in this category Due to his unlimited popularity certain 
lesser poets were led to attribute their own verses to him.,, 


‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a wrote exclusively pure love poem, i.e., ghazals. 
We do not find any other form of poetry in his diwdn, and the main themes 
of his poetry are “‘women” and “love.” ‘Umar described women in all 
aspects, home life, travels, conversation and play. While doing so he adop- 
ted the narrative style. He composed pure ghazals in an artistic manner 
We do not know of any Islamic poet who has represented his age in his 
verses in the manner in which ‘Umar has done. Taha Husain is of the 
opinion : 
"If you want to know İraq of the Abbassid period thoroughly you must 
read Abü-Nuvvas minutely (famous for his drinking songs); if you want 
to know something about Hijaz during the Umayyad period, you have 
to go back to Ibn Abi Rabfa....... ...... If you go through Muslim 
b Walid, Husain b. al-Dahhak, Abu’l-‘Atahiya, al-‘Arji, Ahwas and 
Ibn Zarih, etc , you will not find in any of them what you find in Abü- 
Nuvvas concerning the life in Baghdad and in Ibn Abi Rabi‘a con- 
cerning the life in Hijaz at that time.”” 


However, it is a controversial question whether his poetry is the mirror 
of the social life of Hijàz in the first century of Hijra or whether it reflects 
the literary life of Hijdz in that century , again, whether it is important 
because it paints a vivid picture of the Hijazi woman of that period or 
whether its importance lies in its style and diction. But if we read ‘Umar’s 
poetry from the point of view that is the mirror of his own life and persona- 
lity, we will find an answer to all the above-mentioned questions and will 
at the same time collect valuable hterary and historical information about 
that age. 


“Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a belonged to that group of poets which was ad- 
mired by the younger generation of his age. Although the other poets of his 
group were quite equal to ‘Umar in their noble heritage and wealth and 
commanded equal respect, yet they had certain drawbacks which 'Umar 
did not have. For instance, Harith b. Khalid was the governor of Mecca 


(8) Kinany: Development of Ghazal, p. 174. 
(9) Taha Husain; Haith al-Arb"aa, Vol. I, pp. 289-290 (Dar al-Ma‘arif, Egypt). : 
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but he had little time at his disposal, for he was deeply involved in adminis- 
tration. Again, Al-‘Arji spent a large part of his life fighting in the 
Byzantium." It may be pointed out that ‘Umar never composed an 
erotic poem about a woman who did not belong to a higher ranking family." 
If by chance we come across some verses about certain unknown women, we 
must realise that they were the outcome of a transitory excitement created 
by their beauty. : 

Besides ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a, there were a number of poets of his age 
who wrote about women, and their style was different from that of 'Umar. 
As we have already pointed out, there existed two schools of ghazal at the 
time "'Udharit" and “ “Umarit”” The poets belonging to the former group 
loved one woman and composed poetry exclusively concerning her. For 
example, famil loved Buthayna, Kuthayvar loved 'Uzza and their entire poetry 
is devoted to these women. The other group of poets, on the other hand, 
composed erotic poetry concerning numerous women as was the case with 
“Umar, Al-Ahwas and Al-'Arji, etc | 

In his personality, ‘Umar seemed to possess some feminine traits ‘Abbas 
Mahmüd al-“Aqqad has cited an example of these. He says: “He (ie , “Umar) 
used to say: In my youth I was loved, I did not love I will remain encir- 
cled by the beautiful women until my death. Once I met two young women, 
one of whom said: O, Ibn Abi Rabi‘a! Come near me, I wish to say 
something in your ear. When I went near her the other women also came 
near me. !? İt is evident from this story that ‘Umar was self-conscious 
about his own handsome personality and he always considered himself as a 
beloved and not as a lover y 


a. Conception of Love: 


"Love needs three things to flourish: youth, leisure and a belief that 
woman is an equal to love, not a devil to avoid That is why the home and 
paragon of the purest and most genuine sort of love are to be found in the 
modest and gloomy tents of Arabıa.”"" 

‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a possessed all the three qualities in abundance and 
hence he was a great love poet. 

Let us now consider the different aspects of his conception of love: its 
nature, source of origin and its effect on his life as also the mode of its 
expression which he adopted in his poetry. 

We have already seen that ‘Umar was not an “ “Udharit” poet, yet he was 
not reckless in his love as was the case with certain other “ “Ümarit” and 
‘Abbasid poets. He was more of a moralist and hence in his love an 
idealist. He never loved with his heart but only with his mind and tongue 





(10) “Abbas Mehmüd al-‘Aqqad, Sha‘ir al-Ghazal, p. 27. 

(11) Ibid., p. 27. 

(12) Tbid.. p. 48. 

(13)eKinany "Development of Ghazal, p. 57, (Stendhal, De l'Amour. Paris 1928, p. 143), 
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as he was not a beduin but a city dweller. He was a platonic lover. The 
large number of his beloveds may be cited as proof of this claim on our part. 
He praised more than twenty beautiful women in his poetry He composed 
ghazals about Surayya, daughter of ‘Ali b. Abdullah, Fatima, daughter of 
Muhammad b. al-Asha'th al-Kindi , ‘A’isha, daughter of Talha; Zainab, 
daughter of Müsa al- Jumhi; Kulthüm, daughter of Sa‘ad al-Makhdhimi; 
Ramla, daughter of ‘Abdallah; Hind, daughter of al-Harth al-Murtyya; 
Umm al-Hakim; Fatima, daughter of ‘Abdal-Malik b. Marwan; Sakina, 
daughter of Hussain. Besides these, he has also mentioned the names of the 
following women: Umm-i-Zaid, Umm-i-Amr, Umm-i-Naofal, Rabab and 
Laila. A few singing maids also find a placein his poetry. They are Hamida, 
Asmà and Jamila, etc.!? But the praise of all these women does not mean that 
his love was divided among them, though it is true that he was born only for 
love. He possessed a heart that had deep feelings, as is evident from his 
verses and from the stories narrated about his association with women. His 
love expressed itself in different forms: sometimes he was an ‘‘Tbahi” 
who was a devotee of beauty and sometimes he merely enjoyed ıt." Again, 
sometimes he was an “ “Udharı” who was content only with a glance or 
exchange of a few words with his beloved or again simply satisfied with a 
restrained praise of them in his poetry 


In his verses ‘Umar has depicted all these aspects of love in the best 
possible way. We find in his diwán the “1bahT” verses in which he has 
described his wanderings more vividly and beautifully than in the ‘Udharit 
verses which are mirrors of faithful love, full of complaints, sorrows, grief 
and disappointments. In his diwdn we also find artistic verses which he 
did not compose due to any inner urge, but only for the singing bards or in 
response to the wishes of his friends who besought him to compose them." 


Sometimes ‘Umar is amorous in his love, but he does not take delight in 
describing the grief which is supposed to be its essential element. 


‘Umar mostly addressed women in his poems; it is very rare that he 

has addressed a man in them. In one of his poems he says: 
18} All gals " N "ə. dlə 8l si als 3 (əs əzəl Js 

(I reproached my heart and my eyes ın the same way, i.e. in one 
sentence. He told me: Do not reproach me but drive away the misfortune). 

]t is also rare that he complains of his separation from his beloveds or 
of the obstacles put in the way of his love His poetry 1s full of references 
to himself. Being handsome he saw in himself the reflection of his beloveds 
It is for this reason that he usually presented himself as the beloved and 
not as the lover. Again, it was for this reason that his poetry 1s devoid of 
the pangs of separation and neglect, essentially emotions expressed by the 


(14) Da”ıra-ı al-Ma‘arif, Vol 2, pp. 307-308. 
(15) Jbid., pp. 307-308. 
(16) Ibid., p. 308. 
(17) Ibid., p. 308. 
(18) Diwan, p. 144 . ? 
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lover and not by the beloved. He never complains of grief and separation ; 
it is the women who do so. And his sweethearts were the ones who were 
entrapped in his love and not he 1n theirs. They were tortured by his love 
and yearned for a glance at him. 

It is narrated about Fatima, daughter of ‘Abd al-Malik, that when once 
she went on a pilgrimage, Hajjaj b Yüsuf wrote to ‘Umar asking him to men- 
tion her name in one of his poems After the pilgrimage was over, she asked a 
passer-by. “VVho are you?” Hereplied: “One of the inhabitants of Mecca.” She 
said: ““May curse of Allah be upon you and on the people of your city.” He 
asked her for what reason she had made this remark and she answered : 
“TI entered Mecca for pilgrimage with my maid-servants, the like of whom 
no eye has ever seen But Ibn Abi Rabi'a remained indifferent to us and 
did not provide us with the entertainment of his verses so that we could 
enjoy our journey " The man replied: “I have never found him doing any- 
thing except this." She said: “If vou let me hear some of his verses I will 
pay you ten dindrs for every couplet.””” 

Surayya used to enjoy intensely the verses he wrote in her praise. She 
was of the opinion that only that woman should be considered beautiful 
whose name was mentioned in verses by the romantic poets, and when 
‘Umar said about Ramla: 


20 bs JU y 240 Al pa Ad 5 Las, - 5 


(Her veil was thrown away uncovering it, i.e., her face and the moonlight 
began to shine for the spectators), Surayya became angry?! with him because 
she was very proud of her own beauty. 


In the language of one of his beloveds ‘Umar says: 
2 FL exi i coa Ub Mijas əl cus] 3] Qux 


(When she became sure that I am going to leave her, she said : Alas! 
Would that I had been dead before this day, O, *Umar!) 


Praising another beloved he says: 
Mis ai Lll Ob suut L Wolk by Xi, de cəlb 
Mee dls de ey ARR ue ole ol 
Mey cule Gəl dəl ose eS SI x ə 44 Gİ 
AE cul dol Ke Gl «b! e ez udi y 


(One day (while waiting for me) she said to her neighbour : What would 
you say when the heart has indulged in love? The chaste woman gave her a 
good reply which was not immoral : It does not matter. Protect your modesty 


(19) J.S Jabbar, Vol. H, pp. 128-129. 
(20) Diwan, p. 495. 
(21) J.S. Jabbar, Vol. H, p. 174. 
(22) Diwan, p. 115. 
(23) Ibid., p.-350. 
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under the veil and in dignity. You are not the first woman who is related 
with this man (in love) Do not reveal your love of him till I meet him. 
Very soon, I will satisfy you (regarding it) if I do not die early). 

By such descriptions in his ghazals ‘Umar intensified his love in the 
hearts of young women. At the same time he indicated that all maidens 
were desirous of his love and attention. 

We thus find that a new trend in poetry had begun with ‘Umar b. Abi 
Rabi'a. 'Umar can be said to have brought about a revolution in Arabic 
poetry. Before him the poets used to pose themselves as lovers, but it was 
‘Umar who reversed this trend. The absence of the feelings of separation 
and grief 1n "Umar's verses was not due to the fact that he had no feelingsat 
all These he did possess but only he expressed them on behalf ot his beloveds. 
Thereby he also proved that it was his beloved who alone yearned for him. 
He says: 


24) Cul Aa) yl e sd M ial , w let! hi öl cl ly 

(She said. If Abu'] Khattab meets us we will pass the time with him 
today or we will recite the verses). 

Again, it was his beloved who complains of his unfaithfulness and it was 
she who was mostly reproached by the people. This is reflected in the 
following couplet by ‘Umar.’ 

AKG 1 aide Lin hs ies gay tly gel gəl 

(Is there a backbiting woman between us whose backbites you confirm (by 
your actions as an unfaithful lover) and do not prove them false?) 

C “Umar was a true artist as far as he paintec the feelings of a woman 
and her sense of love by using subtle and appropriate words. \ 

‘Umar also had exchange of love letters with some of his beloveds as is 
evident from his diwaén In one of his letters to Surayya he wrote the follow- 
ing verses : 

da 4] ..-. əə gəli U^ cJ | a 
2 yaza əl pak Ly öl 4A AS | 3 ə” 
ASS 9 yeməli ou ö ad uu 43$ yə 
264 23 dant nar 3 sə... 4 d.a | 


(From my home town I sent you copy of @ letter purporting to be 
from a passionate grief-stricken lover. The intensity of his grief is such that 
his eyes are ceaselessly showering bitter tears. ‘The flames of passion blazing 
in his heart and lungs keep him sleepless). 

It is said that Surayya also replied to him in verses as it is proved by 
his own verses : 


(24) Ibid., p. 113. 
(25) Ibid., p. 419. 
(26) Ibid , p. 482. : 
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rcl sas eləki 2 LJ] ur İç à 


(Let me know whether what you wrote to me 1s true or is merely making 
fun of me). 


Thus ‘Umar was the first poet who invented this style of letter-writing 
which was followed by the Abbassid poets later. Through the mouth of his 
beloveds he described their female-neighbours, their sisters and maid-servants 
and their love for him. 


‘Umar never composed a poem or even a verse ın praise of wine while 
most of his contemporaries were fond of drinking wine as is reflected in their 
poetry The younger generation of his age was fond of drinking ? He 
was a poet who transgresses, to some extent, restrictions and limits in 
describing the women and his love for them, yet he remained untouched by 
the drinking bouts going on around him in his time This shows the strength 
of character that he possessed. 


b. Conception of Women : 


It is narrated that once Sulayman b ‘Abd al-Malik met ‘Umar and 
asked him: "What prohibits you, O ‘Umar, from praising us?” ‘Umar 
bluntly replied: “I never praise men; I praise only women.” 


The“ “Umarit” poets, like their pre-Islamic predecessors, never celebrated 
the charms and virtues of their wives in their love poems Thus, we find 
that ‘Umar never composed a ghazal about the women he loved after ne had 
married them. If we find him mentioning such women in his poetry he must 
have done so before his marriage to them. ‘Umar had a wide experience of 
love in all its manifestations. He has described its development, signs and 
secrets as carefully and meticulously as his pagan predecessors had described 
the encampment of their beloveds and the natural scenery of their 
surroundings. ‘This was because he had devoted all his intellectual energies 
and talent to dealing with women and love. 


“ ““Umarit” poets induced women tol ove them by various methods. One of 
these was to arouse their vanity either by telling them that 1t was a sign of 
aristocracy to be free to do whatever they liked without caring for the norms 
of society ; or by mocking at their prosperous life as long as 1t was devoid of 
love; or by promising them to celebrate their beauty in love poems; or by 
preferring them to all the beloveds whom the poets had praised previously ?? 
‘Umar says: “In her life she was pleased with the shade 1n her room, with 
her green garden full of sappy trees, with her guardian who provided for all 
her needs, so nothing kept her wakeful at night ''?! 


(27) J S. Jabbar, Vol II, p. 45 
(28) Ibid., p. 116 
(29) Ibid, p. 96. 
(30) Kinany, Development of Ghazal, pp. 212-213. 


(31) Ibid., 213, One of ‘Umar’s beloveds was once awake at night as she was struck by love; 
she recited these two verses and said. Surely ‘Umar does not know anything about me 
e DOW. 
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Another method of inducement was to address the heart and mind of 
the woman. When they addressed a woman they stirred sympathetic feelings 
in her by claiming that they were about to die because of the pangs of love ?? 
“Umar asked his beloved, Kaltham bint Sa'ad . 

ə n» JF R) ay eK od | kə (4m 

(“Tell me how would you account for the slayer of a Muslim man),’’*4 

Sometimes ‘Umar adopted more witty and clever postures when he 
appealed to his beloveds' sentiments He requested them at least to promise 
him some favour in future by way of consolation even if they did not intend 
to keep the promise Addressing one of his beloveds, he says: 

"Promise to grant me a favour even if you do not want to keep it, for to 
live in hope does good to a İover.””" 

The same was the case with most of the " 'Umarit" poets Later, these poets 
pretended to forget that their beloveds’ promises were not meant to be 
fulfilled and urged them either to keep their promises or to agree to refer the 
matter to a tribunal whose judges and witnesses they had to choose 
themselves ?$ 

The prime objective of these “ 'Umarit" poets was to describe their love 
for women. Their second aim was to address those women through poetry 
who enjoyed the gay life of Hijaz, namely, the aristocratic Arab ladies and 
those maids who in their day-to-day activity rubbed shoulders with the 
pleasure-seekers of Mecca, Medina, and Ta’if (The poet described their 
beauty, adornment, fragrance and the sweetness of their conversation as the 
poets of the Jahiliya had done in the pre-Islamic period, but with more 
elegance and accuracy 57 

“Umar says: 

” d vəl All OQ Aa deb. dà ww ii 
y- Soalh “gs F Ci Lad 4 eai cU 
Lait de ə cele ab aye . Cà oli 

(She said to her friend politely: In the affairs of ‘Umar you have spoiled 
your tawaf (1.e , Haj), and she said to her We must go to him so that he 
may see us. Then, O my sister ! wink at him secretly To thisshe answered : 
Iİ have winked at him but he refused Afterwards, they followed me on my 
footprints) 

“Umar had described certain singing girls in these terms: 


32) Ibid, p 213. 

(33) Al-Aghani, Ed. II, Vol. 1, 205 

(34) Kınany . Development of Ghazal, pp. 213-214. 
(35) Ibid., p. 214. 

(35) Kinany, p 214 

(36) Ibid 

(37) Ibid., p 217 

(38) Diwan,p 137. 
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‘Those black-eyed girls were like gazelles in autumn when they are forced 
to come out (of their shed) and driven at a rapid pace." 


“Their silk-clothes smelled (of) perfume and of myrtle blended with 
musk 

“They stirred the yearning even of contented hearts when they played 
with their tambourine. 


"When they finished their marvellous song they still remained inviting 
the refined heart to diversion ”” 


The ‘Umarit poets, like the poets of the period of Ja/nitya, were realistic 
and outspoken ın their poetry They described the beauty of their beloveds, 
their personality, nature, intrigues, coquetry and modesty. They also adopted 
witty and playful attitudes ın their expression Their realism was very 
subtle, shrewd, full of vigour and interesting minute details. It was some- 
times affected and loud as compared to the natural and sober realism of their 
pagan predecessors They were not content with depicting their beloved in 
her outdoor life only but portrayed her indoors too where she was surrounded 
by her sisters, friends or maid-servants She discussed with them the men 
with whom she came 1n contact and talked about her affairs and her intimate 
problems freely and in confident tones. How beautifully “Umar has depicted 
the picture of three sisters 1n the following two verses : 


ye pc e aus A P Uo | ei I" 
4 al am e glade i We 233 3 d Sall cb 
(The elder one asked: Do you know that youth? The middle one said: 


Yes! itis ‘Umar ‘The younger one inquired when she intended (to ask) her: 
Verily we know him, Can the moon be (ever) cancealed ?) 


‘Umar does not stop here in his description of women; he goes on to 
relate the grief of a woman who is in love with him and plays all sorts of 
tricks to meet him or to have a glance at him. To achieve this she does not 
even hesitate to forego the benefits attached to the pilgrimage. 

Let us now describe some of the women about whom ‘Umar composed 
lyrics. 

1. SURAYYA, daughter of “Alı b. ‘Abd-Allah, was a beautiful woman who 
belonged to a noble and wealthy family of Mecca. “U mar composed ghazals 
about her as he had intimate relations with her The secret of his love for 
her was disclosed to her people, but when she heard that ‘Umar had married 
Kaltham bint Sa'ad she was furious with him When ‘Umar went to Yemen 
Surayya was married to Suhail b ‘Abd al-Aziz b Marwàn who took her to 
Egypt." And when 'Umar heard of this he composed a poem which includes 
the following verse: 


Lab iT ail 492 Mee bl Kall Cel 
(39) Kinany, Development of Ghazal, p. 218 
(40) Sbawqi Zaif, Törökh al-Adab al-‘Arabi, Vol. IL, p. 352. 
(41) ‘Umar Farrükh, ‘Umar b Abi Rabi'a, p. 35. 
(42) Diwan, 495, JS. Jabbür, Vol. II, p. 94. 
e 
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(O, one who has married Surayyà to Suhail; may Allah prolong your 
life! How can these two, (1.e , Surayyà and Suhail) unite )* 

However, ‘Umar tried to continue his relations with her even after her 
marriage. 

Fatima, daughter of Muhammad b al-Ash'ath al-Kindi, with whom 
‘Umar fell in love during a pilgrimage. She also fell in love with him. ‘Umar 
sent the proposal of marriage to her but he did not succeed.^* 

3. ‘A’isHa BINT TALHA B ‘UBAID-ALLAH was the most beautiful woman of 
her time. “Umar encountered her during a fawáf around the Ka'ba and 
fell in love with her. He composed a number of poems about her which were 
sung publicly. Once as she rode on a mule in Mecca ‘Umar saw her; he 
stopped her and said: "Listen to what I have composed about you " She 
was not angry but replied: “O liar! (let us have) what you have said,” and 
‘Umar recited the following verses “5 


e dry rsa RI fe algal lE 42, b 
E bac be du; Cà S te gl ca dilü ol 
— oue A gaa Ol A.İ "" le cu d 
(O, the mistress of the spotted mule! Is it possible for you to take pity on 
‘Umar (and) not to give him trouble. She replied: Live or die with your 
own disease. Cu it yourself because there is nothing for you that we can 
offer you by way ‘frecreation You have excited my anger. I will cool it. 
If you give me cómpensation (it will not be injustice on your behalf) because 
you have been giving me troubles for many years. If I have been capable of 
returning what you have done to us we have eaten your flesh without cooking 
it). 


3 


After hearing these verses she said to her mule: “Go on.” And she went 
away. "The members of her family became angry with ‘Umar and asked 
him not to compose poems about her in future, and he complied with their 
request.” 

4. ZAINAB BINT Musa AL-İuMHT: ‘Umar celebrated in his poetry her intel- 
lect, literary interest and beauty which had captured his heart.?? Her brother 


~ (43) This verse has astronomical conception : Surayya (Pleads) and Suhail (Canopus) are two 
stars away from each other. 

(44) ‘Umar Farrükh, ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a, p. 35. 

(45) Ibid., p 36. 

(46) J.S. Jabbür, Vol. II, 174. 

(47) Diwan, p 461. 

(48) J.S. Jabbar, Vol. II, p. 174. 

(49) ‘Umar Farrükh, p. 35. 

(50) Ibid., p. 36. 
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Qudáma b. Misa al-Jumhi has related: “Once I went with my sister to 
perform the ‘Umra and I met “Umar riding a horse at Sarif.*! He saluted 
me. 1 asked him, “VVhere are you going, O, Abii al-Khattib>”’ He replied 
“TI am told of a very beautiful woman of my tribe I want to converse with 
her." [ again asked, “Do you know that she 1s my sister?" He replied, 
"No" and went back to Mecca.*? 

5. FATIMA BINT ‘ABD AL-MALIK: Once she went on a pilgrimage and sent 
for him through her maid-servant. He was brought to her three times with 
his eyes covered with a piece of cloth. But the fourth time he managed to 
see her by some tricks and fell in love with her.? He composed poems about 
her but due to the fear of 'Abd al-Malik and Hajjàj he did not mention her 
name.” When she finished her pilgrimage and departed for Damascus he 
recited the following verse °° 

der ə Jo ə e Sle uel nl ee as 
36 esaet dé des. ut sed glade yə eJ Al N 

(Perhaps I would have put my life to an end on the day of departure ; 
would that I had died before the day of departure. I dare not utter the 
words for I am afraid and tears are flowing like a stream). 

Besides these women, 'Umar composed poems about several other women 
also. He has mentioned the names of Lubaba bint ‘Abd Allah b. “Abbas, 
wife of “Utba b. Abu Sufyan, and Sakina bint al-Husain in his poems. About 


Hind bint al Harth, ‘Umar composed many poems, the most famous of which 
is the one whose opening verse is as follows: 


Sud Ce Cual az, Ax3 54 Lo el ka cJ 


(Hind would have given us what she promised and (thus) she should haev 
cured our heart from (disease) in which it is caught) 


c. Conception of Wine : 


During the Umayyad period the main sources of enjoyment and 
entertainment were music, hunting and drinking wine. ‘Umar was a lover 
of entertainment and was particularly fond of music and singing. He did 
not like hunting as we do not find any reference to it in his poetry, which 
may have been due to his preoccupation with composing poems and love 
affairs. 

As for drinking, it is debatable whether he took wine. Although Islam 

prohibits wine drinking, we know from history that the youth of 'Umar's 


(51) A town ten miles from Mecca. 

(52) Ibn Wasil al-Hamavı, Tayr?d al- Aghüni, p. 47. 

(53) “Umar Farrükh, p. 37. 

(54) Al-Aghàni, Vol. I, p. 195. 

(55) J.S. Tabbür, Vol. If, 129, Anwar Tamır, pp. 129-130. 
(56) Ibid. 

(12) Diwan, p. 312. 
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age were mostly fond of it.** Usually wine was served at the literary 
gatherings which *Umar visited 

Abu’! Faraj has, however, tried to prove that ‘Umar was a drunkard. 
According to him, the black colour of his teeth was due to his excessive 
drinking of wine. Relating a story in this connection he says that once 
"Umar accompanied by his friend, Ibn-i Surayj, and some slaves, rode from 
Mecca to Mina, passed by the encampment of a man from Bani “Abd Manaf 
at al-Kathayyab and ordered that his tent be fixed there, He there saw the 
only daughter of this man coming out of her tent unveiled for fresh air. 
Several maids were in attendance in order to form a screen between her and 
the passers-by. When her maids saw 'Umar they exclaimed : Here comes 
“Umar, the grandson of Abü Rabfa. The girl also raised her head and 
looked at him. “The servants instantly rushed her back into the tent and 
drew its curtain down. ‘Umar continued to stare at the tent and was dazed ; 
after a short while he recited some verses, including the following one: 


9m she cuml Vy da 0 qot eral gl] cəb 


(In the valley of Mohassab I beheld her from Mina where she stood ; 
caution bade me turn aside, but love forbade and fixed me there).5? 


However, the golden opportunity had slipped and even ‘Umar with his 
long experience of these matters could not foresee that a second meeting 
would take place. On his return journey he decided to pass some time there. 
So he sent some of his servants ahead and asked them to go to his house at 
Mecca, prepare breakfast and bring it with wine to Kathayyab. When 
they reached Kathayyab they ate and drank and Surayj sang on the 
tambourine. The passers-by were attracted by them and halted to enjoy the 
music. At dusk one of them cried out: O singer! Be afraid of Allah. You 
are holding back the people from their religious duties. On this Surayj 
stopped singing for some time, but later began to sing again till late at night 
when Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik reached there. Then Surayj sang according to 
his wishes for the whole night. Being pleased Yazid gave him his cloak and 
ring as a reward “1 


T his story is also mentioned by Anwar "Tamir in his book.9? But the 
story seems to be unfounded as ‘Umar died just before the end of the rule of 
Walid b. “Abd al-Malik,® 1.e., before the accession of Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
to the throne. Hence he could not have met Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Mahk. Even 
if he did, he was too old to write poetry, as is accepted by all authorities. 


(58) JS. Jabbür, Vol IT, p. 116. 


(59) Ibid., pp. 117-118, In Diwan t is eol. 
(60) Palgrave, Eastern question, p. 293. 
(61) J S. Jabbür, Vol. II, pp. 117-119. 


(62) caleall a) aJ] pp. 143-146. 
(63) ‘Umar Farrükh, p. 34. | . 
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As for his black teeth, they were due to the treatment he had after the 
blow given by one of his beloveds and not due to excessive wine drinking.” 

There is another narration which says that when 'Umar along with 
Ahwàs and Ibn Abi “Atiq went to Jamila, the singer, she offered them wine. 
At first ‘Umar refused to take it but when he saw his friends drinking he also 
drank.$5 But this is not a strong argument in favour of his drinking wine, 
because it is very difficult for a person to follow his friends in drinking 
especially when it can become a matter of disgrace for him Once a woman 
asked him when ‘Umar went to her house: “Would you like to have some 
wine?" He replied: “No, only water." So she brought a jar of water and 
he drank water from it.*9 

Thus it is a controversial question whether ‘Umar was fond of wine. 
Actually this was not the case. If he, at all, was used to drinking wine he 
would have composed some verses in its praise, as was the practice with 
other poets of the time. But we do not find a single poem of his in praise of 
wine in his diwan. However, in some of his verses wine has been used as a 
simile. For instance: 


67 vA I N $ By CIC, Cal ja OK yal (Ms. LS. 


Once ‘Abd al-Malik, the Caliph, told him that Allah has prohibited 
wine and asked him whether he drank wine or not. “Umar quoted the verse 
from the Qur'àn about poets: “Verily they say what they never practise.’ 

During his meetings with his beloveds ‘Umar never crossed the limits of 
modesty and morality. In his own words he was only a lover of beauty : 


9 JJ] 23 N] 4» JJ. bY ejl abl da^ azi əl 


d. Social Conception: 

The life and poetry of “Umar reflected the cultural life and social 
conditions of his age. With the accession of the Umayyads to the Caliphate 
a change had occurred in the political and social life of the period A 
revolution was brought about in the mode of dress, arts and architecture and 
the eating and drinking. 

The fact which makes ‘Umar distinct from his contemporary poets is 
that he was the only poet who depicted in his poetry the social life of the 
period, especially with reference to women. At the same time his poetry 
reflected his own sentiments and emotions which had made his soul restless 

If we wish to know the life of an Arab woman of that period and are 
unable to do so through the study of the history and literature produced at 


(64) J.S. Tabbür, Vol. II, p. 33, Da'irat al-Ma‘arif, Vol. 11, 306. 
(65) J S. Jabbür, Vol. II, p. 122. 
(66) “Abbas Mahmüd al-“Aqqad, p. 61. 
(67) Diwdn, p. 122. 
(68) J S. Yabbür, Vol. II, 121, « Q əN le gl ga gil şə 
(69) Diwan, 495 
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the time, we should turn to the poetry of “Umar b Abi Rabia. In it we 
shall see the Arab woman in her bright colours seeking pleasure and living a 
fulllife. We shall also discern through it the true nature of the relations 
between man and woman. This is due to the fact that ‘Umar loved woman 
with all her good and bad points. 

Women in pre-Islamic period also put on veil, but it was practised only 
by a few of them and those who did so were conscious of it as Nabigha, the 
famous poet, has described: 


70446, Cozal y «zy ab lin] 27 19 aeaall dax. 


(The veil fell down but she did not intend to drop it down. She seized 
it and held it with (her) hand). 

During the Umayyad period most women did not use the veil in spite of 
the teaching of Islam for its use. 'A'isha, whom 'Umar had met during a pilgri- 
mage, was an ideal woman of an aristocratic family who, on the one hand, was 
virtuous and chaste but who on the other hand did not observe the veil, and 
hence did full justice to her beauty and physical charms When her husband 
objected to her not using the veil she said.” 


beg tll oly OF cued Sle pad yey al ol 
7 db “zo, J la dl 5 ) ee s 5 one le vede alas 
"m də m 35 3 Əl 


(Allah adorned me with beauty; I want that people should observe it 
and recognise its supremacy over them, why then should I conceal it?... .. 
By Allah! there is no stigma in me for any one to describe) 

This is a typical example of women who were conscious of their beauty. 
They retained the beduin tradition of not using the veil and yet maintained 
their honour and grace. Quite in contrast to them were those women who 
covered their faces with veil ‘Umar had love affairs mostly with such 
women and described them in his poems. The following verse is a good 
example of this: 


Dhu ol elle loo əə us. 


(VVhen vve halted and saluted, the faces became enlightened (but) their 
beauty must be veiled). 

Al-Mubarrad has also expressed such a view ““The embellished mantle 
fell from the beauty '?* In this sentence he has explained that the mantle 
or veil was the indication of beauty which should be concealed Most of the 
women used net masks for their faces Umar's diwdn contains several verses 

in which we find the description of such veils. One runs as follows: 


(70) Diwan, 52 

(71) ‘Abbas Mahmüd al-“Aqqad, 40. 

(72) Ibid., 40. 

(73) Diwan, 171. 

(74) “1ədl alo JI uel gə cn Jb P" Xs. Yabbür, Vol. I, p. 90. 
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751 Ue (gəl lese cal , E e u^ si Ohad ə «^| 3 
We learn from the poetry of that period that women of this age usually 
wore a thin Alexandrian shirt and a long cloth or coloured mantle to cover 
their bodies and a veil or net mask to cover their faces.”” Describing the 
appearance of one of his beloveds, ‘Umar says” 


77) das d and as tT a] d.e ə ALİ "E 3 
(Keep clean your mantle (or make it transparent) for him so that when 


he looks at you, you can allure him ) 
In another verse he describes her veil made of pure silk thus : 


7 pee yeh gl SW gif Şə all Viet vas y Sail 
(Her silken veil (being transparent) disclosed her and I said (or I was 


confused) whether she is the sun or bright moon). 

In yet another verse he describes her dress in these terms: 

79 olx Ji) Naya ee E ə aum Git Cpe is 

(The Janadi dress, 1.e., the thin Yemenite silk reflects her body. She 
appears like the sun from the clouds). 

Again, he extols the thinness of her dress 1n the following verse: 

80 , pd v y. eo ovS lau əhə s 9? Wd 3) 

(If a small ant creeps on her bright skin the sigus of its crawling will be 
visible). 

Thus ‘Umar’s life was devoted to frank and uninhibited ghazal. He 
always composed ghazal about young ladies belonging to various tribes, 
including the Quraysh upon whom he showered praises in extravagant terms. 
His diwán is full of the description of the cultural and social environments 
in which these noble ladies lived He paints a vivid picture of their dresses, 
ornaments and coquetry In the following beautiful verses he has described 
the appearance of one of his beloveds, Surayya, and her friends: 


wif ga LIU uui ci SN LS eu 
WIN TE Ae el te palsy dE WL dae Oa 
rail | 3 gel U^ za! də à yl un adeb bad hy 


“(Surayya said to her friends who were walking slowly: Come! 
We must greet Abii Khattab from near. 


(75) Diwan, p. 132. 

(76) I.S. Jabbür, Vol I, pp 36-36 
(77) Diwan, p. 154. 

(78) Ibid., p. 155. 

(79) Ibid., p. 408. 

(80) Ibid , p. 117. 

(81) Ibid., p. 420. 
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"When she said this they rushed forward. They were walking like 
idols made of gold. 

'""They were moving with coquetry dressed in fine Susa garments and 
in pure and finely decorated brocade. 

You will see upon them the ornaments of pearls combined with topaz 
and ruby like bright stars *’) 


NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Review frticle 


FATHPUR SIKRİ, by Saiyid Athar 
Abbas Rizvi and Vincent John Adams Flynn. 
DB Taraporewala Sons and Co, Private 
Limited, Bombay, 1955, pp. 1-xxiv, 175, 
plates XLVIII (96 illustrations 1n all) Price 
not mentioned 


This short-lived capital of Akbar, despite 
the upheavals it has seen and utter neglect 
to which 1t was subjected 1n the past, 1s yet 
one of the few places in the Indian sub- 
continent, where the palace-city complex as 
planned under orders of that emperor has 
retained more or less its. original character 
and is among the best known and frequently 
visited sites of the country. It deserves the 
distinction too: 1n plan, conception, execu- 
tion and architectural effect, its monuments 
spread over a considerable area have a strik- 
ing individuality, the keynote of which 1s an 
overall indigenous character—in building 
material, execution or general design Any 
detailed study of such a site and ifs monu- 
ments is always welcome. 


The present volume on Fathpur Sikri 
and its monuments by Dr SAA Rizvi of 
the Australian National University, Canberra, 
Australia, and his research student Mr. Vinc- 
ent John Flynn 1s one such work İt is based 
on extensive and intensive investigations of 
the site made by them in March, May and 
December 1972, with the backing of and 
manifold facilities (pp. 1x-x) provided by the 
Archaeological Department of the Govern- 
ment of India Not relying on the investiga- 
tions of the site alone, the authors claim fo 
have examined all known contemporary 
sources, together with the reports of foreign 
visitors and also consulted later sources in 
Persian. They have not overlooked publica- 
tions of the last century ahd have also read 
more modern works Nor have they omitted 
learned journals. All m all they have based 
‘their conclusions upon the purpose and 
history of the various buildings, as firmly as 
we can set them, upon original sources. 


They have also offered conjectures with this 
clarification tbat these they believed to be 
based firmly upon known facts about the life 
of Akbar’s court or in matters of style and 
decoration of buildings upon parallels exist- 
ing at Fathpur or elsewhere. 


That Fathpur Sikri deserved such patns- 
taking research and treatment will not be 
disputed even for a moment by any one. 
The book has therefore come not a day too 
soon. The stte was only once thoroughly 
surveyed slightly less than a century ago by 
Edmund W Smith of ‘the Archaeological 
Survey, whose four-volume work, The 
Moghul Architecture of Fatehpur Sikri 
(Allahabad, 1894-98; reprint, Parts I-II, 
Delhi, Varanasi, 1973) 1s still considereed by 
scholars, 1ncluding the authors of the prstent 
book, as an extremely useful work  Anoher 
important book on Fathpur Sikri 1s the 
Athar-i Akbar? in Urdu by Maulavi Muham- 
mad Sa‘id Mürehra vi, perhaps the best work 
of its type. Our authors seem to have drawn 
largely upon this work, though its most 
valuable part is stated by them to be the 
mscriptions it records (p. 6). Then there 1s 
Fathpür Sikri and its Árchitecture published 
in 1970 by the Bureau of National Reconstruc- 
tion, Dacca; this work representing a thesis 
of Dr. A.B.M. Husain approved by the 
University of London ın 1960 (not seen by 
the reviewer) 1s rather summarily dismissed 
by the authors as a mere summary of Smith’s 
work with information added from the 
periodical reports of the Archaeological 
Survey and listing, for want of personal 
knowledge of its author “certain monuments, 
which we shall be describing, as *non-extant' " 
(p 7). The reviewer has not seen the book 
and hence 1s unable to express any opinion 
about it. 


The work under review was intended to 
present a new analysis of the remains and is 
described as throwing new light on the 
history of the site and on the interpretation 
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of the buildings (p. vii). It 1s supposed to 
present a scientific study of the site and tts 
monuments, since Smith was more concerned 
with the architectural] and decorative aspect. 


At first sight, the expectations of the 
reader would not be belied The work 
proper, apart from the Introduction, 1s divi- 
ded into nine chapters, the first dealing with 
the history of the site and the rest with the 
monuments, area and group-wise, Four appen- 
dices follow, the first two dealing with inscrip- 
tions (the second is, however, irrelevant and 
moreover, it 1s full of out of place comments 
based on wrong assumptions), the third 
giving Father  Monserrate's estimate of 
Akbar and the fourth containing extracts 
from Abu’l-Fadl’s A’in-i Akbar? relating to 
Building and Wages Three more sections 
are devoted to Notes nnd References, 
Glossary, and Bibliography. There is an 
Index at the end. Significantly there is no 
errata’ its need was probably not felt because 
the work was published by Taraporevala's 
old and respected firm—a matter of pride by 
the authors (p. x). But, alas, the faith has 
not proved to be entirely well placed at least 
ın this case. The study is illustrated by 96 
reproductions (called plates) on 48 plates, 13 
figures yn the text taken from Smith's work 
and 3 plans An impressive book-format 
by any standard. 


There 1s no gamsaying the fact that 
medieval sites and monuments have been 
badly neglected in the present century and 
more particularly so after independence; in 
the pre-Independence era, pioneer studies 
were made during the last century of some 1m- 
portant sites and places like Jaunpur, 
Ahmadabad, Bijapur, Fathpur Sikri, etc , 
by stalwarts like A. Fuhrer, J Burgess, 
H Cousens and EW. Smith in the final 
quarter of the last century The progress in 
this regard 1s rather retrograde in propor- 
tion to advance as well as increasing facilities 
both in the field of method and research 
The only work of note, and of a sufficiently 
high order at that, produced in this particular 
branch during the present century that one 
can mention 1s the excellent Bidar—Its His- 
tory and Monuments by Dr Ghulam Yazdani 
published ın 1947 under the special authority 
of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad From what the scholarly world 
and those interested in architectural studies 
weré hearing when the present work was 
originally undertaken very probably on 
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behalf of 1ts sponsors, the Archaeological 
Survey of India—of which fact regrettably 
there is no specific mention in the book— 
which placed all its facilities at the. author's 
disposal, including tours to various libraries 
of manuscripts 1n. India, tbe present writer 
for one was hoping for a work of the class 
of Dr Yazdáui'sjust mentioned But un- 
fortunately the book, despite its good points, 
particularly its exhaustive character, sadly 
belies the expectations 1t raised 


It must be said at the outset that the 
book 1s the only work that contains an upto- 
date and exhaustive study of the history of 
the site. description. of the monuments and 
their interpretations Considerable labour 
and effort have apparently gone into the 
work, though the reviewer feels that a httle 
more effort ın the direction of a particular 
branch of source-material namely the literary, 
hagiological and biographical works, parti- 
cularly the kulliyáts and diwans of Persian 
poets and works like the third volume of 
Badayuni’s celebrated history might have 
provided some valuable information For 
example, Akbar’s poet-laureate Faıdi had 
composed a’ least three chronograms for 
three edifices of Fathpur—the new K.h4oqah, 
its lofty gate and Akbar's mosque (7gbàl, 
Lahore. Vol, XIII, No, 1, pp 5, 3), Bada- 
yüni, Muntakhabu' t-Tawárikh, Vol. Ul, pp 
51, 59, 126, etc ), refers to the Yatısh Khana 
of Abu’l-Fadi and mansions of other celebri- 
ties like the famous painter and artist 
‘Abdu’s-Samad More definite information 
could perhaps be had from the poetical 
works of the poets of Akbar’s court and his 
times, but this important source-matertal 
seems to have been summarily seen, if not 
totally overlooked. 


Another field which the authors have 
chosen to overlook 1s the epigraphical mate- 
rial This is really intriguing as the authors 
had at their disposal the entire machinery of 
the Archaeological Survey of India (pp. ix, 
x) Despite the claim of ‘ceaseless labour 
to discover epigraphical material” (p 1x) 
which hardly yielded new inscriptions— 
claim of discovery or rediscovery of a couple 
of inscriptions (pp 1i, 20, 116, 143), is 
rather intriguing , the authors seem to have 
mainly relied upon the inscriptions given in 
Maulavi Sa'id Ahmad's work, and that too, 
with this wrong notion that many have now 
disappeared and others have deteriorated 
(p. 6). As a matter of fact almost all of 
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them and quite a few more are still to be 
seen at the site and have been noticed and 
listed 1n the publications of the Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of India For example, as many 
as 107 inscriptions were noticed in the 
Annual Report of the Northern Circle, Agra, 
for the year ending March 1910, while the 
Epigraphy Branch of the Archaeological 
Department has at least on its record a total 
number of 162 inscriptions from the site 
(Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy, 1965-66, 
Nos. 442-553 of Appendix D, 1972-73, 
Nos. D, 194-223, 226-95). Asa matter of 
fact, the earliest inscription from the site 
(locality Nagar), dated A.H. 666 or 1268 
A.D. (A.R.Ep , 1172-73, No. D, 231) and 
another dated a few years later (1bid., No D, 
230) have obviously eluded the authors in 
their extensive investigations Contact with 
proper quarters would have supplied 
this information and moreover spared the 
authors much embarrassment in respect of 
maccurate statements, a large number of 
wrong readings particularly of dates and the 
like, some of which we shall have occasion 
to point out later on 


It 1s rather sad to see that the authors 
have not thought proper to give credit 
where it was due, namely to Maulavi Sa‘id 
Ahmad's Athar-i Akbar? (Agra, A.H 1324/ 
1906 A.D ), except for inscriptions ; here too 
it has been casually noticed that the original 
find of Babur’s inscription has been attribu- 
ted to Maulavi Ashraf Husain by the authors 
(p. 143), while actually it was first noticed 
by the former, Athér, p 152). That the 
authors are heavily indebted to this work ot 
one, who ın the words of authors themselves 
‘had studied in the original such Persian 
sources as were then printed and had a sen- 
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sitive yet judicial (sic ) understanding of the life 
at the Mughal court’ (p. 6) —will be apparent 
to such of the readers as have seen the Urdu 
work It would appear that the book under 
reference has suggested the broad lines of 
investigations 1n the present work. To cite 
only one instance; the site of “Tbüdat Khana 
claimed to have been finally established by 
the authors (p 43) was as early as in the 
early years of this century determined by the 
said Maulavi, 'a clerk 1n the district court at 
Agra, (p 6), as will be clear from his account 
(Athür, pp 125-28).” A hurried glance 
through the descriptions 1n some portions of 
the book has revealed the fact that quite a 

few items 1n the work under review, such as 
for example, Todar Mal's Baradari (p. 123— 
Athör, pp 164-65) —incidentally it is not 
understood how this building remarkable 
for its great architectural character and stri- 
king and somewhat unusual plan and design, 

has been dented a detailed study and dis- 
missed 1n half a page, while to minor monu- 

ments like Bahau”d-Din”s Mosque and Tomb 
are devoted six pages—‘Idgah and Cemetery 

(p 128—Athar, pp 167-69), Badi'-Mahal 

(p 109—Athar, p 79), Remains at Jutana 
(p. 128—4Athàr, pp. 170-71), etc , are almost 

verbatim trauslations from the Maulavi”s 

work 


This is not to say that the authors have 
not done proper investigations 1n literary or 
monumental fields — Nor is there any doubt 
that they have taken their work quite 
seriously and sincerely. The result 1s a mass 
of information, not much of it original as 
clammed (p vii), but nevertheless presented 
ın one place, and ın fairness to them, discus- 
sed and analysed expertly. 


* Incidentally, it may interest readers to know that centuries before Akbar an institution like ‘Ibadat 
The famous Arab traveller Al-Idrisi in his famous work depicts 


the court of Sarandip, modern Ceylon, in terms which are almost identical with those describing the 
‘Ibadat Khana of Akbar and which may bear repetition here. 


Jl 5 “3 eX 3 ee bəl d O sn y GHİ dəl 4,3 anc leno şə və —ə TP 
ee hols eem RR 9 gb Clo QS caer AME 3 dno d bb, Gh em yes 


‘And he has assigned to them a place where the followers of these faiths meet and have disputations 


on their religions 


Each one of them brings forth his argument and presents his proof 1n support of his 


religion, and the king permits them to do all this and has their arguments and information recorded." 
Al-Idrisi, Wasfu’l-Hind wa ma-Yujawiruha, ed Dr. S. Maqbul Ahmad (Aligarh, 1954),.pp. 9-10 
and its English translation, India and the Neighbouring Territories, etc., also by him (Leiden, 1960), p. 28. 


This point was first highlighted by Dr. S.Q, Fation, “The identification of Jazirat al-Yaqut,’ Journal of 
the Asiatic; Society of Pakistan, Dacca, Vol. IX, Nog 1, (1964), p 22 
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The most interesting part of the book 
and, one may say, the original contribution 
of the authors 1s their attempt at establısh- 
ment of the identification of the buildings, 
their use and the names by which they might 
have been origmally known. Surprisingly, 
the contemporary historical material, very 
rich ın its own way, 18 completely silent 
about this great centre of Akbar's political 
and cultural activities, and this has been the 
* main reason why this problem has defied 
satisfactory answer so far The authors have 
carefully gone through their material, sifted 
and analysed ıt and put forth their conclu- 
sions in a competent way. But one may find 
it difficult to agree with their views in all 
cases particularly their naming the buildings 
as Shabıstan-ı Iqbal, Khalwatkada-1 Khass 
Northern Haram Sara, Bádgir, Abdar Khana, 
- the Prince’s Nursery, etc , however plausible 
they may seem or sound tovears, lacks con- 
viction. The terms like Shabistan-1 İqbal, 
Khalvatkada-ı Kháss, etc borrowed from 
contemporary authors like Abu'l-Padi, belong 
to the group of general usages and need not 
be taken to indicate the intended names of 
any particular mansion or building in the 
harem or royal residence Badgir is definitely 
a misnomer for Panch-Mahal, because it does 
not belong at all to that category of Iranian 
monuments, as the authors assiduously try 
to make out For an Iranian Badgir has an 
uniform girth and an open colonnaded top, 
which carries air down to the underground 
> chamber where the family takes refuge ın the 
torrid season (A U. Pope, A Survey of 
Persian Art, UI, p 1402 quoted by the 
authors) , any one who has seen Panch-Mahal 
will readily agree that it is not a wind-tower 
in that sense and hence to see in it an. exten- 
sion of the Persian idea of Badgir (p. 51) 1s 
rather stretching the imagination too far 
Likewise the Hujra or Daulat Khána-1 Anup 
Talào 1s used by Badöyüni probably for one 
of the chambers—like Painted Chamber—of 
the complex on the south bank of the Anüp 
Talào called the Diwàn Khàna-i Khass by 
the authors and not for the chamber popularly 
called Turkish Sultana’s Palace An impas- 
sionate consideration of Badayünr”s statements 
about the said building quoted by the authors 

34) seems to suggest this conclusion 
contrary to what the authors seem to infer. 


The first chapter gives a detailed history 
of the site pieced together from literary 
works as well as standing monuments (un- 
fortunately a few inscriptions referred to 


above carrying the dated antiquity of the site 
decades earlier have not been seen or noticed 
by the authors), and though there 1s certainly 
sufficient room therein for disagreement in 
some of the statements, factual or otherwise 
or interpretative, it certainly will, divested of 
its factual mistakes and occasional irrelevance, 
remain the last word for some time to come. 


The descriptions of the buildings in the 
following chapters likewise bear testimony to 
the zeal and energy of the authors, so much 
so that ıt has swept them away into weaving 
webs of such sprawlingly detailed and dis- 
Jointed descriptions of the monuments (pp 37, 
39, 41, 60, 90 103-108, etc.,) with irrelevant, 
out-of-place and unnecessary notes and 
comments (pp 29, 34-35, 60, 75-76, 90, etc.,) 
as leaves the reader bewildered, not only the 
specialist whom the authors disarmingly 
exclude from the circle of the beneficiaries of 
the book but even the interested and intelligent 
visitor for whom the work 1s intended (p. 2). 
The account suffers not only from lack of 
systematic, precise and to the point narration, 
but also lack of yudicious sense of proportion. 
Couched in a somewhat archaic language 
and even lacking clarity at times, it is also 
likely to tax the patience as well as the 
intelligence of the reader. It tends to be 
verbose with very minute details, notes or 
remarks, not infrequently irrelevant. Abound- 
ing 1n such exaggerated expressions as unique 
plaster mouldings in İndia, ‘uniquely 
important role of Rang-Mahal as a testing 
ground for new decorativs motifs, ‘most 
curious feature of the gateway top,’ ‘unique 
among the buildings 1n the treatment of the 
angles ' ‘unique though sadly ruined ground 
floor’ ‘unique room,’ ‘most extraordinary 
feature,’ etc , ‘pp 68, 102, 104, 106, 126, 
etc.), the architectural and decorative descrip- 
trons of the monuments leave much to be 
desired They are quite often superfluous 
and amateurish: at best they sound or read 
like class-room lectures or notes dictated 
while examining the monuments or even read 
like a report (p. 108), and lack not only a 
mature meaningful and profound architectu- 
ral study but also polished and suitable 
expression worthy thereof. This lack of depth 
and limited knowledge in the architectural 
study 1s particularly betrayed by the authors’ 
conclusions about the source of inspiration 
or influence and comparison of Fathpur 
Sikri monuments and their styles or decora- 
tions with monuments of Iran (of which the 
authors are fond, to the point of obses- 
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sion, 1t would seem), while as a matter of 
fact, as any serious student of Indo-Islamic 
architecture 1s aware, there 1s nothing more 
dissimilar between the  Fathpur Sikri 
monuments and Iranian buildings The 
authors have allowed free rein to their 1ma- 
gination 1n this respect. For example, take 
the statement that the vast scale of the plan 
(of the Jami‘ mosque) might have been 
suggested by the Shaikh (Salim) himself, 
who during his journeys must have seen 
many magnificent mosques, such as the Jami‘ 
mosque of Isfahan, the great Umayyid 
mosque of Damascus, and Khangahs like 
those of the eminent [rani sufi Shaikh 
Bayazid (dc/ A.D. 875) in Bistám, or of 
“Alau”d-Daula (1261-1336) at Sımnan, or of 
Shaikh “Abdu”1-Qadır Jilàni (1077-1166) in 
Baghdad (p. 70). Even if taking for granted 
that the Shaikh had anything to do with the 
actual plan and construction of the mosque 
(which 1s not explicitly known from any con- 
temporary or reliable source, and the authen- 
tic or detailed itinerary of the Shaikh's travels 
in Islamic lands is not available), there did 
already exist 1n India mosques of such and 
even more vast scale. İt is this very enthu- 
siasm which seems to have compelled the 
authors to take the Iranian qan&t as having 
probably provided inspiration for the Birkha 
marking the underground cistern in the court 
of the same mosque (p. 73). Iranian qanat 
is a different thing altogetber and bad the 
authors just cared to find out, they would 
have come across such cisterns called tánkàs 
stillin use in a number of mosques in 
Rajasthan and Gujarat (there is, as a matter 
of fact a 14th century mosque at Dholkar in 
Ahmadabad district of Gujarat called 
Tanka-Masjid, and a number of 14th & 15th 
century mosques at Cambay and Ahmadabad 
have similar cisterns) and they would have 
been spared the note bringing in the mention 
of the step wells or báolis which have no 
relevance in this connection. The authors’ 
reference to the floral decoration in the 
tomb of Shaikh Salim as displaying ‘the 
same restrained precision as the contem- 
porary floral carpets of Iran (p 79) 1s one 
more such example and the reference to 
Iranian Badgir (p 48) yet another; quite a 
few more examples illustrative of the ten- 
dency could be cited. 


This tendency 1s apparently the result 
of the authors’ lack of study of Indo-Islamic 
monuments in general and ın particular of 
those of the neighbouring provinces of 
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western and central India, 1n some of which 
they could have found material fora true 
comparative study and proper perspective 
which would have provided better appre- 
ciation of the interaction of influencing 
forces 1n the architecture of the period 
This kind of study would have saved the 
authors from pitfalls in quite a few places, 
particularly where they resort to compari- 
sons with Indian conditions. For exam- 
ple, to say that the elaborate carvings on 
the dado panels of Hujra-1 Anüp Talao 
(Turkish Sultána's Palace) go to make it 
the work of the wood-carvers of; Kashmir 
rather than that of stone-masons (p 31), 
is, apart from its obvious unlikelihood if 
not absurdity, far-fetched, the local 
artisans, as may be seen from the earlier 
contemporary or even modern monuments 
of Rajasthan and Gujarat, were very much 
in the picture, and as it is, it 1s very 
doubtful if wood-carvers could be equally 
at home in stone-work, leave alone 
the adverse climatic conditions for 
Kashmir: workers at Fathpur Sikri. 
Moreover, the wood carving tradition in 
nearer Gujarat was and has been until the 
recent past equally fine, if not better. 
Likewise, the bold statement that 'delibe- 
rate use of Hindu structural forms (1e., 
trabeate system) 1n a mosque had not been 
paralleled in North India for over three 
hundred years (p. 75) ignores the mosques 
at Jaunpur, Dhar, Mandu, etc. It 1s this 
ignorance which prompts the authors to 
assert that “ın the newly conquered Gujarat, 
a style firmly based in this (1 e., indigenous) 
tradition had been evolving throughout 
the independent Sultanate (1393 sic. -1572) 
or that ‘geometrical patterns that had 
been slowly developing both ın provincial 
centres like Gujarat and in Delhi territory 
(pp. 74, 78). These things had long passed 
the evolution and development stage by 
then. Or the authors trace the idea of 
the over-hanging capital in the “Jewel 
House” (Divvdn-ı Khass) to a Hindu origin 
on the analogy of ‘gigantic spreading 
circular capitals, relatively plain,’ in the 
Gwaliar palace of Man Singh (p. 39) 
while a closer resemblance could be seen in 
the highly sculptured closely set balcony- 
brackets of the minárs of Gujarat mosques 
at Ahmadabad and elsewhere (ef. 
J. Burgess, The Muhammadan Architecture 
of Ahmadabad, Part I (London, 1900, fig 9, 
plates V, LXXVI, LXXXII, LXXXV, 
LXXXVII, XCVIII, CIII, etc.) Or the 
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early example of an engrailed niche in the 
ruined ‘Ibadat Khana (p 44) has much 
earlier specimens of IItutmish’s time at 
Delhi and Aymer and late thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth century ones at 
Triben1, Gaur and Pandua in Bengal 
(W. Haig, Ed The Cambridge History of 
India, Vol 111 (Indian Reprint, 1958), 
illustration nos. 4, 7,9 11. 31, 33, 41, etc) 


It 1s this lack of a comprehensive 
comparative study of architectural styles 
and monuments which has totally blacked 
out any reference to the Timurid monu- 
ments of Samarqand, Herat and elsewhere 
some typical architectural, structural or 
decorative features of which are very much 
present, for example, 1n the various parts 
like Baland-Darwáza, Badshahi Darwaza, 
main central portal, etc., of the Jami‘ 
mosque complex and the main entrance 
to the so-called Jodhábhati's palace. 


Similarly, a study of the monuments 
at such places as Chander: and similar 
monuments 1n Bihar State would have pro- 
vided better understanding of the Fathpur 
Sikri complex ın a true perspective, 


Another serious weakness of the book 
is that the authors have not exercised due 
care and caution in their pronouncements 
The number of factual mistakes and 
unguarded, misleading and at times wrong 
statements, not to mention conjectures, 
guesses and highly imaginative generalisa- 
tions, 1s fairly large for a work of this 
type. Some of the factual errors are 
Akbar’s besieging Diu (p 5), Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim being Akbar’s cousin 
(p. 14) , manyjinscriptions have disappear- 
ed (p 6), Vındhyan ranga for Aravlli 
(p $), eight trifoil cusps (p. 9), 759 H 
instead of 959 H.—this is not a musprint 
(p 10), one and the same epitaph of 
Najmu’d-Din ‘Ali taken as two, dated 
759 H. and 957 H. (p 10)—the correct date 
of death is A. H. 959, independent 
Gujarat dynasty in 1393 (pp 14, 74), Ker- 
manshahan in north-eastern Iran (p. 32), 
non-accessibility of all tahkhánas in Delhi 
(p 52); stone eaves (p. 77) , two quatrains 
in Nami’s Baland Darvvaza inscription 
(p. 89) , openings 1n the Qibla wall of Sidi 
Saiyid's (sic) mosque (p. 110); circular 
drum (p 129); Naqib Khan, a librarian of 


Akbar (146) , sizeable population of Shafi‘is 
in Bangladesh only (p 156) , and newly dıs- 
covered inscription (reproduction 14). It 1s 
surprising that the authors are still 1gno- 
rant of the correct name of the builder of 
the world-famous mosque of Ahmadabad 
and write it as Sidi Sayyid, though it is about 
half a century since the correct name Sidi 
Sa‘id and time of construction of the 
mosque—it was builtin the year of Akbar’s 
invasion of Gujarat in 1572-73 itself and 
not 50 years earlier as the authors assert 
(p 51)—have been established from con- 
temporary evidence (M.S. Commissariat, 
History of Gujarat, Vol. I, Bombay, 1938, 
pp 502-505), 


The number of unguarded statements 
or Statements for some of which authorities 
should have been cited 1s also fairly large. 
To quote a few. Suratu’l-Ikhlas so frequent- 
ly found 1n mosques and tombs (p. 9) , date 
of death of Makhdüm Tàju'd-Din (p. 10), 
corruption of Shukr produced by changing 
the position of dots (p. 11), emperor . 
Muhammad Shah’s coronation at Bidyápur 
(p. 15), Chandan (Moon) gate (p 16); 
women daroghas (p. 65), north and south 
cells for the Shaikh's senior devotees to 
perform their devotional exercises (p 72); 
addition of madrasas an innovation of 
Chishti Rhanqahs (p. 76), Hajiyàni's ac- 
companying her husband Shaikh Salim to 
Haj (p 95), construction of Badi-Mahal 
by Haji Husain (p. 109), Bismi”llah being 
Baháu'd-Din's wife (127) , etc There are 
a number of places where references to 
events or categorical statements such as 
construction of Daftar Khana in 1574-75, 
glazed tiles from Multan, etc. (pp. 41, 49, 
51, 64, 66, 70, 71, 73, 77, 88, 109, 115, 116, 
124, etc ) should have been given. 


A casual check has revealed quite a 
few statements, (particularly those which 
are purported to be based on authorities) 
that are likely to mislead an unwary reader. 
To quote a few: The statement attributed to 
Badáyüni (p. 14) giving the exact date of 
construction of certain monuments relates 
only to one monument, namely the ‘Ibadat 
Khana and not all the buildings mentioned 
there. Ralph Fitch (Early Travellers of 
India, p. 18) does not refer to the bazar 
extending to the Diwan Khüna-i “Amm as 
we are given to understand (p. 17), but 
he refers to the market all the Way between 
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Agra and Fathpur Sikri. Likewise, it 
would not be proper to say that the real 
name of the market place was Char Süq 
according to ‘Arif Qandahari who uses the 
term (p 150) 1n a general sense. A quota- 
tion from Badüyüni seems to give the 
impression that it describes the profuse 
decoration of the bazar and the Char Süq 
on festive occasions (p. 19), while in fact 
it relates to the decoration of the wilder- 
ness all along the road from the city to a 
place a few (3 to 5) kos away where Mirza 
Sulaiman was actually received. Likewise, 
the authors wrongly take Khüsh-Rüz as 
the name of the bazar as 1s clear from the 
caption Khush Riz (Mina Bazar) (p 56), 
while it was the day on which the said 
bazar was held that was, according to the 
authority quoted by the authors, called as 
such The discussion in the Anüp Talao 
Pavilion (Turkish Sultána's palace) quoted 
from Badayuni was not attended by Naqib 
Khàn nor was the discussion led by the 
former as stated by the authors (p. 34). It 
is felt that a close scrutiny may perhaps 
bring out some more such instances. 


Equally regrettable are the errors in 
regard to inscriptions As remarked earlier, 
for the epigraphical evidence, the authors 
seem to have relied on the Athar-i Akbari, 
though they do acknowledge the ceaseless 
labour of Mr. W.A (sic, H.) Sıddıqı of the 
Archaeological Survey in discovering and 
deciphering epigraphic material The result 
is that the incorrect, corrupt and incomplete 
readings of Maulavi Muhammad Sa‘id quoted 
by the authors without verification (this could 
have been easily rectified by reference to the 
epigraphists concerned), has given rise to 
errors, some of grave consequence for a well- 
documented book of this type, such as wrong 
dates (1n, say, ten out of fifteen cases quoted 
by the authors): eg, A.H 1011 for A.H. 
1021 (pp 81, 83) ; A.H. 1091 for 1096 (p 83), 
the uncertain year of Shaikh Sirayu”d-Din 
(p. 84) 1s A.H. 1105; AH. 1157 for A.H 
1197 (p. 84, AH. 1010 for AH 1115 
(p 84); AH 1062 for AH 1085 (p 84), 
A.H 1140 for AH. 1141 (p 84), etc. 
Ignorance or indifference 1s responsible for 
the mcorrect date A.H. 996 of the death of 
Shaikh Husain Chishti (p. 84), while the 
inscription quotes the year as that of writing. 
The incorrect reading of Nàmi's inscription 
has been responsible for withholding valuable 
information from the reader such as the fact 
of his descent on mother’s side from Saiyyid 


Sher—and not Mir—Qalandar (p 89). 
Incidentally, it 1s not clear how the authors 
did not try to supply the missing verses of the 
inscription on the inside of the Khwabgah by 
consulting the diwan of the Persian poet 
Salman Sáwaji, from whose pen the text is 
(Diwan, ;Teheran edition, pp 207-08), all 
the more since the late Maulavi Ashraf Husain 
had, mn his 4 Guide to Fatehpur Sikri correctly 
assigned the verses to him. This would also 
have enabled the authors to give the correct 
reading of the fourth couplet where malak 
(instead of falak) 1s meaningless Among the 
other readings, that of the inscription of 
Shaikh Ibrahim Ma‘siim’s Portico (p. 134) is 
very corrupt (it mentions Shaikh Ibráhim's 
son Shaikh Muhammad Islàm, which the 
authors have not been able to spot and have 
been thereby led into an error and irrelevance 
of a long note m Appendix B), while that of 
Bahau’d-Din’s Mosque and Tomb (p. 135) 
contains one serious mistake. 


While these few of the many instances 
would suffice to substantiate our remarks, we 
owe it to the scholarly world to bring 
to their notice the casual manner in which 
the only historical record to be found on 
Akbar's buildings (with the exception of the 
şamı" Mosque complex) has been mentioned— 
a record which, according to the reading of 
this reviewer, identifies the building, 
Described as ‘stmply the proud craftsman’s 
way of recording the end of his work’ (p. 60), 
this one-line record 1n local dialect 1s inscribed 
in Nágar? characters on the top band of the 
prier of the doorway on the west facade lead- 
ing into the south-western chamber on the 
ground floor of Birbal’s house (“Northern 
Haram Sara).” According to the authors, it 
‘cannot be an official inscription’ (sbid.); it 
gives the date of the building 1629 
(Vikramaditya Samvat which began in March- 
April 1572 (ibid ,) and it reads :“ Samvat 1629 
Akvara...patisahi.” (p. 61). The authors also 
state that 'the words following the date were 
translated for Smith as “in the reign "of Akbar 
Padishah,” but although we can detect the 
name of Akbar ın the characters ‘Akvara,’ 
immediately after the date, the four other 
characters remain doubtful’ (ibid) A look 
at the reproduction of the inscription (fig. 10, 
p. 60) shows that the authors are as wrong, 
if not more, as Smith in their decipherment 
of the record, which 1s incomplete as well as 
incorrect, Any person conversant with Hindi 
language or even script (and Dr. Rizvi has 
studied ıt and translated extracts from Persian 
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historical works into Hindi in a number of 
volumes published by the Aligarh Muslim 
University, Aligarh) can easily decipher this 
inscription completely. The record which 
this reviewer proposes to publish 1n the near 
future does not at all contain the name of 
Akbar ın the form “Akvara,” as detected by 
the authors, but it reads: Samvat 1629 
vai ash (e) kakh Diksha Patisaht. There is no 
trace of the name “Akbar” ın any form, nor 
are some other characters remaining doubtful. 
It is rather inexplicable why the authors in 
the course of their investigations which took 
them to places like Delbi, Bombay, Hydera- 
bad, Calcutta, Patna, etc., could not consult 
any epigraphist for a satisfactory decipher- 
ment of this perfectly legible record. (As a 
matter of fact, in the Seminar on Fathpur 
Sikri, held 1n January 1973, this reviewer bad 
suggested this reading to Dr. Rizvi). 


This inscription can be translated as “Year 
1629 (V. S. «1572-73 A.D) The Royal 
Palace or Mansion of Inunciation" İt will 
be seen from its illustration that there is 
absolutely no doubt about the reading 
Diksha ; as to the reading kakha also, there 
should be little doubt, the marks below 
the two letters being either flourishes or 
scratches. In other words, whether one 
calls it an official inscription. or not, its 
anonymous scribe has sought to identify the 
building as a place of religious initiation. 
This could only mean that it was the place 
where the ceremonies to initiate the new 
entrants to the fold of Akbar's Din-1 llàhi 
were held. In any case, this identification 
should carry more weight than the somewhat 
conjectural usages of the building and its 
name suggested by the authors (pp. 63-64). 


Likewise, the authors state that the 
Hindu artisan of that building has signed his 
name on the topmost moulding (abacus accord- 
ing to Smith, II, p. 9, pl. XXX who has not 
been quoted), of each of the flanking capitals 
onthe north, or lake side of the house, 
passing from the western to the eastern room 
(p 61) But they have not quoted the name 
which is a pity, as in Indo-Islamic buildings, 
the name of the artisan or mason 1s mostly 
omitted. Whether ıt 1s a personal name 
or otherwise, the word in the illustration reads 
hike fakari or fakr?, about the connotation 
of which we are unable to say anything more 
at present. 


Jan. 


Worse still are the English translations 
of the iuscriptions as well as of Arabic and 
Persian texts and words and phrases These 
errors are of such an order that the reviewer 
for one finds it difficult to believe them to 
have come from the pen of a person of 
Dr. Rizvi's standing. Apart from such errors 
as safa (brilliance), chüb (pillars), shamsa 
(mural paıntıng—ıt means pinnacle), ta'wiz 
(inscribed stone), nazákat (elegance), guldasta 
(flower vases), Mota Raya (Fat Ràja—her. it 
means not fat but big, great, an equivalent of 
buzurg), ‘uqba (reward), ‘ismat (seclusion), 
sukhanan-ı-baland (loud cries it really means 
tall claims of godhood—Shataluyyát) khutba 
(a recitation), Nasta“liq (hanging ta'liq), 
Yaran (sic. Yarön-ı-) Chabütara (the friends’ 
platform —ıt means companions of the plat- 
form like Ahl-1-Suffa), phrases, hemistiches, 
verses and even Arabic texts (Qur'ànic verses 
also in a couple of places) are wrongly 
translated; 1t 1s no exaggeration to say that 
almost every line of the metrical texts falls ın 
this category (pp 29, 30, 55, 56, 83 84, 77- 
78, 88, 89. 96, etc.). By way of specimen, 
only a couple out of many such instances 
may be quoted here: the Arabic text in the 


Baland-Darwaza inscription lei əl Ma all 


4... |£- has been translated as ‘A life of poverty 


passed in resignation and contentment is 
one which it will be easter to account for on 
the Day of Judgment’ (p 89), while it simply 
means ‘Poverty is a country in which there 15 
no accounting for.’ Or the Persian hemistich 


ın the same record əl ə al oig gər 


is translated as “May his being endure with 
the eternal world’ (p 89), while the correct 
rendering is. ‘May his being 10 the world be 
linked with eternity’ (1e., last for ever). It 
may be noted that this inscription has been 
published and translated a number of times. 
The entire translation of the inscription on 
Bahau’d-Din’s Mosque and Tomb (p. 126), 1s 
loose and full of mistakes; particularly the 
translation of couplets 7-10 1s not only mostly 
incorrect but misleading, particularly as they 
contain three chronograms of which two only 
have been mentioned in the authors’ transla- 
tron and these too wrongly indicated, while 
the third is not spotted by them 


A similar wrong meaning to the 
"Sanskrit name rupya (sic)’ is given as denote 
ing shape or form (p. 138), whereas the term 
denotes the metal (silver) and not shape. 
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The architectural part—and this is sup- 
posed to be the raison d'etre of the work 
under review—1is unfortunately its weakest 
point. Space does not permit the reviewer to 
go 1nto details on this count but suffice to 
say that the descriptions are just common- 
place. The expression 1s somewhat archaic, 
and unfamiliar terms or long explanatory 
definitions are employed in place of already 
current or accepted terms, eg, ‘oblong 
domed roof, ‘wagon-ceiling,’ ‘wagon roof 
(sıc).,” 


We may only quote a few examples at 
random of description: (These) bays are 
filled in at the top by arch-ways (p 72) or 
from the outer edge of the sill, which extend 
beyond the frame-line of this feature, a raised 
line of stone projects to the arcade above 
and runs along it (p. 66) , the lower openings 
on the splayed sides are carved by semi-domes 
and the upper by an arch of masonry.... 
The side panels are central over the rosettes 
in the spaudrels below (p 71), vertical 
domed cell (p 98); between the engrailings, 
the masonry of the arch is recessed, a practice 
of the later eighteenth century which may 
have been thought to give an illusion of 
depth (p. 102): ..whose pillars are suppor- 
ted upon heavy brackets (p. 104)  Unfortu- 
nateiy, there are many places where the des- 
criptions are confused and not very easily 
intelligible. They lack clarity, tend to be 
too wordy, confused and cumbersome The 
reader 1s lost in a labyrinth of lengthy 
sprawling descriptions, at times disregardful 
of sequence and sense of proportion, with 
parenthetical long notes on not important 
(though not totally irrelevant either) topics, 
so much so that he may read the entire 
description and not follow it The des- 
criptions of the Jhalra (p. 91), Prince Salim’s 
Nursery (pp 91-95), Stone-cutter’s mosque 
(pp 98-101), Rang-Mahal (pp 103-108) 
and Baháu'd-Din's Mosque and Tomb (pp. 
123-128) are just a few specimens. 


This brings us to yet another weak 
point of the book, For a book of these 
pretensions, one of whose authors 1s well- 
known 1n his field, the language used leaves 
much to be desired. As stated earher, it 
would appear that the notes dictated on the 
spot have been incorporated without neces- 
sary editing or revision. Two illustrative exam- 
ples are given. A fewillustrative examples 
may be noted: ‘ridge on which the now 
insignificant village of Sikri stands, which 
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give its name to .. .' (p 8), ‘tradition conti- 
nued alive among his descendants’ (p 12). 
"inter-columniations! (p. 18). 


Another great drawback of the book 1s 
lack of careful proof-reading with the result 
that there has crept in a considerable numbec 
of printing mistakes more than one, at times, 
on a single page and a few of some conse- 
quence (pp 4, 5, 9, 11, 12, 15, 28, 29, 32, 33, 
35, 36, 38, 49, 50 52 58, 59, 69, 88, 108, 109, 
118, 124, 126, 128, 140, 141, 143, 147, 148, 
149, 150, 153, 157, 158, reproductions 6, 23, 
83, key to plan 1, etc) These range from 
simple printing errors to non-indication of 
places of footnotes, wrong placings of plate 
numbers ın text, wrong captions of reproduc- 
tions, lack of punctuation (full stops), wrong 
page—and volume-numbers of books quoted 
and the like No acknowledgement of 
photographs taken by Miss Bishop and 
Dr Jordens has been made as claimed 
(p 1X) 


Far worse is the mess created by wrong 
or quaint spellings or pronunciations, like 
Nauwabs, Shau val, Qauvöl, Hinaud (plural 
of Hindu), Jama’ Kah-ı Gil, Nagur, Kach- 
waha,etc The İst of such lapses caused 
by the system of transliteration 1s rather a 
legion: overlooking the authors’ plea that it 
does not conform to the generally accepted 
pattern and even making allowance for the 
fact that “the exigencies of the press forbid 
our using the full range of diacritical marks 
which alone could have ensured perfect 
accuracy and consistency,’ the book abounds 
in instances of inaccuracies, inconsistencies 
lack of uniformity and wrong markings of 
available diacritical marks, these are too 
numerous and scattered all over the book to 
need any indication here And since the 
traveller need not trouble with and the 
scholar will know, the exact shades of pro- 
nunciations of the letters tn the (translitera- 
tion) table (p. xxi), ore fatls to understand 
what prevented the authors from dispensing 
with the dtacritical marks altogether It 
may be stressed that the numerous mistakes 
on this count are not due to the exigeacies 
of the press put due to lack of sufficieat 
care in transcription or proof-reading or 
both. 


Equally inexcusable is the lack of care 
in indicating directions in the matter of loca- 
tion of sites, buildings, etc. To mention a 
few, we have north for south (p 8), south- 
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west for north-west (p 25), east for north 
(p 30), north-eastern for south-western— 
position of Kirmanshah in Iran (p. 32), south- 
west for south-east (p 37), south for north or 
rather north-east, and south-east instead of 
north-east (p 52), north for north-west or 
north-north-west (p. 59), north-west for 
south west (p 119), etc 


The same lack of editorial care 1s res- 
ponsible for a number of inconsistencies in 
the matter as well as format of the book and 
plans; the authors have made 1t a point to 
give popular names of the burldiags in 
brackets where they differ from those coined 
by them, in tbe list of contents as wel! as the 
plans, but they have not strictly adhered to 
it (pp. xi, xu, etc, and Plan of the Daulat 
Khana), No 14 of the list of illusteations 
says ‘Newly rediscovered inscription’ (p. Xvi), 
while the caption of the said illustration says 
‘Newly discovered’; some of the illustratrons 
are not properly described by their captions 
(Nos 22, 23, 88), some sub-headings 1n the 
text are correlated with illustration numbers, 
while others are not, the term Naqqar 
Khana ts described as less accurate (p. 18), 
though the authors themselves quote it from 
the contemporary historian Badayüni, etc. 


The absence of Errata therefore 1s all 
the more felt 


The book is profusely illustrated and 
this 1s one of its mertts Büt the photo- 
graphs could have been better Also the 
selection could have been more judictous 
some items could have easily given place to 
more deserving subjects, particularly to 
illustrate and thereby enable the reader to 
comprehend, very intricate, complicated and 
bewildering descriptions of decorative motifs 
and like topics by the authors, particularly 
those which are stressed as unique or rare 
or the like, such as, to mention, again, a 
few . fresco of elephant fight with an 1nscrip- 
tion describing it (p.55), ‘formalised peacocks’ 
(p. 60), illustration of a niche whose descrip- 
tion has taken almost half a page(p 63), 
unique feature of the great bastion (p. 68), 
luxurious decoration—dahlias, lilies—etc 
in the dado (p. 79), most interesting frieze— 
two parrots 1n the branches (p 102), plaster- 
motifs, unique in India (p. 104) and most 
curious feature of the gateway top (p. 104 ), 
In some cases close-ups were necessary. The 
authors could have at least referred the readers 
to published illustrations in the publications 

e 


of Smith and others. Plans and drawings of 
a few monuments would have further 
increased the utility of the book. For 
example, the plans, drawings and detailed 
photographs of Abu’l-Fadl’s house, ‘one of 
the best preserved early Mughal buildings in 
India’ should have been given particularly 
since ‘Smith might have felt justified tn his 
decision to make no drawings by a feeling 
that the two houses were irretrievably 
alienated to utilitarian ends’ (p 92). The 
description of capitals 10 this building could 
be better followed with the help of detailed 
photographs and drawings. 


The book contains a fair deal of criticism, 
usually stringznt, about the state of preserva- 
tion of the site and monuments which has 
been the responsibility of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, whose officials might perhaps 
do well to consider 1t, particularly the authors' 
remarks about unscientific attempts at restora- 
tion .hastening the progress of deterioration 
of paintings tn Sonehra Makan or Maryam's 
Palace (p 54), need of employing some better 
skilled craftsmen trained in Italy or Iran to 
uncover the original Mughal work (p. 79), 
destruction of the portico of Shaikh [brahim 
Ma'süm about 1953 ‘on seemingly unaccoun- 
table grounds for which we were unable to 
learn any rational explanation by officers 
respoasible for the preservation of the 
antiquities at Fathpur-Sikri’ (p. 96), 1nability 
of the department to preserve a precious part 
of India’s herttage from destructive hands 
(p 125), important building ..have begun to 
sink into decay (p. 128), etc The authors 
have criticised the conservation standard of 
the Archaeological Survey of India as out- 
dated—'a standard which has remained 
unchanged despite all the advances of the 
past century in archaeological science’ (p. 1), 
an indictment which will come as news to 
knowledgeable readers who have a high 
opinion of the conservation standards of the 
[Indian conservators. 


Lastly, the glossary is excellent, though 
a few minor points here too deserve correc- 
tion. Diwan (p. 153) means an office; its 
equivalent ‘court’ 1s notappropriate. To say 
that faqir means ın India ‘a beggar, and in 
this sense used of Hindus’ (p. an4) is 
incorrect. The text of Kalima (p. 15154) is 
wrongly transcribed. Khalifa is not used, 
in India, as a jocularly honorific term for 
various ctaftsmen especially tailors (p. 154), 
but the Muslim barbers have adopted it as 
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their surname. Sizeable Shafi? Muslim 
population 1s not exclusive to Bangla Desh 
(p. 156), but the Muslims of the coastal 
regions of India from Konkan downwards 
belong to this school. 


The bibliography 1s exhaustive, though 
the absence 1n the list of the Annual Reports 
of the Archaeological Survey of India 
( Marshall Series), those of the Agra 
circle under different titles (in that of 1910 
of which, 107 inscriptions of  Fathpur 
Sikri were described, and Annual Reports on 
Indian Epigraphy (where almost all the 
inscriptions. of Fathpur Sikri numbering 
162 are described) is rather mexplicable. 


The index 1s excellent. 


To sum up, the book is not without 
merits, particularly in the matter of source- 
material, coverage and identification and 
interpretation. of buildings. But, on the 
whole, ıt 1s rather disappointing. It does 
not come up to !the high standard the 
authors set up for themselves by the strict 
yardstick applied by them in assessing, jud- 
ging and at times passing strictures on the 
works of their predecessors in the field ın 
the introduction of the book, 
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HE highly disturbed conditions, both political and economic, obtaining 

in the middle and far-eastern regions of Asia during the second half of the 
12th century A.D., and, later on, the ghastly Mongol inroads into those 
areas, in the beginning of the 13th century A D , compelled the inhabitants 
of the localities concerned to abandon their dwelhngs in large numbers 
and move on to places of comparative security Not only did the Indian 
sub-continent enjoy at that time under the newly-established Muslim rule, a 
considerable measure of peace and stability but it also accorded a warm 
welcome to the refugees. Consequently, a large number of fugitives arrived 
in India. After settling down here and adjusting themselves to the local 
conditions, these migrants displayed, and also perfected, their several poten- 
tialities, and enriched thereby the learning and culture of this country. 


Among those who came to India and settled here for good, was Sheikh 
Hamidu’d-Din, originally named Muhammad and later on known as Qadi 
Hamidu'd-Din of Nagaur The Sheikh, along with his father, Khwaja 
‘Atau’llah, came to Delhi, from Bukhara," (his native place) during the reign 
of Mu‘izzu’d-Din Muhammad b. Sam (d 1206 AD) Some time after 
settling in Delhi, the father was appointed as Qadi (judge) of Nagaur (in 
Rajasthan), then an important town. He seems to have served in that 
capacity only for a short time and then returned to Delhi, where he died ? 
After the death of his father, Sheikh Hamidu’d-Din was given his assignment 
as a Qadi and for that reason 1s called Nagauri (ie. a resident of Nagaur). 
The Sheikh acquitted himself ably of his onerous responsibilities. How- 
ever, after holding the post 1n question for about three years, he suddenly 


(1) While all the biographers and chroniclers who have touched upon Sheikh Hamidu'd-Din 


unanimously call Khwaja ‘Atau’ilah (or 'Atáu'liah Muhammad, or simply ‘Ata), the 
father of the Sheikh and Bukhara the native land of the family, whence the family 
1s reported to have directly migrated to Delhi, the scribe of the MS copy of the Tawali‘-1 
Shumus that belongs to the Habibganj collection of the A.M U. Library and 1s the basis 
of this article, describes. 1n the colophon of the said copy of the treatise, ‘Ata (whom he 
names as Sultan ‘Ata) to be the grandfather of the Sheikh (tbe latter's father, according 
to our scribe, being Muhammad) and Farsbori to be the surname of the tamtly İf these 
particulars, provided by the scribe in question, are correct, it automatically follows from 
them that the Sheikh's family first migrated to Peshawar (Farshor 1s the Arabicised form 
bf Parshor, which, in its turn, is the old name of Peshawar), from Bukhara, and after 
residing there for some time, shifted to Delhi, probably in search of better positions. 


(2) Siyarwl “Arifin (Matba-ı Rizawi, Delhi), p. 147. 
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resigned and set out on his travels.? He first made his way to Baghdad, and there 
put himselfunder the spiritual guidance of Sheikh Shihabu’d-Din Suhrawardi, 

.the famous saint of his age. At that time, Khwaja Qutbu’d-Din of Aush, 
generally known as Qutbu'd-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki, was also staying in Baghdad; 
and Sheikh Hamidu'd-Din cultivated friendly relations with him This 
friendship reached its culmination when the two saints came to reside in Delhi 
permanently some time later on. 


After remaining in Baghdad for some time, Sheikh Hamidu’d-Din went 
to Medina and stayed there for over a year From Medina he proceeded to 
Mecca His sojourn at Mecca was relatively longer than at other places and 
extended to nearly three years. His activities in Mecca, and at Baghdad and 
Medina were confined to the spiritual field and he shunned the company of 
the lay public. 

From Mecca Sheikh Hamidu”d-Din returned to,Delhi, visiting different 
places and by the time he reached Delhi, Khwaja Bakhtiyár Kaki had already 
arrived there and made it his place of permanent residence. The friendship 
between the two which began in Baghdad soon blossomed into fulness. The 
bond of affection between them was so strong that even death could not break 
it and the two lie buried close to each other at Mahrauli, the well-known 
suburb of Delhi. According to the author of the Siyaru’l-‘Arifin, Khwaja 
Bakhtiyar Kaki is said to have learned physical sciences from Sheikh Hamid- 
u'd-Din.^ 

There 1s difference of opinion in regard to Sheikh Hamidu'd-Din's date 
of death. While the author of the Siyaru’l-‘Arifin gives the year of the Sheikh’s 
demise as 605 A.H ,° that of the Gulzar-i Abrör places it at 643.6 Agreeing 
with the former, the authors of the Akhbaru’l Akhyár! and the Tadhkira-1 
“Ulema-i Hind, too, give the year of Sheikh's death as 605. In the Lat@if-i 
Ashraf, the year is given as 641.” The author of the Tarikh-i Subh-i Sádig, 
Muhammad Sadiq b. Muhammad Saleh of Isfahan, has confused Sheikh 
Hamıdu”d-Din, the one time judge of Nagaur, with his namesake and con- 
temporary, Sheikh Hamidu’d-Din Suwáli and hence has ascribed the latter?s 
year of death, ie. 673 A.H., to the former 17 However, the year of our 


(3) The reason given by some of the biographers for the abrupt relinquishment of the post of 
Qadı by Sheikh Hamıdu”d-Dın, is that one night he saw ın dream the Prophet of Islam 
beckoning him to himself. The Sheikh was so overwhelmed by that august gesture that the 
very next morning he resigned his post and went to Heyaz, through Baghdad, to obtain 
spiritual benefits. 


(4) Bazm-i Sufiya (Darul-Musannifin, A'zamgarh), p. 85. 

(5) Op. cit, (Matba'-1 Rizawi, Delhi), p. 155. 

(6) Op. at, (AMU Library MS), p 24. 

(7) Op. cit., (Matba'-i Hashimi), p. 40. 

(8) Op. cit., (Nawal Kishore edition), p 52. . 
(9) Bazm-i Sufiya, p. 85. 

(10) Tarikh-i Subh-i Sadiq (A.M.U. Library MS.), f. 356 b. 
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Sheikh’s death as inscribed on his sarcophagus," tallies with that given in 
the Lat@if-1 Ashrafi and hence it (1 e. 641/1244) ought to be preferred to all 
the other dates and considered to be the most probable year of Sheikh Hamid- 
u'd-Din's death. 

The author of the Tadhkira-i Makhzanw’l-Ghara@’1b, Sheikh Ahmad “Al of 
Sandila, states that Sheikh Abu’l Fadl and Faidi were the lineal descendants 
of Sheikh Hamid-ud-Din,?? but this is not supported by the account of Sheikh 
Hamidu'd-Din given by Abu’l Fadl in his A’sn-i Akbar?, Consequently, itis 
difficult to give credence to this information, because if the Sheikh had really 
been the lineal precursor of Abu”1 Fadl, and by implication of his brother 
Faidi, it is most improbable that he (1 e. Abu’l Fadl) would have slurred over 
the fact of his descent from him (i.e. Sheikh Hamidu”d-Din). 


Although Sheikh Hamidu'd-Din led a life of privation and was mostly 
absorbed in ecstatic dancing and music, his godliness, self-abnegation, 
spiritual verve, high learning and sharp sense of humour endeared him to all 
the sections of the society (except the “Ulema who constantly censured and 
harassed him for his penchant for music and dancing) and made him an object 
of veneration for all times to come Even his compeers were much impressed 
by these facets of his personality and have consistently spoken highly of him. 


Sheikh Hamidu'd-Din, as already stated, was an eminent scholar and a 
prolific as well as an impressive writer. He left many works, but the majority 
of them have been lost to posterity. While crediting him with the writing of 
a large number of works, the biographers mentioned only two works of his 
by name, viz. Tawals‘-1 Shumus (the Dawns of the Suns) and Lawz'ih (the 
Flashes) ? The author of the Shama'il-i Atgiya!* (a good eighth/fourteenth 
century work on sufi precepts and practices), Ruknu’d-Din ‘Imad, popularly 
known as Dabir, has listed only three works of Sheikh Hamidu’d-Din among 
the numerous sources, given 1n the preface to his work. These are: 


1, Tawàáh' e ab 
2. Lawàm c » 


3. Maqaşid 2-2. 


However, while Ruknu'd-Din ‘Imad has quoted here and there, from the 
Tawáüh' and the Lawám:', he left the Maqgás:d untouched, and there is not a 
single quotation from this book It obviously follows from this, that the 
last named work (ı.e the Maqgas:d) was not available to the author of the 
Shama'l and was perhaps known to him only by name, as otherwise he would 


(11) Eprgraphia Indo-Moslemica, the Arabic and Persian Supplement of, for the year 1968, 
pp. 36-38. 
(12) A.M.U. Libary MS. Copy of the Tadhkira, f. 87b. 
(13) Durwaish Jamali, Siyaru’l-‘Arifin (Matba‘-1 Rizawi Delhi), p. 154; Muhammad 
ə  Ghauthi, Tadhkira-i Gulzar-i Abrar (A M.U. Library Copy), p. 24; etc. 
(14) A fine hand-made copy of the work (prepared in 1282 A.H.) 1s preserved in the A.M.U. 
Aligarh Library. : 
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have quoted from it, too. Accordingly, the reason for mentioning Magdsid 
in the list of works of Sheikh Hamidu’d-Din which he utilised for his book, 
remains a mystery. 


There is considerable difference of opinion in regard to the title of one of 
the known works of the Sheikh. While the biographers, as stated earlier, 
give the name of the work in question as Lawa’ih (Light), the author of the 
Shama’l-i-Atgvya mentions it by the name of Lasamı" (Rays). From this it 
follows that either Lawam1‘ is different from Lawa'ih (and in that case the 
number of the known works of Sheikh Hamidu’d-Din goes up to four), or 
Lawa is the corrupted form of Lawdmt‘, or vice versa 

A work of Sheikh Hamidu'd-Din which has not been mentioned by any 
one of his biographers and other writers and which has come to my knowledge 
and which I have fully availed of is the Sharh-i Arba wm cy» Ne ye. İt isa 
small-sized tract, comprising 78 folios, and gives sufistic interpretation of forty 
traditions »l-| The traditions in question have, in conformity with the 
practice prevailing until recently, been picked up here and there by the 
Sheikh, from the vast stock of such traditions and elaborately explained (from 
the mystic point of view), for the sake of spiritual reward. I shall deal with 
this treatise in some detail later in this article. 

Of the four specifically known works of Sheikh Hamidu'd-Din, viz 
Tawáli'- Shumus, Lawa’th, Maqásid and Sharh-i ' Arba fin, two are available 
in the central library of the A M U., Aligarh and have been fully utilised by 
the present writer. These two works are: the Tawàl-1 Shumus and the 
Sharh-i “Arba"ın and are dealt with separately below 
1. Tawàáh'-« Shumus: 

All the biographers and writers who have written about Sheikh Hamid- 
u'd-Din, have without exception called the Tawáh' a regular work of the 


Sheikh. Even the scribe of the MS copy of the treatise which the present 
writer has perused, and which has been referred to above, calls the work, in 


the colophon, a “‘composition 44.3 of Rev Sheikh Hamidu”d-Dın Nagauri.” 
This unanimous attribution of the authorship of the 74:22: to Sheikh 
Hamidu'd-Din is, however, belied by internal evidence The latter tends to 


establish that this treatise is not directly from the pen of the Sheikh, but 1s 
an amalgam of his letters and discourses prepared by someone after his death. 


The strongest internal evidence in support of the above contention 1s the 
frequent use of the supplicatory words “may God sanctify his memory” 


3b d $3 for the author of the treatise. It 1s obvious that these words 


could not have been used by the Sheikh himself, as it is not customary to 
pray for oneself and that too in third person, especially when one is going to 


quote oneself, or express one’s own views about a certain subject immediately 
after the supplication. For example: 


I5. e Wee 9 joo * sisə Ə 6 6 > 94 iza shh al $ sy 
(15) A M.U. MS, f. 2a. 


. 
® 
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[May God sanctify his, (1.e., the author's memory). Further, to ask God to 
sanctify one's memory, 1s simply not done 


The second point in support of this theory 1s the occasional use of the 
words “O dear yr igi” and “O brother ;» yz” at the beginning of the 
sentences. For example. 

Sr A c3 doloe cel lal yo el yes ol 
and: 
yəy Ky gh cog 2 e ol E 2 slo Suey lae 1 az zdi oldsl ! sl ud 


". "S 31 ye d3 pw ho 93 3483 


As is well known, such expressions are used in informal conversations or 
personal communications, and not in serious scientific works. 


Another factor in internal evidence that goes to disapprove the age-long 
concept about the authorship of the Tawált' is the frequent use of the past 


continuous tense, viz ul şə ? (to be pleased to say, or speak)”, and that too 
in the third person. Obviously no person would think of using the said word 
for himself as O» şə $ is an honorific title and is employed only by a person 
when quoting some one higher than himself in rank, position, or learning. 


The Tawáli! has been a source of considerable influence on all people 
of defferent ages and is consequently very popular Nearly all the biographers 
and writers who refer to Sherkh Hamidu'd-Din, have mentioned it Some, 
as stated above, have even quoted from it at some length A few MS copies 
of the treatise also exist. All this makes the T'awáli' a work of superb value 
and importance. 


The treatise comprises two volumes and is divided under different 
headings, each of which can be considered to constitute a chapter 15 The 
headings in the first volume are as follows: 


(a) Huwa ə ff. 1b-26a. 
(b) Allah Al, ff. 26a-5la 


(c) La ilaha illa huw? ^y! 4! Y ff. 51a-70a [on the top of the folios 


concerned, i.e. 51a-70a, the last of the above, is inscribed as the heading of 
the chapter. In the text, however, the phrase wherever it occurs in the 
chapter is changed into “La illaha illa-Allah,' for no obvious reasons. | 


(d). “Alim ul-Ghaib wash-Shahada il! » Ul Me ff. 70a-75b. 


(16) Ibid., f. 3b. 
(17) Ibid., f. 19a. 


(18) In his catalogue of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (p. 566), Ivonohv calls the Tawali' an 
unsystematic work, totally lacking arrangement and order. The charge is unjust. It is 
fully rebutted by the scheme of arrangement and discussion adopted 1n the treatise and 


briefly given above by the present writer. ACA TN 
x 
e ə 
fia 
ə o 
e 
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(e) Ar-Rahman ar-Rahim  /l ə”, ff. 75b-90a, 
(f) Al-Malik “İİ, ff. 90a-108a. 


(g) Al-Quddüs | 322, ff 108a-134b. 


With the last item viz. al-Quddus, the first volume of the Tawdli‘, ends. 
As the MS. copy of the treatise preserved in the A. M.U. Aligarh Library 
consists only of the first volume and was the only one to which the present 
writer had access, the scheme and contents of the second volume of the 
Tawáüh' cannot be described 

The style of the Z'awa' 1s allusive but effervescent and forceful, and it 
(ie. the treatise in question) has for its theme the exposition of the com- 
monly known (ninety-nine) names of God (543-1 «lel, The exposition of the 
said names of God offered in the 7awáli', is mystical through and through 
and thus distinguishes it (i.e. the exposition in question) from its popular 
counterparts. 

The customary praise of God 27 and that of the Prophet «» is absent in 
the treatise. It opens with a prayer to God for a thorough understanding 
of the meaning of the opening chapter of the Qur”an s#lo),. and for the 
grant of spiritual benediction upon the author, and immediately thereafter 
goes on to the exposition of Huwa (the first and fundamental name of God). 
This deviation from the traditional methodology of the treatment of a subject, 
and a spiritual one at that, in a way demonstrates the sufis’ aversion to tradi- 
tion, and by implication to ‘form,’ which they (1e. the sufis) considered 
anathematic to 'spirit.' 

As stated above, the discussions embodied in the 7 awali' are of mystical 
nature and are interspersed with sufistic concepts Most of the sufis of the 
school to which he belonged were pantheistic in their oral or written outpour- 
ings and consequently this trend pervades the treatise from beginning to end. 


For instance, in the course of the expatiation on 'Huwa » the first and 


basic name of God, the Sheikh observes. 
.-JuS 3 A354! pats So 435 (22 là əmə cJ» m. C həz) ois jl Qs 


t Ab elə ral o> y! 5 

sh E oom um n, Ab« yilə əllə dy 6” d 
Lis pex. Ah s OMA 3 re | TERT Şu öyə oma e" ved Cy 
yə NS LI (2$ y Oye 9 ədl, oct ho 3 $ ds r jl sl 
19. al Niall N 


Dwelling on the basic sufistic theory of annihilation 48 and (the 


subsequent) perpetuity la the Sheikh says: “O brother! God extended ‘to 
(19) A.M.U. MS., f. 7a. 
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His human lovers the promise of meeting with Himself, in order that they 
might flee from their selves and turn to His majesty...... and, by His grace, 


grapple with the rude Self 5 şal u-» and shed its blood on the dust of 


humiliation. And the promise of meeting with Himself was held out by God 
to His human lovers for the reason that for some perpetuity is not possible 
without such a promise and their hearts are not satisfied without a demand 
for communion (with God)...... 50, the curtain was removed from before the 
(divine) mysteries and their interior was lighted by the refulgence of the 
beauty of God; so that they (ie the human lovers of God) are prepared 
for perpetuity; and they (1.e. the lovers in question) were favoured with the 
promise of the meeting (with God), 1n order that they do not melt with the 
fear of remoteness (from God) and betake to the cell of inexistence, rather 
they relieve themselves of this worldly existence and throw themselves into the 
ocean of Shuhud (i e. direct observation of the Supreme Being)............ and 
turning themselves into drops, they (1e. the said lovers) plunge into the 
main of divine grandeur (and thereby become eternal).?? 


Gnosis (xə ae) is the main aim of Sufism, in fact it was evolved for the 


very purpose of obtaining a first hand. knowledge of the Supreme Being by 
mea' s of the specified methods so that direct contact with Him is establish- 
ed in this life on earth, and one has not to wait for this felicity until after 
death, when all the sense of realisation and accomplishment is lost. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that our Sheikh could not have left such an 
important subject untouched. And he has actually dealt with it at some 
length. Thisis what he has to say about it: “Supremacy accrued to the 
human beings merely because they were ahead of all the other creatures in 
the knowledge of (i e about) God And in the sufistic programme, gnosis 
has priority over everything else; so the one who has a greater knowledge of 


God and, consequently, is above others in sufistic practices 3) 32. glorifies 


God more (than others) and puts in greater efforts to draw aside the curtains 
(of corporeal desires and worldly attachments) for perceiving the divine beauty 
directly and comprehending the grandeur and perfection residing in the 
divine Being. Hence when the devotee succeeds in his efforts and the impedi- 
ments blocking the path of knowledge of God are removed and he comes in 
full view of the divine light, he (1e. the devotee) is wonder-stricken and 
dumbfounded and he loses all sense of his personal existence and being ?! 


The relationship between the (Supreme) Being and (His) attributes (las) 


is a very controversial question, While the philosophers and those holding 
exoteric opinions say that the attributes are different from the Being, the sufis, 
specially those believing in pantheism, assert that the attributes co-exist with 
the Being, ie. they are the Being Himself. Sheikh Hamidu’d-Din also 
concerned himself with this controversy, and gave his views on the subject, 
which constitute a mean between the two extreme and conflicting points of 


view mentioned above. According to the Sheikh, the Being (215) has precedence 





(20) Ibid., f. 9b. 
(21) Ibid., f. 50a. 
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in time over the attributes, which in other words means that the attributes 
are distinct from the Being. The said precedence of the Being over the 
attributes is, however, not, in the words of the Sheikh, such that gives rise to 


alienation but the one that affirms the unity «27; of the Being with His 


attributes. Sheikh Hamidu’d-Din’s middle-of-the road view in this matter 
is most interesting as well as scholarly and attempts a synthesis between two 
diametrically opposed notions about the relationship between the Being and 
(His) attributes.?? 

Our Sheikh always kept himself abreast of the religious and philosophi- 
cal trends in his times and criticised those which, in his view, were contrary 
to the sufistic, and by implication, Islamic tenets such as the dualism of the 


Magians uzu şə and the fallacious reasoning of the sophists (4 a.5 2), 


Bringing the falseness of dualism and sophism and stressing the concept of 
the unity of God, as held by the sufis, the Sheikh says: 


““O brother ! Affirm, as the mystics of the time have said, all the existences 
and do not take polytheism to your mind. Then, deny real existence to all, 
and not be afraid of the sophists in order that you might reach the source of 


the Unity of God a> »...... for the affirmation of the existence of creatures 


is the affirmation of the influence of the qualities of God. But know that 
the' existence which is attributed to each creature, is borrowed (i.e. unsub- 
stantial); so take away the borrowed garment (i.e. imaginary existence) 
from the creatures and fling it to the wind of accidents (ie. consider all the 
beings other than God to be existing in name only).......... 


*' And then give a deep thought to the scheme of things, and if even then 
the existence of some contingent appears substantial to you, consider yourself 
to be a polytheist........and do not, out of propriety, choose the epithet of 
‘unitarian’ for yourself, for in that case you remain in the nadir of devotion 


(zə 3 E) * And if, unfortunately, you have reached thatstage and see Him 
and yourself both (existing simultaneously), pass on yourself the judgment of 
dualism (cw şə) because it is not the function of a unitarian. If you wish 


to be delivered from this terrific whirlpool, plunge yourself in the boundless 
ocean of unity, and that which you had been considering borrowed with 
regard to others, think it so in respect of yourself also (i.e consider your 
existence, too, to be borrowed, like that of all the other creatures), and take 
it (i.e. the borrowed existence) away from yourself and conceal it in the 
corner of non-existence, or in the abyss of shame, so that the secrets of unity 
are known to you.” 


The Tawáli' has some constructional and orthographic peculiarities that 
bestow antiqueness to it as their pecuharities relate to the Middle Ages and 
have 5. fallen into disuse. Here are some of these peculiarities of the 
Tawáli'— 


(22) Tawáli', A. M.U., MS., f. 8a. 
(23) Tavalı", ff. 58a and b. 


* 6 


wn er 
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(a) CONSTRUCTIONAL PECULIARITIES 
(i) Repetition of the Identical Verbs : 

Identical verbs have, nearly everywhere, been repeated. For example: 

Jo (AE pul gl glad dred gə ole J At pbs Ol jl sl 2 5 a Qa 15 je cl 
28966 e) Vo gl dle ol Lgl 6 4) Hel i c ölə 

baling 99 Ole 4$ A4 Vay ası oly vi AO ge 9] Gee yə Öl Jo 
MA Qj fa. yə 2449€ 5245 Oz 33 ei 0 
Although the expression 1s rendered unpleasing by the consecutive repetition 


of identical verbs, as in the above case, the practice was quite common in the 
Sheikh's time, and was an important part of the style of those days. 


(11) Frequent use of the word ə: 


Although in poetry the word (2, which is really meaningless and hence 


superfluous, has been in frequent use both in Iran and India, in prose its 
employment has been exiguous. However, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries A.D., during which Sheikh Hamidu’d-Din lived, this word was very 
much in vogue even in prose Here is an example of the excessive use of the 


word ,^ from the Zaveli" : 

cA lb 1, 2 5e Zə iUd ol 3 ( 2. 4-3 eum y lel, (lan) oF de 

SS ged aldol, QZ Gace ay mə sə aly İy 2m 5 reme 
“un. əl İy 2.3 o 3 4 b> ie 


(iii) Prefixing of the superfluous bà (0-\3 sb) to a negative verb: 


The superfluous 52 has been and still is in frequent use both in prose 
and poetry, and also in speech. It has been and generally is prefixed to posi- 
tive verbs, but during the time our Sheikh lived this letter was placed also 


before negative verbs asın jÀMc, 


(iv) The use of the word s”. 


At one place, in the T'awáls' the word o ; appears, which is the old form 


of 5” and has not been in use for a very long time? The word has also 


been employed by Qasım-ı Da'üd, ın his Persian translation of Sheikh Shihab- 
u'd-Din Suhrawardi’s ‘Awdrifu’l-Ma‘anf The occurrence of this word, ie. 


05 in both the T4::4/” and the Persian translation, indicates that 


(24) Tawah', f. TTb. 
(25) Ibid., f. 124b 
(26) Ibid., f. 1b. 
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the former word is a 13th century A.D. one, as it is well established that 
Qasim-i Da'üd translated the ‘Awdrf towards the close of the first half of that 


century. 


(v) The use of osa), meaning to come, 1n the sense of Jae $, meaning to be 
born to . 

At one place, in the Tawálh', the infinitive OJ«! has been used, in its 
third person singular form, in the sense of vat 4 9.7" We come across the 


use of this infinitive, 1e. dəl 3 in the same sense in Muhammad “A vfi”s 
Jawàm4' wl-Hikayat (which was also completed about the year 1232 A.D.) 


(vi) The Alienation of the as from its 4J oos 


Here and there, the las of a possessive compound Ql! S|» has 
unnecessarily been separated from its 4J! vəla. and the two have been put 
down disjointedly. For example: 

"arf ad del yt öl dəl ) 
According to the rule, the sentence should have been constructed as follows; 


oS Gezə xd Jal ale; 


(b) ORTHOGRAPHIC PECULIARITIES 


(i) Two zabars over the hamza of izafat (zəki ə yə): 
Very often we come across, in the Tawàál', two zabars)placed over the 
hamza of idáfat, (e.g. 
29( 5 6) ə 33) V Saale saz Hiss ə e» izle əs ə riy daa J la» Oe 
though now and then the namza of this nature occurs alone, i.e. without 


the two zabars, as is the practice now, and has been so far a long time. Also, 
sometimes the hamza of idafat is dropped, and only two zabars are placed 


over the unpronounced ‘ha’ (35 gale ye cle) occurring at the end of a noun 


governing the genitive, as a substitute for the hamza of idáfat, e.g. oz 4l ,—- 





(27) Ibid., f. 21 b: dul gəl) pl. 
(28) Ibid., f. 23a. 
(29) Ibid., f. 96b. 
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(11) The use of middle alef with the curved vowe] 2» £ 


More often than not curved vowel 24 is placed over the alef occurring 
in the middle of a word, as in 4! əzəl sy (the plural of (c: alba : cal. 


It is interesting to note in this connection that in some cases while the curved 
vowel is placed over the middle a/ef, it is dropped from the consonant alef 


in the same words, as in UIs! (i.e. 004) and el. əl (ie. ell). 


(11) When the third person plural form of the imperfect verb u\ is 
preceded by |, mostly the copulative hamza of the said verb is dropped, e.g. 
co ge co pem > lel clo 5! a (sits!) sal Sh» 5 rakes aly yy abl Jl co d d$ cgi 

3000191) a5 4H UI 
While here and there the hamza (1e. the copulative one) is changed with 
ya (.s), as here: 

ö Aw jl “AS way J ole dal 3 də 3l “zül ob Ow JJ oie & cal Pat 
Rarely, however, the copulative hamza is retained, and the compounds are 
written in full, such as indicated here: 

9,34 Qul ELL) Olli gf olas Lad)» a Gogh Oye 


(iv) The final qaf ((5) is invariably written like fà (5), while occasionally 
the final fa (4) is written like qaf ((*) but with only upper dot as in > 
(ie. c5,, fear). 


(v) Very seldom the final round yà ( yaa sh) has been written long, like 
the long ya (J Su) with two dots below it; such as | 3l4ll, 3 


The MS. copy of the Tawàáh'-i Shumus belonging to the Habibganj collec- 
tion of the A. M.U, Library, Aligarh, and utilised by this writer, is a quarto. 


It is written in legible naskh (e); although the style of writing is old. The 


MS. has colophon, which gives out the name of the scribe, but as the place 
where it occurs has been soiled, the scribe remains unknown The date of 
the completion of the MS. as given in the colophon, is some Friday of the 
month of Dhi al-Hijja, 1016 A.H. The colophon reads as follows: 


(30) Ibid., f. 123b. 
(31) Ibid., f. 123b. 
(32) Ibid., f. 112b 


(33) All the final yas, whether round or long, have been written, in the Tawali*, with two dots 
below them. 
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o^ Ell ol & oll co, à i 449 9) ge” 3 alış gy Ad elt cc 
co Lam ŞA sazan Qa! Az “Cr gat all sh? Shall da til Sell ə 
ut do bal kan gə ə pam Sy us ül Olay nist! DIL 
dod! 93 gla Sly JI am n 59 *de adil de) 6) yd 3 lee OL c, x 
Sm 9 dl: Ladd Gem! 9 səli J ,4 dil yac... 427 BM yyy Z-əb 
> ote dls ead 5 ager $ gle u$ wale oll lewd) 425,3 Cpl ATE il e 

2 del lol eo 


2. Sharh-i Arba"ın [the exposition of forty (traditions)] : 


As already stated above, it was the practice until quite recently with the 
Muslims all over the world to pick up any forty traditions and expound and 
publicise them, for the sake of spiritual benefit Sheikh Hamidu’d-Din seems 
to have followed the same practice and had selected forty traditions of spiri- 
tual import and explained them under the above title. 

The lists of works of Sheikh Hamidu’d-Din given by different writers do 
not include the tract in question, ie. the Sharh-1 Ayba'in. This, however, 
does not mean that because of this the tract is fictitious, for more than 
one biographer has stated that the Sheikh produced a large number of works, 
of which only Tawáli'-; Shumus, Lawa'ih and Maqgásid have been mentioned 
by name, and it is quite possible that the Sharhis among the unnamed works 
provided these are valid reasons in supporrt of this assumption 

The first and foremost proof of the authenticity of the tract is its colophon, 
which categorically declares it to be one of the works of Oadi Hamidu'd- 
Din of Nagaur The colophon runs as follows: 


e pa cphilall Oak. iila ya oun | əsl e Li eol aa elt qe 
ələ, QUI 9 yləl 52 gt aX (Ade il dem, bo b Vel Au uel 
ls. gt (S 92 96 es Sli al adn ge əsə X | yə a! Aİ clocks 
yə pale oe 43 By ogg yail ə pel all e jl ya e cel 
34, 6a) Al vas the He Cə s 58 Olu ş yə 


Another reason for considering the Sharh to be the work of Sheikh Hamid- 
u”d-Din, is its close lingual and structural affinity with the 7ayd/lfi” More- 
over, the verve and pathos that runs through the latter is more or less the 
same as in the former and is characteristic of the Sheikh’s way of writing and 
expression. These resemblances are enough to prove that the two treatises 
have emanated from the same source. . 


(34) A. M.U,, Library MS. f. 78a. 
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The Sharh-. Arba"in is, like the Tawdals‘, without the customary praises 
of God and the Prophet and commences straightaway by dealing with the sub- 
ject, i.e. with the exposition of the first of the series of the (forty) traditions, 
chosen by the author. 


The scheme followed in the Sharh is to first quote the tradition to be 
discussed in its entirety, followed by a literal Persian translation of the same 
and thereafter to provide at length an interpretation and explanation of the 
concerned tradition. The latter are mainly mystical and generally different 
from the popular exposition of such traditions. The Sheikh’s expositions of 
the said traditions are also interspersed with verses, the majority of which 
appear to be by the Sheikh himself. The one hemistich that often occurs in 
the Tawáh' is repeatedly quoted in the Sharh also. The hemistich in question 
is as follows: 

vs 3? Ohl, os js Obs [4 Ail» us Ut yə un 
[No one knows His (i.e. God's) secret, (i.e. reality), so keep quiet, O keep 
quiet.] 

At a few places in the Sharh, as well as in the Tawáh', the Sheikh 
mentions the names of the persons whose verses he has reproduced therein. 
For example, while quoting a quatraın in a certain context, he states that the 
quatrain was by Sheikh Majdu'd-Din of Baghdad. 

The mode of expression adopted by the Sheikh in the Sharh is novel and 
is unusually rhythmic, and hence pleasant and attractive. The effect of the 
undulating expressions of the tract is so fascinating that one is totally lost in 
its environs and feels elevated to the higher regions. Here is a quotation, 
which illustrates this: 


" CL +e eb ( “əl w^ date! í Q 96 A24) Aj. QS Us il, 
dəl (sl isha ç lu C» wa A TEE) ole yu é ollas hamid yu 
RR TS a ə.” Aun ə edə 4l bye ai) Q ge 5 He i n^ 


Here is another extract from the same work: 
ALY ¢ um ie lo € Jy D 3.5” Gilə 2. ş?xəəA ( sLəzəl "Eu ( «enl eM 
dil də ly Hee gəlsə b hho Quel c uel dad hie is Zİ 


36 see esce rens D au y Aw 3 Ade 


In the course of the explanations and interpretations of the traditions 
concerned, the Sheikh has put forward the sufistic concepts with regard to 
important cosmological and metaphysical subjects. One such subject is that 
of paradise and hell. Giving the sufistic view about the two the Sheikh 
states : 


(35) Ibid., f. 33b. 
(36) Ibid., f. 76b. 
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“In common parlance, hell is called the opposite of paradise, and vice versa. 
The travellers on the path of love (i e. the sufis), however, call hell the place - 


of separation (İl $ |?) and consider paradise to]be the rendezvous of union 


(V2.3 sc şə). The gnostics consider paradise to be manifestation of God’s grace 


and hell the attribute of His wrath, and as they (i.e. the sufis) do not believe 
in oppositeness in regard to the attributes (of God), they do not subscribe 
also to oppositeness in respect of the impressions of the attributes (of God) 
because the gnostics are concerned with the world of unity and not with that 
of plurality. But as they (i.e. paradise and hell) appear two to the 
superficial eye, and hence cry for oppositeness, arguments are brought (here) 
for them (i.e. in their favour). Undoubtedly hell is an abode for the haughty 
and the bewildered (i.e. those who are dazzled by the physical phenomena 
and are unable to grasp the reality lying behind them), for harassment...... 
And paradise is a house of pleasure and is meant for the people in attendance 
(i.e. those who attend upon God).”” 

The MS. copy of the Sharh-1 Arba'im discussed here belongs to the 
Habibganj collection of the A.M.U. Central Library. İt is written in broad 
nasta'liq style (of writing), and consists of 78 folios. The size of the tract is: 
8.4" by 6.3”. Its first and last pages bear a spherical seal, artistically designed 
as follows. 





Sheik h Hamidw d-Din as a Poet: 


The Sheikh had a natural bent for poetry, and consequently became a 
poet of more than average merit. His verses, occurring in the Tawáh and 
the Sharh in abundance, go a long way to establish the veracity of the con- 
tention that the Sheikh was a talented versifier, though he has not been 
popular as a poet, nor has he any formal collection of his verses to his credit. 
The verve and impetuosity with which the Sheikh’s productions, both poetical 
and prose, are imbued through and through, further add to the charm of his 
metrical compositions and make them all the more impressive. ? 


(37) Ibid., ff. 50b and 51a. 
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The Sheikh directed, and successfully at that, his poetical faculties to all 
the main branches of poetry : couplet-poem (¢ şə), ode (Jj), quatrain (elə), 
triplet (36 OT sz 4), and this shows the versatility of his genius and exten- 
siveness of his imagination. 

The Sheikh had the first syllable of his name, ie Hamid (.~) for his 


nom de plume (yal), He, however, employed it only sparingly. For example, 
it occurs in the closing verse of the long poem on which the first part of the 
Tawalt‘ ends. The verse in question is as follows: 

Am bul, jay ul 25 Ai 6:1) clam a 33e 
Another occasion on which we come across our Sheikh's nom de plume is a 
longish fragment (445) that figures in the first of the Tawdli‘ (A.M.U Library 


MS. f. 63a). The last verse of the said fragment contains the Sheikh’s nom 
de plume: 


exa (eb) Q2 TERT ZA) v (2) Jan gly 1S Azal 
The opening verses of this fragment are as follows: 


ca gl, JO zə GES cJE ci gu Oe 
cena Sli 4^ Nb ud gös əl elg lt 0s 
cea GN ily daz QA göy GRE il 
ca Göy az əl dey Məzə yə Gül gə 6 2 $ ə? gm 
uia SE uml əəə Gee Sb əli dəl jl 


Here is a couplet from the first part of the Tawaili‘ .? 


Ad anl ye SS el dime Jo Se AA dal ye le a ds I) Fe 
Ad Jal ge Wi 45 2 pc Qu ər Jl b Ae Al dnc e d>- Lai 


A somewhat long ode (J;¢) appears in the Tawáli*.? The same, however, 


is without the maqta (Ala24), so we cannot be very sure of its authorship. 
The pathos running through the said ode and the mode of its composition 
incline us to take it to be a creation of the Sheikh. The opening verse of the 
ode in the question is as follows: 
> jl Ələ cps! ae öylə o! 5 oM Lu Lys 

Here is one of the Sheikh’s several quatrains, appearing in — Sharh-i 
Arba‘in.® 

(38) A.M.U., MS. f. la. 
(39) Ibid., f. 50b. 
(40) Ibid., f. 5b. 
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Dp Pl gm əyə yd oS ou 2p q^ doe Ae oom Gu? iF o» 
dy qam anl b m oy qad ly 3$ 0534 di) öymə 
A triplet by the Sheikh is reproduced below :*! | 
doles CI oU] 44 a Abd sh 4 Qo» ig 
dole Ld jas gie cab d Oye Qe Joye yə 
wly Lys 332 25 Sl gto qm IF 5 KT 


The occurrence, in the above triplet of the appellation “ \o3 ae şə 


(rendezvous for union)," given by the Sheikh to the Garden of Eden, 
necessitates the attribution of the triplet in question to the Sheikh, because 
he has made use of the said appellation in the course of his interpretation of 
the paradise and hell also The English translation of the passage constitut- 
ing the interpretation in question, has already been given in the present 
article in the course of the S2a?/-z Arba‘in’s appreciation. 


As stated above, Sheikh Hamidu’d-Din has also quoted stray as well as 
continuous verses of other poets in his Tawdli‘-1 Shumus and Sharh-i Avba'in. 
For example, he has quoted the following quatrain of Sheikh Majdu’d-Din 
of Baghdad in the Sharh, with the specification that the quatrain in 
question is from the Sheikh, (i.e. Sheikh Majdu’d-Din of Baghdad): 


A SF asələ cual ae əs 


As 3 gle Ose ə 25 5 223 gu lo ə ARGUI 
A») gringo Xe QƏTİ c2 OL olu Gt ys lel Ul 


Similarly, the Sheikh has quoted two verses of Hakim Sana’i’s Hadiqa, 
in the Tawdl‘ in support of a certain point of view of his, stating that the 
verses in question are from Hakim (i.e. Hakim Sanà' of Ghazna). The 
said two verses with their specification are as follows 


adi lo İdə- o4 93 + A A |a la 5 » » 9 ö 
Z " a 


Sheikh has quoted a verse of Sheikh Faridu’d-Din 'Attàr, with the remark 
that what the latter, (i.e. Sheikh ‘Attar) has given out 1n his verse in question, 
had a direct bearing on the subject being discussed by him, (i.e. Sheikh 
Hamidu'd-Din himself) at that moment, ie. the great, and insurmountable 
difference between God and man. “The concerned verse, with the accompany- 
ing remark, is as follows. 


(41) Ibid., f. 70b. 


(42) Another reading of the third hemistich of the above so-called poem (wi) as found in 


one of the copies of Hadiga, is as follows : ğı 
dla Ol 4b 255 


əə 7 
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zə cmd UF Veo aZ T, 
Mob Sk ÇAT xo cand de si ob 5.52 9 dl las 
"uz G^ el 


And the following quatrain of Fakhru'd-Din Mubárak Shah® has been 
reproduced in the Tazd/ (b. 94a) with the indication of the poet's name: 


ale alan ya $” ua dub cual E 


P». 
creel Tg A Sloe Ose əl 5392 coul, gələ 8 9 cus ob an (3 gate 
cel daya cej 33443 ced dağam dək Oy f. 


(43) Fakhru'd-Din Mubarak Shah b, Al; Husain hailed from Marwaruz, and was a poet of 
repute. He had versified the genealogy of the Ghorid Kings and named the work as 
Nisbat Nama. ‘The same, however, got lost after some time, and no trace of it has been 
left. 


SHAHNAMAH: MIRROR OF IRAN’S ANCIENT HERITAGE 
Razia Akbar 


I 


FİRDAUSTS thousand years old Shahnamah clearly shows that ancient 

Iran was governed by a patriotic and devoted military caste that was eager 
to show its prowess in war as well as in peace. Apart from the mighty deeds 
of its warriors, it contains many scenes of tender love, human feeling and 
social contacts—the aesthetic and moral patterns of a long-dead past. Read 
the stories of Eraj, Siyawesh, Zal and Rawdaba, Sohrab and Rustam, 
Khusrao and Shirin, all these are superb examples of human associations 
and emotions. In short, it is a panoramic survey of the four distinctive 
groups of people who, in one form or another, led the Iranian way of life in 
the days of the Sasanians. 


To treat the Shahnamah as a book of mere fiction or a ‘‘collection of idle 
tales and frivolous fables," as some scholars have done, is utterly misleading. 
True, it contains some mythological elements, some legendary heroes and 
their adventures but, in reality, even these myths and legends are full of 
certain cultural insights They depict the living continuity of human tradi- 
tions and a cultural development which cannot be brushed aside as something 
negligible. Iranian traditions are closely woven into the fabric of these 
legends which make abstract ideas comprehensible. Even the most fabulous 
and mythological tales of the “Book of Kings” can help us in tracing out the 
images of an old society and its bygone modes of living. A perspicuous 
reader can easily see that the legendary heroes of the Shahnamah are neither 
cannibals nor “barbarians of Asia"; they are civilized human beings of 
rather unusual versatihty ; even though they sometimes move in a fantastic 
world of superhuman actions, they are recognizable as real and convincing 
individuals who play an important part in the structure of an old society; 
despite many trials and errors, they are able to erect a high tower of 
civilization 


Characteristically, we come acioss in these stories the conflict between 
two opposing forces—a theine which 1s the common feature of social life at 
all times. For example, the legendary and symbolic characters of Firdausi's 
work, like those of Goethe’s Faust, come into conflict with the opposing 
forces, defy the fiendish powers of wicked giants until their endeavours to 
change darkness into light, their efforts to harness the forces of nature, enable 
them to overthrow the forces of evil. Thus, every tale, every legend of the 
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Shahnamah throbs with this lively spirit and explains both the old Iranian 
civilization in the past and its legacy left to our own times 


Il 


The Shahnamah is still more revealing from another viewpoint What 
was the urge which impelled Firdausi to undertake this great task of captur- 
ing the true spirit behind the past accomplishments of the Iranian ethic and 
recollecting the sundry features of 1ts ancient mode of living? 


We know that the decline of the Abbaside Caliphate marks an epoch- 
making phase in the history of Iran. It ushered in the possibilities of a 
revival of the nationalistic spirit among the descendants of the Iranians who 
had been brought under the Arab Caliphate in the very first century of Islam. 
Its signs were noticed in Khur&sán which had always been the seething centre 
of national life and activities. “To this historical region belonged Firdausi 
Then, during the period between 940 and 1020—Firdausi’s life span—the rule 
of the Caliphate had grown so weak that the period may well be regarded 
as the heyday of Iran's national revival. İt was during the closing phase of 
this transition that Firdausi flourished as a poet of distinction and wrote his 
Shahnamah. 


At this time Khurásán was again reverberating with old memories. 
Every spring, mountain and garden in its lap had become symbolic of its 
past glories. The change of religion and the influence of a new regime could 
not entirely erase the old traditions from the native mind The movement 
initiated by Aba Muslim Khuràsàni had been ruthlessly crushed , the pledges 
given by the Abbasides had been violated; the treatment meted out to Misa 
Reda had caused deep hurt. The memories of all these historical incidents 
were still fresh. In such an environment seething with frustrations of the 
past and aspirations of the present, Firdausi came to manhood He had his 
full sympathies with the suppressed desire and the ambitions of his people 
It was this emotional and intellectual attachment with the prevailing ideas 
of the day that inspired the poet in him. He seems to have been aware of 
the fact that it was the preservation of one'scultural genius and thesustenance 
of social tendencies that ensure national awakeniug of a country and its 
people. He could see the dim possibilities of arresting the declining trends of 
a great civilization. He felt that the only way to vitalize the hearts of his 
people at that stage was to present before them the tales of their past glories— 
their old wisdom, morals and manners emphasizing the living truth in their 
old mythology. 


By God's grace, he enjoyed a long life and was able to accomplish the 
task he had set for himself. He had devoted all his poetic talents to this 
endeavour and had heroically instilled a fiery enthusiasm 1n the depressed 
souls of a defeated nation by a vigorous appeal to their patriotic feelings and 
self-esteem. The passion and tenacity with which he described the past shows 
how deep his urge was. By his dramatic power of narration he highlighted 
the components of the old Iranian past, its social and ethical values, the unity 
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Of its culture; he reminded his countrymen that they were the descendants of 
the same old veterans whose gallantry and iron will, whose wide vision of 
life and its inherent goodness had won laurels for their forefathers and turned 
the land of Persia into a veritable heaven of civilization by heroic deeds. To 
Firdausi Iran embodied all that was beautiful and good. That is why he 
pays glowing tributes to the superiority of the old standards of morality in the 
land of Zarathushtra and shows how the teaching of that esoteric religion 
discriminated between Good and Evil. It was this discrimination jwhich 
played the most important part in moulding the Iranian way of life aud 
thought. It provided a strict code of conduct that required men to be truth- 
ful, trustworthy, courteous, respectful of the rights of others, generous and 
courageous—possessors of the very qualities which lead men towards a higher 
goal of humanity. 


IH 


Many examples can be given from the SAhahnamah to reveal the beauty 
and essence of this code One of the most notable of such examples is the 
narration entitled Haft Khawn-e Rustam ‘This remarkable fantasy or 
imaginary battle between two conflicting powers clearly pointed out that 
among the opposing forces that always work in a society, only truth and 
courage can guide man towards ultimate success; falsehood (darogh) , arrogance, 
pride and selfishness are the vices which stunt cultural growth of both 
individuals and societies: 


b 

232 622) İy stag oF şr 2 faa $ 16 4592 fe 
24 dj dnd pass ƏLİŞ, ine) > 4 4 dol p? c Qəd y 
5 Os, a eh 3 als 9 (6 x2 ol D M 3l5 4) 


In simple English these reverberating lines mean that greatness 1s not 
inherited; Faridün was not born an angel, he became great by his virtues. 


If we closely study all the stories and incidents narrated in the Shahnamah 
with an eye for their basic moral value we are sure to detect clear signs of a 
highly civilized mode of conduct and life 1n an essentiallv rural society of the 
past. 


IV 


Side by side with the poetic presentation of the moral principles which 
constituted the foundations of hfe, the Shahnamah also paints with pen and 
ink Iran's everyday life itself and its harmony with the cvcle of God's seasons 
and Nature's varying phases and moods, This 1s best illustrated in the spac- 
ing of their annual festivals and the cycle of their solar calendar which is 
even today more scientific and accurate than the much-vaunted Gregorian 
reckoning prevalent in the civilized world of our twentieth century. 


Their year began, and still begins with the vernal equinox, the 21st of 
March, and announced their most important festival, the Now-Roz, when 
flowers carpeted the Iranian hills and dales, when all Nature had clothed 
itself in festive garb. In the words of a later Irani poet, Qa’ani: 
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Then, the day of the full moon following the Now-Roz was entitled 
Sizdah Badr and people spread out among budding woods and flowering 
banks of rivulets commingling their own songs and festivities with the chirp- 
ing of birds and the music of running water. Hafiz has left us a couplet 
showing what this meant in his beloved Shiraz : 


ly da^ cAAS D, old NH vəl yar cb oia 4i i 39? 4 dl sə gl. a 


The summer solstice, too, the 13th of their month of Thir, corresponding 
to the 22nd of June, was given due recognition as the festival of Thirgan. 
To the common people 1t represented the date on which peace had been 
established between Manucher of Iran and Afrasiab, the king of Turkestan. 


The autumn equinox, the first day of their month of Mehr corresponded 
with the 23rd of September and constituted Mehrgan, the second most 
important festival of Iran For the more southern region, where the more 
pleasant season of the year commenced with the autumn rather than with 
spring, this autumn equinox constituted the new year. A poet of the 
Ghaznavi period echoes the ancient spirit of this season in a charming couplet: 


Ob yyə oe ot^ SK ol la nə gm C oz yas oles at^ 232 
Then the winter solstice, the 10th of Bahman, corresponding to the 
30th of January, was known as the feast of Sddah. Fires were lit during the 
cold nights and also served as the solace and the promise of spring—''O wind, 


if winter comes, will spring be far behind ?”— the Now-Roz which was only 
50 days ahead. 


Al these are mentioned by Firdausi in the Shahnamah in addition to 
entertainments, banquets and festivities which made life joyous 1n a world in 
which toil and pain and sorrow are nowhere absent. 


These descriptions are not only very picturesque but also show the 
relations between the hakwm and the mahkiim, the Shah and the ra‘iyat as also 
between man and man. 


V 


Admittedly, the Shahnamah does not present a perfect picture of every 
facet and phase of cultural and historical fact of those bygone times. Still 
it is of infinite value and an indispensable source book of ancient Iranian 
history. 'Allàma Shibh has rightly called this great work of Firdausi a 
"mirror" which reflects the clear image of ancient Iran. All the important 
elements of a great civilization such as religion, ethics, education, morals, 
labour and industry, trade, communications, government, customs and 
traditions are interwoven in its seeming legends. 


The Shahnamah, in short, is not only a legend or a mere tale of the 
past but a lucid record of the onward march of a people, its life, its trials 
and tribulations, its intellectual experience and its high aesthetic and cultural 
achievements. "To perceive the spirit of the Shahnamah is to understand the 
ancient background of the present Iran. 


THE CHINESE ORIGIN OF THE WORDS FOR 
GARLIC IN ARABIG AND SANSKRIT 


S. Mahdi Hassan 


EVERAL years ago Prof. J. Gonda (1) favoured me with a few reprints 

of his valuable articles, including one upon lasuna, the Sanskrit word for 
garlic Now among the species of garlic mentioned in Smith (2—7) one is 
allium ascolonium, or “Hiai in Chinese which is the shallot of European 
garden.” It has a whole bulb like the onion Another species of garlic is 
“album sativum, called swan, in Chinese, which 1s an indigenous variety with 
compound bulbs.... The Arabic name, soin, resembles the Chinese word, 
swan or san, and suggests the source of this plant. There 1s a variety called 
hwui hwui-tshung, and another ta-swan which figures in Pen Thau, (the 
Classic Chinese herbal). Briefly the two words for garlic in Chinese would 
be, swan and tshung, and Smith suggests the former and this has been 
taken over into Arabic. 


The Chinese dictionary of giles (3) gives tshung, as character 12021, 
signifying “VVelsh onion, allum fistulosum common in northern and central 
China." But it is also compounded with other words to denote various 
bulbous herbs including garlic. Thus tshung is only a generic word for 
garlic. Tshung retains its standard pronunciation also in Cantonese and 
Hakka dialects of the South. We must now take the word tshung and 


explain how it was Arabicized as e». The sound of the letter 4 is slightly 
aspirated, like “th” in the classical English pronunciation of the word 
“thought.” When the first syllable is emphasized ¢ » mutates into “şe 


thoom. In Saudi Arabic c» is no longer aspirated and according to Khalil 
Nu'màni, (4) a graduate of Medina University, it is now spoken as və, Thus 
we can conceive a gradual change in the aspirated form of the letter of 
the original e y into its emphatic form as eoe and finally entirely wanting 
in aspiration as e y. Just as e » must have been pronounced by the Arabs 


themselves as e 96, when the word was first introduced into Sindhi it travelled 
upwards into Panjabi. 


The terminal sound of tshung is transliterated as “ung”. This is a 
nasalized G sound which, being absent in Arabic, was substituted by that 


of “M”. Thus tshung ended in Arabic with “mim” as e » and in Sin- 
dhi and Panjabias ee. 
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Moreover it has to be explained how “tsh” or aspirated “ts” sound, was 
transliterated with “- Looking for precedence, the dynasty that ruled 


China in 220 B C., was called Chhin. Gules (3) gives it as character 2093 
The first syllable is the aspirated "ch" sound. In Persian the aspirated 


"ch" sound was merely lengthened to give the word cre or "chin," and 


almost the same pronunciation occurs in Sanskrit as “china” Then the 
model which was Arabicized was the Chinese word, Chhin, or the Persiani- 
sed form as Chin. Here the non-aspirated “ch’’ sound was transliterated 


with ( producing the word (2 while the aspirated "ts" of tsung was 
expressed as e » close enough to e 9 , 


With regard to the word lashuna, in Sanskrit, Gonda (1; 329) gives a 
few variants, above all as rasuna. He states that “as far as I know 
etymologically it has not yet been clarified." There is an excellent monograph 
on “Garlic and Onion" in Hindi by Pandit Ramesh Bedi (5), who gives a 
list of several languages with their words for garlic, including Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Sindhi and Panjabi. He cites Sushuruta, a Master of Indian Medicine, using 
the word Above all, it is mentioned in the earliest Indian Medical Codex 
of Charaka (6), dated about 100 A D as Lausna and according to Monier- 
Williams (7), it is mentioned much earlier 1n the Mahabharata epic. Giles (3) 
gives, along with character 6659, the term, la tsian, for chili, translating 
the word la as hot when the term signifies hot chili. Such a quality 
would easily apply to garlic on account of which it is forbidden to monks in 
China. In Giles, character 10381, suan specifically means garlic. The 
word suan in the Ningpo dialect is pronounced soen, and in Hakka of the 
south as son. Then a term like la-son, meaning pungent or hot garlic, can 
enter into Sanskrit as la-shun, with the variants as la-sun, and ra-sun, 
since the sound L mutates into R. Obviously the Sanskrit word, lashun, has 
been adapted and given preference to the specific word for garlic, with its 
characteristic quality as hot, while the Arabic word, tsoom or thoom, comes 
from the generic word for a bulbous herb of the onion family. 


A word may be added to reveal the importance of garlic acquired as a 
drug. There is a statement in the Encyclopaedia of Magic (8) that, "it is an 


example of cure-all, theriac (3b /? as Galen called it" I know from other 


sources that garlic is a mild antibiotic against the germ of tuberculosis, and 
probably also against other germs of respiratory tract. Dr. Khurshid Husain (9) 
reproduces a photograph of a lad wearing “a necklace of garlics for lung 
troubles" What appears as superstition in this case is traceable to actual 
benefits empirically established by acute observers. 
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THE AJMER WAKF UNDER THE MUGHALS 
Rafat Bilgrami 


I. Tue STATE AND THE VVAQFS 


STUDY of the institution of Waqgf under the Mughals has to be based on 

the knowledge of (a) the Diwan-us-Sadarat, the department of ‘‘Religious 
Affairs and Pious Foundation” and (b) the functioning of individual wagfs 
themselves. But, while the material for the study of the activities of the 
department is extensive, data on the management of individual waqfs is very 
scanty. The search documentary evidence available for the wagf that was 
instituted for the shrine of Khwaja Mu"inu”ddın Chishti, the saint reposing 
at Ajmer,! is, therefore, of exemplary value. Surely, search should reveal 
many documents relating to other wagfs instituted by the Mughals; until 
more data comes to light this little that is available needs to be studied in 
more and more details. 


The Mughal rulers made two types of charitable grants, viz madad-s 
ma‘ash and wagf. The madad-ı ma‘dsh was granted in cash or land. The 
cash grants were known as wazifds and included yomia (rozina or daily), 
máhana (or monthly) and s2/:4na (or yearly) allowances ‘The land grants 
were styled «lk or a'wmma. Both these types of grants, viz cash and land, 
were covered by the general term, suyurghal? ‘The other kind of grant was 
in the nature of endowment for some pious foundation-shrine, khangah, 
madrasah, etc ‘The endowment comprised entire villages or revenues from 
them, and were styled wagf* The income from the wagf* was generally uti- 


(1) This study 1s mainly based on two collections of documents relating to the Mu'inia Shrine 
at Ajmer, vız, Mu‘in-ul-Aultya, Ed. S Imamu'ddin Hasan Khan, Ajmer, 1213 AH. 
(1798) and Asnad-us-Sanadid, Ed. Abdul Bari Mani, 1952 Some information about this 
wagf is also available in Waqaá'i Sarkar Ajmer, O Ranthambhore, (Transcript, Library, 
Dept. of History, Aligarh ) 


(2) A’in-t Akbari, 1, 156-157 (Ed. Saryıd Ahmad, Aligarh). 


(3) The wagfs could theoretically be of two types, viz Wagf-i-Khairi,endowments of a definitely 
religious or public nature (1 e. mosque, hospital, madrası, bridge, water works, shrines 
etc.) Wagf-i-Ahli or zurri (family endowments, viz. for children and grand-children 
or other relations). Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. IV, p 1097a Here we are concerned 
with the Augaf-i Khatri 


(4) In Muslim legal terminology, wagf means primarily ‘to protect a thing’ to prevent it from 
*becoming the property of a third person (tamlik). By it is meant: (a) state land which on 
being conquered passed to the Muslim community, either by force or by treaty and 
remained in possession of the previous Owners on payment of the Kharaj, and could neither 
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lized for the maintenance of the endowed place, subsistence of the staff and the 
madad-i ma‘dash of the "needy and deserving’ associated with it. The revenues 
from wafg were free from all state and revenue demands. Like darai 
(pensions) and the madad-i ma"ash (means of subsistence), the augaf were 
controlled by the Sadr-us-Sudur 5 In the provinces the sadr-i quz and in the 
parganas, the mutawallh were responsible for auga@f management.’ Separate 
mulawallis were appointed for the management of specific wag/s.? 


II THe AjmMer SHRINE 


The Mughal rulers Akbar,” Jahangir!? and Shah Jahan!! made endow- 
ments of the maintenance of the tomb of Khwaja Mu‘inu’ddin Chishti. Princess 
Jahan Ara, the eldest daughter of Shah Jahan, endowed a village, Budhwara, 

for the shrine’s expenses 1? 


be sold nor pledged by them, and (b) commonly a pious foundation (or endowment) 
which is defined in various ways in the Shari*ah, according to different schools of thought, 
By wagf (plural augaf) 1s meant a thing which, while retaining its substance yields a usu- 
fruct and of which the owuer has surrendered his power of disposal with the stipulation 
that the yield is used for permitted good purposes  Wagf really means, however, the legal 
process by which one creates such an endowment (synonymous with tahbis, tasbil or tahrim), 
and 1n popular speech became transferred to the endowment itself which 1s properly called 
mauf'à, mahbus mohabbas or habis. Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. IV, Ed. M 
Th Houlsna, A J. Wensinck, 1934, 1934, p. 1096. 


Asnad-us-Sanadid, pp. 167-168 Akbar ordered that the governors, diwans and other 
revenue officials consider the income and land endowed as free from all charges of the 
revenue officials (hobubat and akhrajat) Shah Jahan emphasised that nothing should be 
deducted from the sum allotted for the shrine of AJmer. Asnad, pp. 157-158. 


(6) Badayunı (Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, Asiatic Society, Bengal, Calcutta, (ASB) II, pp. 204, 
2711; Munsha’at-1-Namkin, Abdul Qasim Namkin, Transcript, ff. 117-119, 121-122. 


Dastur ul-Amal-ı- Alamgiri. Br. Museum MS. Add. 6599, f. 39a The sadr was expected 
to appoint a trusted and pious mutawalli for waqf management who was to distribute its 
revenues according to the conditions laid down by testators on essential items and among 
deserving people. AMunsha'át-1 Namkin, MS Maulana Azad Library, Aligarh, Farsia 3 
26/27, ff 69b-70a, 117-118a 


(8) When Shah Jahan created a yaqf for the maintenance of the tomb of his wife Mumtaz 
Mahal, he himself acted as mutawall: (Lahori, Badshah Nama, ASB, II, p. 332) Later 
on he appointed Agah Khan and Mahram Khan, in succession, to the office (Waris, 
Badshah Nama, transcript, Department of History library, A.M U., Aligarh, 366-67, In 
the same way the shrine of Mu‘inu’ddin Chishti and its own mutawalli. 


(9) Asnad, pp 167-168. According to the Editor, the farman of Akbar in connection with 
this wag/ is not available 1n the original But a copy of the farman is preserved in a 
register in the Collectorate Archives at Aymer Probably the copy is defective, for the 
printed text contains blanks in some places, and the phraseology 1s confused and some of 
the village names are not correctly deciphered İt seems that Akbar was continuing an 
older waqf, probably one which he himself instituted at the birth of Prince Salim. 


(10) Mu‘in-ul Auliya, pp. 67-69. 


(11) Asnad, pp. 157-158. Shah Jahan's farman, dated 10th Regnal Year endowing 
Rs. 25,780 from the revenues of eighteen villages, of the three sarkare of Ajmer, Chittor 
and Ranthambhore, for the expenses of the tomb and the madad-i ma"ösh of the people 
attached to ıt 


(12) Waqai* Aymer, History Deptt. Library, AMU, pp 19-20. 
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The Mughal rulers interested themselves in the management of the 
Ajmer wagf. Sometimes they made changes and adjustments in them "5 The 
chief responsibility of managing the wagf lands and spending their income 
on permitted items rested with the muiawalh.'^ The appointment of the 
mutawalli, like other state officers, was made by the Emperor!’ who retained 
the right to dismiss, reinstate'® and transfer him to some other posts, like other 
officers of the State. A mutawalls'’ was entrusted with the buyutati and the 
diwani "5 When Sadiq Muhammad Khan was appointed bakhshi and waqa: 
navis of Ajmer in 1657, the taulzat (office of mutawallt) of the shrine was 
also entrusted to him.!? "To help him in the performance of his duties and 
functions, the mutawallh! had his own representatives (gumashtas)*® The 
mutawalla sometimes had to take help from various officers, who were ordered 
to cooperate with him There are instances where the mutatwall: was instructed 


(13) It was expected from the rulers that they would not only appoint honest and pious 
administrators for endowments, but they would keep personal vigilance over them. 
Mazhar-ı-Shahyahanı Yusuf Mirak (MS Azad Collection, Punjab University Library, 
Lahore, Arabic Section No 7743, f. 142 a b) 


(14) The administration. of the wagf was entrusted to a mutawalli, qar or nazir, who 
received a salary for his services Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam, p. 625. The available 
wagf farmans (Asnad, pp 157-158, 167-168) contain instructions to the mutawalli about 
the items on which be was to spend the revenues. Even while distributing madad-i- 
ma‘ash {rom the entire (dar-o-bast) villages, he had to check the number of the deceased 
and obsconding grantees. See endowments of Jahangir's farmans (Asnad, Doc 5 to 13) 
concerning three villages, granted for the Aymer shrine, where Mir Fathu”llah mutawalli 
had noted the number of deceased and missing grantees with their share of land reverting 
to the State 


(15) Warts, p. 280. 


(16) Shaikh Husain mutawalli (who claimed to be the descendant of the Aymer saint) was dis- 
missed by Akbar on account of some improprieties (Abu'l Fadl, Akbar Nama. Bib. Ind., 
III, p 1798), was banished to Mecca, on his return given a madad-i-ma'àsh at Bhakkar and 
was later reinstated as mutawallt at Ajmer shrine (see for details of the case, ‘Alau’d Daula 
Qazvını, Nafaıs-ul-Ma"asir, MS , Or 176, ff 53b-34a , Badayum, II, p. 300; Mu‘in-ul- 
Aulıya, p 158) 


(17) Mir Sa'dullah, who was sad? of the Ajmer province, also served as mutawalli of the 
shrine. Later on.he was transferred to the Sadarat of the capital; and Muhammad 
Salih was appointed Sadr and Mutawall:—Wagat* Ajmer, p. 436 


(18) Nigar Nama-i-Munshi, Malikzada (MS. 1n Dept. of History, AMU, No. 36), pp. 134-135. 
(19) Waris, pp. 324-25. 


(20) It was not possible for the mutawaili to go to all the endowed places for collection. So 
his gumashtas performed the task of collecting the revenue. Waqai' Ajmer, pp. 436-37 
Asnad(p 179) refers to Shurfa-i-Mutawalli who were keen on resuming half of the grant 
as the share of deceased and missing grantees. I think this reading of Shurfa 1s probably 
a mistake of decrpherment. The actual word here is gumashta. 
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to work with the bakhsht in verifying the (present) revenues of village and in 
distributing the income in accordance with the allotted share.?! "The nature 
of the work necessitated coordination between the mutawall: and the diwan's 
department." 

The duties of a mutawalls seem extensive, as management and distribution 
of wagf funds were in his charge. The items on which the income from 
the wagf lands was spent were varied. The farmans relating to endowments 
had a clause instructing the mutawalls to spend the income on particular 
items.*4 "The list of expenses included 'urs?* (birth anniversary celebrations 
of the saints), langar (free kitchen),** illuminations, carpets, followers, the 
subsistence of the people in charge of mosques, needy ones, memorisers of 
the Qur'àn and other meritorious causes.?' 


Jahangir seems to have tried to systematise and channelise the expenses 
and divided the income from the wa4f into three distinct parts, viz (a) langar 
lighting charges and ‘urs celebrations, (b) the madad-: ma'ash of recluses and 
mendicants ( fugara ).”” 


(21) In all the documents concerning the three dar-o-bast villages granted for the expenses of 
the sanctuary at Ajmer, Mir Fath Ullah Mutawalli 1s instructed to go and inspect the 
present revenues of the villages with Shaikh Husain (post not mentioned) and Raja Ram 
Das, Bakhshi of Ajmer, and distribute it according to the allotted shares aud to entrust 
them to the grantees after measuring and demarcatıng their lands separately Asnad, 


Jahangir's farmans Nos 5 to 13. 


(22) Asnad, pp. 157-158. 

(23) Asnad, pp. 157-158, 167-168, Shah Tahan”s farman (Mu in-ul-Aultya, pp 75-76) tells us. 
that except the offerings and gifts (which belong to the Sayyada- Vashın and persons in 
charge of the tomb mujawir), all other things which are needed for the shrine should be 
left in possession of the mutawallt. 

(24) Akbar, in his farman (dated 982 AH), continuing the wagf for Ajmer sanctuary says 
that the income should be expended on deserving causes, 4snad p 168 

(25) The birth anniversary of Khwaja Mu'inu'ddin takes place on the 6th of Rajab — Butthe 
celebrations start from the first of Rayab. 

(26) A farman of Akbar seems to include in the /angar expenses the (repair of ?) buildings, 
carpets, illuminations, the ingredients of food cooked daily and on occasion of urs İt 
seems from this document that earlier ın bis reign (te, during the Sadarat of Shaikh 
Abdu’n Nabi, 1563-1579) Akbar had granted specific funds for the purpose. Some 
confusion ts created by the editors about this document. (Though they had given the 
seal of Akbar on the right hand side above the written order, 1n the form of farman, at 
the end it 1s called a parwanah of Shaikh Abdu’n Nabi, Sadr) 

It appears from this document that, new and old, there were several grants for the 


sanctuary. 

(27) Asnad, pp. 157 158. 

(28) Mw'in-ul-Auliya, pp. 67-68. From this Jahangir farman it seems that Jahangir had 
made an endowment of six villages comprising an area of 45 thousand and seven hundred 
bighas ; the revenues from ıt amounted to nine thousand and fifty rupees. It seems to” 
be an independent and separate waqgf from that of Akbar. We have no information as 
to the names of villages which were endowed and what happened to it later on. 
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All the beneficiaries from the wag f income belonged to two categories One 
category comprised people who were attached to the institution in some 
capacity or other?” (khuddam and mujaviran) performing specific duties. The 
second category included mendicants ( fugara and takiadaran) and indigent peo- 
ple, who received pensions, sustenance allowances and food, since they were 
people without means These people had either land grants from wagf 
property or were receiving daily allowances, and food from the /angar The 
land grants from the endowment villages contained specific references in the 
documents to “so much land from the villages of the illuminated shrine." 3? 
The general rules for madad-ı ma'àsh grants also applied madad-i ma'ásh 
grants made out of the wagf lands. That is to say, (a) in case where sons 
were included in the grant, it was to be confirmed on them. "The heirs had 
to present themselves at the time of confirmation?! (b) their claims? were 
to be inquired into; and (c) they received back their grants according to 
the “‘rule of half" Jahangir made drastic reductions in grants at Ajmer; he 
wanted healthy young persons to take service at court 35 As far as the ‘rule’ 
of half was concerned it seems to have applied only to grants of beneficent 
nature. Those enjoying madad-i ma‘dsh on condition of service retained 
their full grants.?* 


Gradually a tendency developed among the grantees, that the whole 
families wanted to subsist on the income from the madad-i ma"ash, which 
was not sufficient. So there was no way of satisfying the demands of the 
needy people who were always clamouring for more, and their number was 
always on the increase. The number of the people holding lands or enjoying 


(29) In mosques, there were Imams, Muazzin (caller) and Khatib. In shrines there were 
Sajjada Nashin, Qawwals, momoriser of the Qur'an and Mujawir (persons taking care of 
tomb) 


(30) Jahangir conferred on Shaikh Farid three hundred bighas out of 560 bighas from 
"mawazai-munawware" Asnad, pp 70-71. Shah Jahan granted 300 bighas cultivable 
waste from the shrine villages to Allah Din and Miskin, on condition of signing Qawwali. 
pp 183-184. 


(31) For personal checking by the Emperor at the time of confirmation, see Badö”uni, II, 
pp. 274, 278-79; Abul Fadl, Akbar Nama, Ml, pp 233-34; Sırhındı, Akbar Nama 
(MS. British Museum, Or 169), ff 147b-149 For grants in far off places, the general 
practice was that whenever the Emperor visited the territory the grantees had to present 
themselves before the Emperor When the grantees of Sirhind did not wait on Akbar, 
during his brief stay at the place, an order for resumption of their grants was passed. 
Cf. Sirhindi, op. cit , Jahangir also ordered resumption of those grantees of Ajmer who 
did not personally wait on him Asnad Jahangir’s Docs. 5 to 13 


(32) The claims of a grantee (especially in the case of charitable ones) consisted 1n his having 
no other means of subsistence, 1.e 1n not being in service (Kkasib). 
(33) Asnad, p. 208. 


(34) It seems from the available data that usually 1n such cases the 'service' tends to be here- 
ditary and the successors contended that grants should be conferred on them and the 
share of the ‘deceased’ (fauti) should not be deducted. Asnad, p. 179. 
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monetary benefits under Jahangir was very great 55 But during Shah Jahan’s 
reign a very interesting situation developed at Ajmer. The Emperor was 
informed that while the expenses of the Mu'inia shrine amounted to 
Rs 27,000/- the revenues from the wag villages exceeded that, and money 
was accumulating in the treasury of the shrine So the Emperor fixed the 
income at Rs. 30,000/- and items of expenses for the extra three thousand 
rupees were also fixed *” 


But this prosperity and abundance in the revenues of the wagf did 
not last long. In the reign of Aurangzeb, reports were sent to the 
Court that some of the receivers of daily allowances attached to the Mu'inia 
shrine had not received their pay for fourteen and fifteen months. The 
miutawalls found himself unable to meet the demands of the pensioners. The 
inquiry from the Qanungos revealed that full collection for twelve months 
(sometimes more than that) from all villages had been made. On investiga- 
tion from the Sajjada-.Nashin it was revealed that the number of the holders 
of daily allowances had 1ncreased four-fold and no addition to income had 
been made Among the grantees, the number of the undeserving ones was 
ever increasing Some of them were receiving more than they deserved.? 
There were others who were either dead or gone to some other places, and 
their relatives were collecting their share ?? In spite of reports that full collec- 
tion had been made from the endowed villages, and that shortage of money 
was due to the ever increasing number of the grantees, we have evidence that 
the full revenue at some places could not be collected under Aurangzeb, 
because ‘robbers and Rajputs’ have ravaged and devastated them. Several 
reports were made to the Court that various villages including the waqgf 
villages were depopulated and plundered by the Rajputs.*° Naturally these 
raids adversely affected the Shrine and its beneficiaries 


From the available data the following conclusions may then be drawn: 


(35) According to Mu‘in-ul-Auliya, there were nine hundred and nine persons who were receiv- 
ing some sort of subsistence from the six wag/ villages, (pp. 67-69). Maybe nine hundred 
was a mistake of decipherment. Besides, from the three dar-o-bast villages of Bir, Kankan- 
yavas, and Nadla, two hundred and twenty-nine people had been holding land grants. 
Asnad, pp. 70-71, 73-74, 79-80 


(36) It 1s interesting to note that the revenues which were endowed by Shah Jahan amounted 
to only Rs. 780 (Asnad. p. 157). This confirms that besides Akbar's wagf which had 
been adjusted by Shah Jahan, there were other lands from which income was being drawn 
for the sanctuary. This probably was from Jahangir’s wag/ 


(37) Waris, p. 158. 

(38) Among them were such people as were receiving half or even one rupee and deserved not 
even a quarter rupee. Wagai‘ Ajmer, p. 67) pp 30-31. 

(39) H”aqaıv" Ajmer, pp. 30-32. 


(40) Wagai' Ajmer, p. 380. Specific reports concern the wagf villages of Pacholi (Wagai‘ 
Ajmer, p. 26), Nawab (Wagai* Ajmer, p. 67), and that the whole territory was destroyed 
and the residents suffered great losses, Wagai’ Ajmer, pp. 436-37. 
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(a) During the Mughal period endowment of revenues was made for various 
institutions. (b) The Mughals appointed mutawallis for their management, 
but continued to take active interest in their administration and reform. 
(c) The mutawalli was responsible for the collection and disbursal of revenue 
on items for which the revenues were endowed. (d) In this work he had the 
cooperation of a number of officers with whom he came into contact, and he 
had his own agents to help him in the collection of revenue. (e) He had to 
spend the income on specified items, but the bulk was distributed among the 
needy people for providing them sustenance. (f) This easy income created 
a class of people whose number was constantly rising and who were more 
interested in acquiring something without doing any work than engaging in 
physical labour. (g) During the reigns of Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan, 
leaving aside exceptions, the general practice was that “only half the por- 
tion" was conferred on the heirs. 


A question not clarified directly by the Ajmer Shrine documents is 
whether the pensioners from waqf ultimately became hereditary. Aurangzeb 
made small holdings hereditary in the thirty-fourth year of his reign." This 
regulation should have also affected pensioners of the A«qaf grants; but as I 
have said direct evidence of this 1s lacking. 


(44) Allahabad Documents, II No. 284, This farman belongs to series (11) catalogued ın the 
Register of U P. Regional Records Survey Committee, from April 1, 1958. The farman 
is catalogued under No. L 248. 
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HERE is no task more delicate than to assess the factors which go to 

determine the nature and degree of influence exerted by one thought upon 
another. Commercial and historical contact may tend to ease mental fusion, 
yet even without this, thought travels unbridled on wings of imagination 
whether the political relations of the people concerned are friendly or hostile 
Thoughts expressed in literature wait for literary analysis to prove their worth. 
Thus ideas of inherent value spread far and wide and do not stop at poli- 
tical frontiers. 


If one side is to give and the other side is willing to take, this implies 
recognition of superiority of the side whose thought is being taken. The 
Greeks’ exquisite poetry and prose have inspired countless writers all the 
world over; there are profound and rich ponderings on the meaning 
of life and exploration of delicate personal situations in Arabic and Persian 
literatures that appeal to and satisfy our senses and imagination. Love 
palpitates with fantastic imagery and literary refinement among the elite 
finding expression in the simple and passionate songs of the people. 


While new ideals of chivalry inspired the upper classes in almost all 
European countries, we find Arabic poetry striding in the desert with measured 
steps (like their camels) in rhyme and metre to prepare the norms for polished 
ode and short lyric to enable the “love laden heart to assuage its grief at 
parting from some beloved" in a dignified manner. The Persians could 
write “tımeless truths" in a way that makes the reader feel that he 1s taking 
a walk in a quiet wood or bathing ina cool stream —it soothes the spirit This 
lyrical poetry paved the way for the emergence of a distinctive type of 
Platonic love that embraced ethical elements. 


The name of Ibn-i Dawud of Baghdad is dear to many who regard 
The Book of Venus almost as a book of devotion It depicts in soul-stirring 
verse, all the aspects of love its nature, laws, forms of expression and effects.”’ 
It deals with the ideal love of which the holy Prophet said. “One who loves 
and conceals his love remains chaste and dies a martyr ”’ 


Ibn-i Hazm (d. 1064 A.D.) of Spain, a proverbial name in Islam for 
purity in religious thought, came out with his own treatise in verse on love, 
namely Tawq al-Hamama.' ‘The majesty and beauty of the language in 





(1) Edited with an introduction by Peterof, Leiden, 1914. 
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which he clothed his ideas caught the imagination of the western scholars 
who honoured him, declaring him as the founder of the science of Com- 
parative Religion He believes the Platonic theory of love being the means 
to attain union between earthly and heavenly beings. 

With the exception of Spaniards, the Europeans of those days were of 
opinion that Arabic and Persian were nothing more than fables narrated 
from the mouth of birds and animals, as they were acquainted with only 
Kalila wa Dimna of Sanskrit origin, (Panchatantra), translated by Ibn 
al-Muqaffa” into Arabic in the 8th century, which was rendered into Spanish 
for Alfanso, the Wise (1252-1284) Its Latin version Directorwum Humanae 
Vitae by John of Capua evaluated its worth and opened the floodgates for 
translation into almost all other languages of the West. 

The infiltration of eastern thought into medieval Europe led to an 
intellectual movement of vast dimensions, Latin suffered due to the lack of 
originality and Greek due to the passage of time. Hence the learned were com- 
pelled to look elsewhere in their literary quest and lyrical thirst. Greece that 
once supplied food to the intellect was languishing; and Arabia, that looks 
a desert, produced intellectual giants The military superiority of the Arabs 
was well established; now Europe had to recognise their intellectual pre- 
eminence as well. 

History records that Arabic studies were pursued in Dante’s time in Italy 
with much vigour and interest. Books like Legends of Tundal, St., Patrick 
Purgatory and Divine Commedia were profoundly influenced by elements 
of Muslim Cosmogony and the ascent of the holy Prophet to heaven. Dante 
marvellously succeeded in fusing into one magnificent synthesis the Christian 
and classical mysticism. 


The richest and highly developed doctrines of the early sufis taught the 
western scholars to realise that our daily life is our religion; faith cannot be 
separated from actions or one’s belief from one’s occupation. Worship is not 
a window to open and shut: The spirit of worship should infuse in that—it must 
be translated into action. In worshipping God we cannot rise higher than the 
angels who praise Him day and night Then why have we been created ? 


It was the effect of such writings that made Sir William Jones once observe : 
“No appreciation of Asiatic poetry was possible without a scholarly 
knowledge of the peoples and natural history of Asia "? And without making 
a proper assessment of Asiatic poetry, to assess the spiritual heritage of the 
orient will be an effort, undoubtedly, at second hand. 


It was at one time held that the word “sufi” was synonymous with the 
word ““mystic.” But the word ^sufij' as used in Arabic, Persian, Turkish 
and Urdu, has a religious connotation. According to the sufis themselves, the 
word is derived from an Arabic root “‘safa’’ (purity). This view is also held 
by Bashr al-Hafi, the barefooted (d. 841-42 A.D.) and Junaid Baghdadi 
B 909-10). According to them the sufi is he who keeps his heart pure with 

od.? 


(2) H A.R. Gibb—quoted in the Legacy of Islam, edited by Thomas Arnold and Alfred 
Guillaume, Oxford, 1931 
(3) HR. Nicholson—Literary History of the Arabs, p, 228. 
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Noldeke has conclusively established that the word was derived from 
an Arabic word "suf" meaning coarse wool and was originally applied to 
those Muslim mystics who wore coarse woollen garments asa sign of self 
renunciation and penitence. 


Ibn Khaldun says that coarse woollen garments were put on so that those 
who wore them might be distinguished from those who indulged in luxury. 
According to Qushayri, the term “sufi” got currency before the close of 200 
A.H (815-816 A D.). According to Jami, Abu Hashim of Kufa (d. 778 
A D ) was the first sufi of Islam. According to Gibb, the West can still learn, 
in respect of mystical psychology and speculation, something from the East, 
though it had learned much during the Middle Ages when Muslim philosophy 
and science radiated from Spain through Christian Europe. Thomas Aquinas 
Eckhart and Dante heavily drank from it, as mysticism was the common 
ground where Islam and Christianity touched each other in those days. They 
seem to bear the stamp of one and the same spiritual genius. Towards the 
second decade of the 7th century (719-816 A.D.,) history records the name 
ofsufi, in Mesopotamia probably derived from 'suf,' coarse woollen garb donned 
by Muslim and Christian ascetics. This goes to show their affinity in the 
matter of choosing dress. 


The sufis claim to have inherited their doctrines direct from the teach- 
ings of the holy Prophet, who, strictly speaking, has given no dogmatic or 
mystical theology. The Qur'àn of course supplies raw material for both when 
it says: Allah is the highest of the heaven and the earth (XXIV-35); He 
is the First and the Last, the Outward and the Inward (LVİT-3) ; there is no 
God but He; everything is to perish except He (XXVITI-88); I breathed 
into Man, My spirit (XV-29) ; 1 have created man and I know what his soul 
suggests to him, for I am near to him than his jugular vein (1-15) ; whereso- 
ever you turn, there is the face of Allah ( 11-109) ; To whom Allah gives 
no light, he has no light at all (XX1V-40). 


Compare the above verses with those of Bhagvad Gita (the Yoga of the 
vision of Universal form—the dialogue between Shri Krishna and Arjuna) 
which reads thus: Tam the generator of all (Gita—8).* '"Thou art the Supreme 
Eternal," Arjuna says to Krishna, *'the Supreme abode, the Supreme purity, 
eternal divine man, primeval Deity, unborn, the Lord (V-12) ; whatsoever 
is glorious, good, beautiful and mighty, and thou emanates from a fragment 
of my splendour (V-41); If thou thinkest that by me, it can be seen, O Lord! 
Lord of Yoga, then show me thine imperishable self (11 discourse, V—4). 
Compare this with the Qur'ànic verses in respect of Moses addressing God ; 
“My Lord! show me thyself so that 1 may look upon thee," But God said: 
“You cannot bear to see Me, look at the Mount Senai, have a flash of Me 
if it can bear to stand, (Qur'àn vii-143).* 





(4, Bhagvad Gita, 5th edition, June, 1226, G.A. Nateson and Co. Madras, 10th discourse. 
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The English poet while giving vent to his feeling about the unity in 
diversity had the same conception of divine being as held by the sufis and the 
Bhaktas: 


Thou art, O God! The life and light 

Of all the wondrous world we see 

Its glow by day, its smile by night 

Are but reflection caught from Thee. 
And read with it the verses of Bhagvad Gita :- 


Father of worlds, of all that moves and stands 
Worthier of reverence than the Guru Self 

There is none like to Thee, who passeth Thee ? 
Pre-eminent Thy power in all the worlds. (v-43), 


Dr. Md. Iqbal echoes the same idea in Urdu in the following verses :- 
ove y pt c us ə de Ohe CH Ay 
T ob une 237 Qua sila lə ^ də dig 
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Rites and creeds count for little with God. He dwells neither in 
mosque nor church nor temple, but in the pure heart. A voice cannot carry 
the tongue and the lips that give it wings. One must seek the Ether Alone; 
alone and without his nest the eagle flies across the sea. 


Reverting to the Qur'ànic verses referred to before, there is no doubt 
that they contain mystical nuclei, but the passages in regard to the Pro- 
phet’s ascension to heaven,” gave a spur to the sufis to attain mystical 
experience. Along with this, the political upheaval in Europe made the 
sufis face new problems. With the opening of a new horizon of time and 
place new ideas began to infiltrate in Muslim society They came into 
contact with the ideas of older civilization both in the West and the East. 


Before Islam Hellenism ruled supreme in European countries. Theolo- 
geans of Islam were extremely busy in controversies with Christian and Greek 
mystics on one side, and with the Manicheans and the Zoroastrians on 
the other. The result was that after 1000 A.D sufism began absorbing 
Christian asceticism and Hellenic gnosticism. ‘The Christian monks or her- 


mits were known as “Raheb’’ (al) who renounced the world to attain 
divine knowledge. They took refuge in some solitary cave, mountain or 
forest as the holy Prophet, in his early days, did in the cave of Hira (İ — 3) 
As there was a fear that his pious and overzealous followers should 


2215855 
(6) Qur”an, (xvir-1; lm, 1-18) ......... .el el ull a DA ater Le pel GA om 
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make it a model for their life the well-known verse appeared: (2 4L Y) 


e» yy) "there is no nunnery in Islam". This in fact meant disapproval of 
the Christian ideal of asceticism. 


The purpose of all religions is to discipline the human behaviour and 
create an atmosphere in which men could live in peace and harmony. But 
man is a queer combination of contradictions The devil in man keeps him 
always tempted and lured by fascinating objects. Penal codes by temporal 
powers may discipline his mind and regulate his conduct for a while, but sooner 
or ater it turns like a curly tail. The religious codes and the sufi’s prea- 
chings about “Hell and Heaven” are a powerful deterrent to keep mankind 
within bounds, organised and disciplined. Philosophers, scientists and educa- 
tionists, 1n their own ways, do the same by conquering new fields of produc- 
tion that go along way to contribute to the advancement of civilization, so 
that the world may enjoy peace and progress. 


When Islam spread to Persia and India, the süfis had an amazing 
experience of going through the Manicheans and the Zoroastrians’ 
esoteric expositions of their holy scriptures. The süfis felt that the precious 
corn from the rich granary of the East may be fruitfully gathered “Birds 
alight where they pick up grains, and the inn of generosity remains ever 
crowded"! is an old maxim, The süfis began taking interest in the Vedas 
that contained much of the grains of monotheistic character. They had 
nothing but praise for the sublime verses of the Vedas, as they testified to 
the veracity of the Qur'àn wherein Allah says: “I sent my apostles and 
messengers to all people in all countries ”’ 


According to Vedantic philosophy we find that in the whole course of 
a soul's journey from eternity to the days of resurrection, few events are so 
epoch-making as those of the strong and genuine love for God which is called 
“bhakti? This transforms the whole human nature. A Bhakta rests content 
only when he comes to realise that there 1s one thing alone existing in the 
Universe called, “Ekamevadvvitiyam Brahma” (the only God without a 
Second). Charles Darwin through his theory of “Naturalism” asserted that 
the species of all things 1n nature spring from the same fountain-head, 
namely, minerals, vegetables, animals or mankind. Jalaluddin Rumi, even 
though not believing 1n the theory of “Transmigration of Souls," could not 
resist his Zoroastrian influence when he composed the following lines :- 


el ah 2 Vlt Sham Ae Wap el ə Ca JL. o fw am 
a>) pw Öl gam s ey” P eA gli 5 M dole öl 
nyt £ xA) S pay de gəl ge el, alas 3 na 
ə a> 3 La “s? ay gr Quem Qaa ae the jl 
və xl ) 4L JI Gl eas f£ Os Ope ede e2 ede T. 
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This is nothing but the theory of "Evolution of Soul" which is in 
contrast to the Darwin's theory of evolution of the human body. Rumrs 
rejoinder to Darwin would be: If by assimilation "matter can turn into 
man,” there can be no obstacle in the way of evolution of a man acquiring 
the qualities of God and thereby uniting with the infinite from where he has 
come. 


Every religion has evolved its own method for the realisation of God. 
The actual names of rituals may vary as also the details but they lead to the 
same consequence. According to Vedanta, which is the fountatin-head of 
Bhakti, there are three such paths to God: (a) Janamarga (path of knowledge), 
(b) Bhaktimarga (path of devotion), (c) Karmamarga (path of service), and 
these relate to the “head, the heart and the hands of man, respectively." 


Zoroaster (Zarathushtra of the Avesta) emphasised the path of service 
(the fifth cardinal truth contained in the Avesta) to be the royal road leading 
to God. Knowledge is indispensable to realisation of the supremacy of God 
and understanding of the wondrous creations fashioned by Him. Consequently 
love and devotion should be enshrined in one’s heart to realise the aforesaid 
objective. The love of God can be displayed either through complete 
surrender to His will and utter devotion to Him, or through love of serving 
humanity, as it has been said: “To serve man is to serve God." And this 
is the dawn of wisdom on the part of mankind. Hence the Avesta enjoins 
“Service to Humanity" on all the adherents of this faith. Humanitarian 


projects of pious benevolence have been stressed and eulogised through ages 
in Christianity as well 


The Quintessence of Sufism : 


The fundamental of sufism is God, Man and the relation between them, 
which is Love. The whole sufi theosophy revolves on these three pivots. 
From God sprang the theory of “‘tawhid” (divine unity), of “nur” (divine 


light), of "zat wa sifat" (divine essence and attributes) and the theory of 
*hama ust" (all is He). 


From “man” emerged the theories of “ruh” (soul), “qurbat” (divine 
proximity), “hulul” (infusion of divine spirit). From “the relation between 
God and Man” the idea of “Ishq (divine love), Fana (self-annihilation), Baga 
(abiding in God), etc. came into being. Hence the sufis believe in the real 
one God who is all merciful and loving and whom a man can approach with 
a loving heart. He isa friend, a comrade and a beloved; He longs to unite 
with His creatures and they, 1n their turn, pine for union with Him, to which 
Rumi refers in the following :- 


T ə hes 56 555 ei şə- əl Oe şə jel! Jay $2.5 595 


Metaphysically, God is the embodiment of light, life of all the universe." 
The universe is the only place where His manifestation ( Mazhar) can 
be seen by men of divine vision, radiant with eternal glory. This conception 
(1) Qur'àn (xxiv-35). 
* e 
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leads us to believing that His essence and attributes are nothing but light. 
Hence His “zat” and “safat” are one and absolutely one. 


Man's outward shape is temporary and perishable (fanz); man has come 
from God and he will be one with Him. The present existence of man, 
according to oriental mystics, is the cause of his separation from God. That 
is why the sufis like the bhaktas neglect the body and take every possible 
care for the development of the soul They practise severe mortification, 
austerity and physical hardships for seeking deliverance by overcoming the 
lust of flesh (nafs) that keeps him 1n a prison-body. 


‘Ishq or love is the only criterion of their creed and the guiding principle 
of their mundane life that sustains the relation between God and man. The 
union is his desideratum and life-long longing, which is metaphorically 
expressed by the sufis by words like khamr, mai, bada and sharüb (wine and 
liquor, etc.), all attributing to the esoteric love for the real being Hafiz, 
while composing the following, had the same ecstatic effulgence in mind -- 


Le e$ Az ole JE S. ə Loa eim 32 9 s e oy Jl 


O cup-bearer 1 illuminate the cup with lustrous wine, 
Lyrist! Touch the chord of mirth and joy, 
My World in tune is dancing fine! 


Sagi (cup-bearer) in sufi terminology means God. 


Nicholson observes. ““Sufism was not an outcome of a single definite 
cause. Some say it was a reaction of the Aryan mind against the Semitic 
conqueror, and as such the product of Indian or Persian thought. If we take 
this to be true, how can we explain the historical fact that some of the leading 
pioneers among them were the natives of Egypt and Syria and Arabs by race. 
Similarly to those who hold that it was of a Buddhistic or Vedantıc origin, 
one may ask: why did Islamic theology, philosophy and science shoot their 
luxuriant stems in countries which were under Hellenistic culture, whereas 
Islamic civilization admitted Indian influence at a later epoch? Whether it 
was influenced by Christianity, Neoplatonism, Gnosticism or Buddhism or the 
Vedas, sufism in the Islamic world has a specific religious connotation.”” 


The sufis prescribe four stages for the aspirants to attain communion 
with God :- 


(1) The first stage is called Shari‘at (x. 22) wherein a devotee has to 
follow strictly the rules of religion. At this stage he learns how to annihilate 
himself. This is also called ‘Fana fi al-Dhat? (cəlali 3 15). This happens in the 
natural state of every human being living in the world, technically called 
“*«Alam-i-Nasiit”( yuh de). But the sufi ‘Fana’ (Və) means self-mortification 


before actual death. 


(8) R.A Nicholson—The Mystics of Islam, p. 12 
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(2) The second stage is called “Tariqat” («a b) wherein a devotee has 
to follow blindly the commands of his mentor which is termed as “Fana fi 
al-Shaikh" e G 13). Herein the aspirant starts traversing the path of 
spiritual journey leading to the world of angels, technically called “ 'Alam-e 
Malakut" (ole Je) 


(3) The third stage is called "Ma'rifat" (zə 34) wherein a devotee follows 
rigidly the teaching of the holy Prophet. In the language of the sufis it is 
called “Fana fi al-Rasul” (J 43! (3 ls) Here the devotee attains some power; 
divine knowledge dawns on him; his soul is strengthened enabling him to 
take strides further toward the “world of pre-destination," called '*'Alam-i 
Jabarut" (c3) de). 

(4) The fourth and the final stage is called “Haqiqat,” wherein the 
difference between the devotee and God islittle. He becomes part and parcel 
of God by self-annihilation, In sufi terminology it is called “Fana fi Allah" 
(4513). The goal of the journey is reached and the aspirant unites with 
Truth. This state of the world is called “ ““Alam-e Lahut." It may also be 


noted that ‘Hagqiqat’ 1s also named as wasl ( \3)- 


“Arsh se t 


According to the sufis, there are nine heavenly spheres, each 
higher than the preceding one. The highest is called the “Heaven of 
Heavens” or the throne of God (.» £). Each of these spheres possesses a soul 
and an intelligence higher in order of merit. The ‘Arsh contains the “Primal 
intelligence." ə 

‘Allama İqbal refers to this “ “Alam-i Lahüt” in his “Bang-i Dara,” 
reprimanding those who seemed contented with the bond of slavery under 
the British rule in India .- 


yən $ o x” ole Sha be) ge Ax 85D v à jy jl b 


[O Bird of heaven! Death is far better than the livelihood, which fetters 
the flight into blue heaven ] 


Sufi movement in India, we know, commenced in the 11th century A.D 
Information about the orders to which the sufis belonged is scanty. It must 
be remembered that eastern people are highly impressionable to systematic 
devotion of any sort. The institution of pilgrimage which gathers together 
millions of Muslims with their religious emotions facilitated the propagation 
of sufi doctrines to an extraordinary degree by different orders of the sufis in 
different periods. ‘Though the various forms of devotion, prevalent in Islam, 
are remarkably systematic and unitary, yet there is some variance in views 
among the different Orders of the sufis ? 


(9) Dr. Margolioth— Muham. p. 213. 


Ld 
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The absorption of Aryan civilization of Iran and of Greece by Islam 
stimulated mystic speculation resulting in the spread of various sufi orders in 


A”ın-e- Akbari furnishes us with a list of sufi orders that existed in India 
during the time of Akbar the Great (1556-1605) The names of their foun- 
ders with dates of their deaths in chronological order are as follows: 


(1) Habibiya Order founded by Khwaja Habib 'Ajami, contemporary of 
Hasan Basari (d. 728 A D) 

(2) Zaidiya Order ” Shaikh ‘Abdu’l Wahid b. Zaid (d. 743 A.D.) 
(3) Adhamıya Order " Khwajalbrahim b. Adham Balkhı (d. 777 A.D.) 
(4) ‘Iyaziya Order established by Khwaja Fudail b. Ayaz (d. 803 A.D.) 
(5) Karkhiya Order ” Ma'rüf Karkhi (d. 815 A.D.) 

(6) Saqatiya Order ^ Abu Hasan Sari Saqati (d. 867 A.D.) 

(7) Taifuriya Order ” Bayazid Bastame Taifuri Shami (d. 874 A.D ) 
(8) Hubairiya Order ” Khwaja Hubairatu’l Basri (d. 900 A.) 
(9) Junaidiya Order " Junaid Baghdadi (d. 910 A.D.) 

(10) Chishtiya Order ” Abu Ishaq Chishti (d. 967 A.D) 

(11) Kazirunrya Order ” Abu Ishaq Kazirum (d. 1034 A.D.) 


(12) Suhrawardiya Order " Shaikh Shahabuddin Abu Nasib Suhrawardi 
(d. 1167 A.D.) 


(13) Firdausiya Order " Shaikh Najmuddin Kubra Firdausi, (d. 1221 A.D ) 
(14) Tusiva Order " 'Alau'ddin Tusi (contemporary of Najmuddin Kubra). 
Abul Fadl admits that the above list contains only the prominent 
orders existing upto the 16th century in India.'? There were others who 
rose to prominence afterwards :—- 
(15) Shattariya Order established by Shattar (probable date 1200-1300 A.D.) 
(16) Oadirya Order ” “Abdu”l1l Qadir Jilani (1078-1166). 
(17) Qalandariya Order ” Qalandar Yusuf al-Andlusı (Not known). 
(18) Naqshbandiya Order " Bahau”ddın Naqsh Band (d 1389 A.D) 
(19) Uwasiyia Order " Uwais Qarani, contemporary of Prophet 
Names of the sufis who introduced the orders ın India with probable 
dates of introduction are as under :- 
(1) Chishtiya Order—Khwaja Mo'inu'ddin Chishti (d. 1236 A.D.) introduced 
(2) Suhrawardiya Order — (a) Jalalu’ddin Tabrzi (d. 1225 A.D.) 
introduced before 1200 A.D. 
(b) Qazi Hamıduddın Naguri (d. 1246 
A.D.) introduced 1n 1200 A.D. 
(c) Bahau’ddin Zakariya Multàni 
o (d. 1266 A.D.) 
introduced in (1193-1200 A.D.) 


0... 
(10) Mirza Md. Akhtar—Tadhkirah-i-Awliya-i Hind, pt. Ill, p 5. 
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(3) Junaidiya Order — (a) Data Gun? Bakhsh Lahorı (d. 1072 
A.D.) introduced before 1072 A.D. 


(b Baba Ishaq Maghribi (d. before 1400 
A.D ) 
introduced in (1324-51 A D.) 


(4) Shattariya Order — “Abdu”llah Shattari (d. 1406 A D.) 
introduced before 1400 A.D. 
(5) Qadiriya Order — (a) “Abdul Karim al- fili (d. 1406-17 A.D.) 


introduced in 1388 A.D. 

(b) Syed Ni‘matullah (d. 1430 A.D. 
introduced before 1400 A.D 

(c) Syed Md. Ghawth al-Jili (d. 1517 A.D.) 
introduced in 1482 A.D. 


(6) Uwaisiya Order — Badruddin Shah Madar (d. 1436 A.D.) 


introduced in about 1400 A.D. 


(7) Naqshbandiya Order — Khwaja Baqibillah (d. 1603 A.D.) 
introduced before 1600 A.D. 


Out of these seven only three orders enjoy high popularity, viz. the 
Chishtiya, the Suhrawardiya, and the Qadiriya. Next come the names of 
Naqshbandiya and Firdausiya, which of late have risen to prominence. 
The Qadiriya order had a favourable time for its diffusion among the 
Indians who regard it as the most puritanic of all sufi orders. Maulana 
“Abdu”) Haq Muhaddith Dehlavi (d. 1641 A D.) has echoed the general 
reverence of the people of India in the following lines composed in honour 
of Hadrat ‘Abdu’! Qadir al- Jilani, the founder of this order :- 


, yə 8n b) Mü A LL al y BTE piel e» 96 
jg Lal jy? Jed ge nue. NT 3) Aur yə VA 4l 


Olds) $ xə $” «yl eli Ole so ol C cay LU yl 


Ghauth-i-‘Azam, the guide and light of the Path (of God), 
Is undoubtedly the leader of religious divines, 

Like the royal falcon among saints and savants ; 

He stands exalted as the Prophet stood amongst the apostles. 
The saints reverentially his Chariot draw, 

And to mount his shackle on their neck, they bow. 


The Kitabu’'l Luma‘ by Abu Nasr al-Sarraj and Q9tu! Qulub by Abu Talib 
al-Makki are the first systematic and general works on sufi doctrines written 
during the century following the death of Hallaj (922 D.A) at Baghdad. 
The books contain valuable material from sources which are now extinct. 
Sufism in this period was drifting from its monistic anchorage towands 
Pantheism due to the influence of “Emanation” theory of Greek philosophy, 
the traces of which we find in the life and sayings of the Persian mystic, 
Abu Sa‘id Abu'l Khair (967-1049 A.D.). 

e 
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According to him, a true saint goes in and out amongst people and eats 
and sleeps with them, buys and sells in the market and enjoys matrimonial 
life but never forgets God for a single moment. Aİl creatures should be seen 
through the eyes of the creator, he said. Charity and loving kindness he 
practised to win over the hearts of people and that was the best way of 
attaining to God. 


Qushairi's famous epistle 4 42a Jl. written in (1045) presents a 


contrast with the piety of the early sufis strictly following the “sunna,” and 
the hypocrisy prevailing amongst the sufis of his own time. This was further 
endorsed by “Ali Hujwiri, thirty years later in his famous work Kashfu'i- 
Mahjüb wherein he asserts: They name ‘Law’ to their lusts; and ‘senseless 
fancies’ are called “divine knowledge’; affections of the animal soul and 
heart's desire are termed as 'divine love’; purity had degenerated into scep- 
ticism, and poverty appeared in the garb of heresy." 


This was the worst period of Islamic theology and tradition. Scholars 
were busy in scholastic duel, each trying to prove his superiority. It seemed 
that no means of preserving the vitals of the Faith was left. But God chose 
a man who in his younger days had been a sceptic, Imam Abi Hamid al- 
Ghazali (1058-1111 A.D), who after having been cured of his malady by a 
mystical experience, dedicated his whole life to search of absolute truth. 
Scholastic theology and study of philosophy that he pursued as a professor 
in Madrasah Nizamia of Baghdad, led him nowhere. Ultimately he 
turned to the writings of Harith al-Muhasibi (an old teacher of 3rd century 
A.H ) to attain mystical knowledge He realised that sufism cannot be 
learned from books; it can be had by experience, ecstasy and inward trans- 
formation, being with the true sufis. By his personal experience, he gathered 
the truth that lay with mystics and which he put in his immortal work 
thé 7hyau'l ‘Ulam which led to the revival of Islamic learning on a permanent 
basis. 


Al-Ghazali insists on the saints’ believing in the supreme authority of the 
holy Prophet whose laws must be obeyed in letter and spirit. In his Mish- 
katu'l- Anwár, he emphasises that “Allah is the Sun and besides that there is 
only its rays " This makes him a Pantheist. But the language used does not 
exhibit his real mind, as he says forcefully: ''God is the creator of this world 
by His absolute will." 


But as the unifying force of Islam grew feebler, foreign elements (Greek 
and Egyptian) penetrated the life and teachings of the sufis, especially after 
the collapse of the caliphate át Baghdad. The result was that the pantheis- 
tic theory gained ground in far-flung areas of Muslim world. It culminated 
in Muhiyu'ddin Ibnu’l 'Arabi's (1165-1240) Fusüsul Hikam (Bezels of Wisdom) 
and ‘Abdu’! Karim Jili’s (d. 1410 A.D.) Al-Insdn-t Kamil (Perfect man). 
The mysticism interpreted by Jalalu’ddin Rumi (1207-75 A.D.), Hafiz 
(726-79 AH.) and Sa‘di (1184-1291 A.D.) etc. swayed the intelligentsia 
and the sufis alike. 


(11) R.A. Nicholson—articles ın The Legacy of Islam, Oxford, 1943, p. 220. 
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Another characteristic feature of this period was that the saints with 
their disciples started living ın a convent (khanqah) like the monastic orders 
in medieval Christian countries. Thus free association and personal contact 
with the shaikh (mentor) gave birth to a sense of brotherhood (fellow 
disciples), each tracing its descent through its founder saint to the line of the 
holy Prophet. Religious norms and rituals may vary in different orders 
(silsila), but they all faithfully observe the tenets of Islam 
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AURANGZEB'S FARMAN ON LAND TAX—AN 
ANALYSIS IN THE LIGHT OF FATAWA-I “ALAMGIRI 


Zafarul [slam 


URANGZEB’S Farman to Muhammad Hashim (1079 A.H /1668-69 A.D.) 

the diwan of Gujarat, is an important document on the taxation policy of 
the Mughals. It has been differently interpreted by modern writers. Some 
treat it as a merely theoretical exposition of the Shari'at law connected with 
the problems of land and revenue administration having little relevance to 
the agrarian conditions prevailing in India during the seventeenth century. 
Others consider it an ordinance issued primarily to guide the revenue officials 
in their day-to-day work but only incidentally couched in the Shari‘at termi- 
nology.’ Those who hold the first opinion argue that the terminology, 
style and contents of this farmán are by and large similar to thosein Fatawa-i 
“Alamgiri and other compilations of the same nature. Further, since Fatdwa-i 
‘Alamgiri and other treatises of similar nature have been supposed to have no 
relevance to the Indian agrarian conditions, it is argued that this farman 
should be considered to be a mere theoretical exercise. It will be realised 
that the best course to determine the validity of these two points of view is 
to make a comparative study of the contents of the farman* and the corres- 
ponding dicta in the Fatáwa-i ‘Alamgir: (chapter on tithe and land tax).? 


e The Fatáwá- ' Alamgiri* was compiled in Arabic at Aurangzeb’s order 
by a board of eminent jurists under the supervision of Shaikh Nizam (d. 1090 


(1) Cf. W.H. Moreland, The Agrarian System of Moslem India, Delhi, 1968, pp 133, 139- 
44; Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Mughal India, Bombay, 1963, pp 113-15; B.R. 
Grover, “Nature of Land Right ın Mugbal India," Indian Economic and Social History 
Review, 1963, I, No. 1, p. 18 andn; I H Qureshi, The Administration of the Mughal 
Empire, Karachi, 1866, pp. 288-94; N A. Siddiqi, Land Revenue Administration under 
the Mughals, Bombay, 1970, p 148 and n. 


(2) For the text of the farman, I have used Ali Muhammad Khan, Mir'át-i Ahmadi, ed. 
Nawab Alı, Baroda, 1927, I, pp. 268 72 TI have also collated this text with that ed by 
Sarkar, JASB, 1906; N.S. 11, pp 238-49 and Durr-ul ‘Ulém, Rotograph (MS Bodl. 
Walker 104) Department of History, AMU Aligarh, ff. 139b-142b. The text as printed 
by the Mir'át and in JASB contains several misprints and copyists’ errors, e.g. reading 
ghair for *ushr. These can, however, be easily corrected. 


(3) Fatawa-i ‘Alamgiri, (Arabic), Kanpur, 1313 A.H. Vol. Il, pp. 272-75. 
(4) Tt 15 satd to have been translated into Persian at the instance of Zaib-un-nisa, the daughter 
of Aurangzeb. A portion of it (chapter on penal law) was again translated into Persian 
* by Muhammad Najmuddin Khan and published by the Council of the College at Fort 
William, Calcutta, in 1813. A manuscript copy of the second translated text 1s available 
ın Maulana Azad Library (Sulaiman Collection, Fiqh, Farsia, 77/13) AMU., Aligarh. 
The Fatáwa was translated into Urdu by S. Amir Ali under the title “‘Fat@wa-i Hindiya.” 
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A.H./1679-80 A D ). It is a collection of opinions and precepts of Islamic law 
(according to the Hanafite school of jurisprudence). 1t consists of five 
volumes covering all the main branches of Islamic jurisprudence. It has 
been arranged in sections and chapters like other similar compendiums of 
law. References to the Fat@wa-1 “Alamgırı have been made in a number of 
contemporary and near contemporary sources, but the actual date of its 
compilation has not been recorded ? It is from Khafi Khan that we know that 
the compilation took about seven or eight years, and that it was completed 
in 1082 A.H./1671-72 A.D The main motive for the compilation was to 
codify the Islamic law in a single comprehensive work based on the earlier 
books of jurisprudence and opinions of authoritative jurists, and to relieve 
the gadis, muftis as well as other persons from the tedious process of going 
through a number of books (containing disputed and conflicting ideas) for 
seeking guidance on legal problems * 


It is clear that the compilation of the Fatdwa was on the verge of 
completion by the time the farmán to Muhammad Hashim was issued (1668- 
79 A D). Thus there is every hkelihood that the contents of the farmán 
were borrowed from the discussion of land-revenue administration in the 
Faiáwa. ‘The important point is that only some principles of land revenue 
administration were selected from the Fat@wa and that in some of these 
selected principles modification was also made ‘These changes were appar- 
ently introduced with an eye to the agrarian problems faced by the Mughal 
Empire in the 17th century. 


The main agrarian problem with which the Mughal government was 
confronted was the fight of the peasants abandoning their lands Not only 
famines and other calamities drove the peasants away from their lands, but 
the heavy burden of taxation and harsh treacment of the local officials and 
intermediaries made them abandon their agricultural holdings. Obviously 
under such circumstances the state was interested in forcing the peasante to 
. Stick to their lands and continue to cultivate The state could hardly afford 
to lose its main source of revenue, the land revenue. 


The contents of the farmán may be discussed under five heads extension 
of cultivation, classification of land, description of the different kinds of land 
tax and their rates, collection of the land tax and its remission. 


(5) See Muhammad Kazim, ‘A/amgir Nama, Bib. Ind, Calcutta, 1968, Vol. LT, pp 1086- 
87; Saqı Mustaid Khan Ma'athir-1 'Alamgiri, Bib. Ind 1871, pp. 58, 529-30, Khafi Khan, 
Muntakhab-ul Lubáb, Calcutta, 1870, pp 250-51. For a detailed account, see Bakhtüwar 
Khan, Mir'át-ul ‘Alam, MS. Aligarh, Farsta, Akhbar, 62 ff. 270b-71a , Shah Waltullah, 
Anfas-ul “Arifin, Matba'-1 Ahmadi (undated), p. 24; Qadı Athar Mubarakpuri, “Fatövd-ı 
* Alamgiri aur us ke muallifin," | Mo'ürif, Darul-musannifin, Azamgarh, Vol. 58, No 6 
(1947), pp. 440-53, Vol. 59, No 1 (1948), pp 52-61 ; Vol, 60, No. 5 and 6 (1948), pp. 336- 
74, 422-38, Vol. 61, No. I (1949), pp. 35-50. 


(6) Cf. Muhammad Kazim, op. cit, pp. 1086-87; Mustaid Khan, op. cit, pp. 229-30. 
(7) See ‘Irfan Habib, op. cit., pp. 115-18, 319-29. 
* e 
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I. Provisions for continuation and. extension of cultivation : 


This matter has been greatly emphasised in Articles I, II, IV and 
XVII of the farmán and both persuasive and compulsive methods have been 
prescribed to deal with the situation. The officials are required to treat the 
peasants kindly and to give fagáv? loan to the poor peasants to meet the 
requirements of cultivation (Arts I, II and IV) In case the peasants 
abstained from cultivation, though they could continue to cultivate, compul- 
sive methods (such as threat, rebuke and corporal punishment)! are recom- 
mended to prevent the peasants from leaving the land: 


lal 3 cel), və yağ 24» 6 2 gt yalı uem JI ua Sly 
4 3 Jal agi y ASK!) il Soh dil ecel yl cel y ol ows 
(Art. H) aut uà co La sym) 


This provision is not supported by Fatdwa, which, instead, advises the 
ruler to appoint such revenue officials as can give generous and just treatment 
to the people ın dealing with the matters of land revenue.’ 


The provision for forcible cultivation seems to have been invented by 
the farmers of the farman to cope with the problem of peasants’ flight A 
manual of revenue administration (1731-32) also shows that the village 
officials were bound not to allow any cultivator to leave his land !? It was 
the same problem which apparently led the state to give due recognition to 
the peasant’s right of permanent and hereditary occupation. The yarmöz, 
through a number of provisions, ensures such right to the peasants and 
prescribes methods to safeguard them On this matter the Fatd@wa agrees with 
the farmadn to a large extent. “The farmóán makes it clear that the peasant’s 
land 1n case of his incapacity to cultivate, or of absconding, should be given 
té some one else in lease or for cultivation in return for a fixed proportion 
of the produce, but all surplus (after deducting the land tax from the rent 
or share of the maltk,ie peasant) should be kept for the latter His land 
was to be returned to him whenever he recovered his capacity or came back: 


ey! yo | o; >! adr ly cna ph BE wt € “2105” jas ly ona o b Ati 
İL 1 Jl 3 "mI ə je yə lə , 5e jl clo yetə was o i $52 4; 
V ala 24> Aen § AUC [>| » dis ez 9f ce! 5) ti ei yz "A e lic 
om . : : - P 
(Art. HD Məsələ ly m QM 2 “m. ae) cel yj Çə y Ora) wil jl SB na 2 gas 
(8) By another reading (Durr-ul ‘Ulam f. 139b and Mir'át, Il, p. 268) ‘Threat, mmprison- 
ment and corporal punishment: ,44! Q^, S peo oem 4 3 dale Mg 3 AS [i E ləT 
() Fatadwa-1 “Alamgırı, Y, p 275. 


"ei d eee dn 9 rh gi, 9 cL El das Ol si e o 
(10) Cf. ‘Irfan Habib, op. cit , p. 116. 
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The farmán also lays down that one who brings unowned waste land under 
cultivation, is to be considered its owner (irrespective of his being a Muslim 
or non-Muslim): 


The farmán also prescribes rules for realisation of the land tax in case 
the land 1s leased, mortgaged or sold by the peasant, or in case he dies leaving 
or without leaving an heir (Arts. XI, XII, XIII, and XVII). All these pro- 
visions also appear in the Fatáwa.!! Thus the fact that the peasant's right was 
permanent, hereditary and transferable 1n different ways, is evident from tne 


farmán. t 1s no accident, then, that the farmán uses an unexpected term, 
1. e. maltk, which for all practical purposes could be equated with the 


ordinary peasant." Other terms, arbáb-t zamin and arbab-i zwá' at (c^) OL! 


eel y, cəl öl 4) have also been used quite interchangeably for mdliks." 


İT Classification of land into *ushri and kharági 


The farmán, hike the Fatdwa, deals with two types of land ‘ushri and 
kharajt. Some of the regulations contained in the farmán seem to imply that 
land in India was khardji in some places and 'ushri in others : 


4 gh OT ul d£ SILL b cow du QM) of YT, 
xab Ola ləl £ bol jh kə, lc Lal cha) Asl bel y oli 
və ə Ss tule ya pte ab, oy cs pte alloy 9 Se məə 
(Art IV)... dale aos chess lies Ath SET e boy elie cell 
c pt p dis «£l aal 5 pia ple pte only jy See y 
(Art. Vİ) ..... Jule ə € ub) yaz 


This has been referred to by some scholars as an important evidence to 
prove the unpractical nature of the farmán, as according to them there was 
no 'ushri land in India "" At any rate, the main concern of the farman is the 





(11) Fatawa-i ' Alamgiri, Il, pp. 272-74. 

(12) See ‘Irfan Habib, op. cit., pp. 113-118. 

(13) The terms used in the Fatáwa for the same expression are rabb-ul arz and sahib-ul-arz 
(Fatawa-i ' Alamgiri, VY, p. 274) 

(14) Moreland. op cit, p 140. 1-H Qureshi (The Administration of the Mughal Empire, op. 
cit., p. 292) contests Moreland's view aud pleads for the existence of the ‘ushri land ın 
India on the basis of some sources of the Delhi Sultanate. The matter was also 
controversial among the medieval scholars Jalaluddin Thanesari (d. 1582 A.D.) 
(Risaia dar bari arazi, MS. Alıgarb Shaifta Collection, 24/26 f. 10 b.) refers to the 
existence of the 'ushri land in India. Qadi Muhammad A'la Thanawi, an eighteenth 
century jurist, (-4hkam-ul-'arázi, MS. Aligarh, University Collection, Arabia, mazhab 
(2) 62, ff. 52a-b) leaves the impression that there was no ‘ushri land in İndia. 

. 6 
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regulation ofthe kAara?i land and there are only two references to the tithe-pay- 
ing land in the farmán ‘Therefore, it 1s not proper to give importance to the 
reference to the ‘ushrz land. "The farmán agrees with the Fatawa in defining 
the'ushr. land It lays down that if unowned waste land is originally brought 
under cultivation by a Muslim and the land is situated near to the tithe- 
paying land, it would be considered as 'ushr: (Art IV). 


Such a definition excludes the creation of new ‘ushri land in any tract 
where none existed before. In other words, if India did not have ‘ushrz land 
before Aurangzeb's time, no 'ushri land could now be created. 

III. Details of the different kinds of the kharaj and their prescribed rates : 


Our both the sources classify the Kharáj into two kinds: Kharaj-i mu'azzaf 
cab 4^ c 5 a fixed rate of revenue, and Khardj-i mugáüsama' ag” c y- 


variable crop tax and apparently anonym with crop sharing. There is no 
difference between the farmán and the Fataáwà regarding the following 
principles: 


(a) Payment of the land tax was obligatory on the occupant of the land 
which was subject to KAaráj-? mu'azzaf, whether he cultivated or not: 


AS | go e$ "tJ clo 4$ dale ¢ shes una) mh jt ib şə abe 3234 
(Art. I) ! 5, 4 & ALS cel ac 


(b) Changing the nature of the land tax (from fixed rate to variable form 
or vice versa) was illegal except with the consent of the peasants: 


“Al aula y Ob ble» Fl cab yə a ela gəliş Cibus clot pas 
(Art. VH) s " Aad NI 3 AzS 


(c) Maximum permissible limit of taxation in both kinds of kharaj was 
half.of the total produce (Arts VI & XVI): 


— (15) For a detailed discussion on the kinds of the Khardj, see N.P. Aghnides, Muhammadan 
Theories of Finance, Labore, 1961, pp 384-85. 
(16) Fataya-ı “Alamgıri, lI, p. 274: 
“helə 1A cel El də ee cl ye oo) 4 e, səsə ea s aedi 
laf. Legs eee D Aelia chm Og? lo] Lal cla cd EL OS iba, 
(17) Ibid, p. 273 
3) ya UL E ded J) css ol i il dado $ dl lA x of əbi ə) laf 5 
Alo 4 ea gəbul J| Ib e OF aly ls ulia cif sl aetati JJ Ub s ol 
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5 “AÇ h 3 Cie, ol on 3l $ aas (o? pati el > CD 5 90 ə.s 
18 ” e «+ * 

(Art, VI) , Aul yj Cosa) | dm y (eJ 
(d) Reduction of the revenue demand which was earlier fixed and 
amounted to more than the prescribed rate or did not conform to the 

paying capacity of the land: 

gloo Sry ye 99 ARP US US. e) yə ölə adl yə $ ile 25 

Egle clum Wy as V lle oT oe £ ə by aab cial gəli 

(Art VI), Aste yaa Aulo clo ul ge dee 3 


(e) İn case Khardj-1 mu'azzaf was adopted as a mode of assessment, the 
revenue demand was to be made at the time of the harvest: 
(Art. VIII) P, cel, 2 42 de uim A OX) cab ya cl uelle c) 


On the other hand, they differ on certain points relating to the above 
principles. The Futawá implies that the land tax once fixed should not be 
enhanced, even if the fertility of the land improves and the land becomes 
capable of paying more," while the farmün permits the enhancement of 


taxation in the given situation. (Art. VI) uz jae j)ook3 ails) Oyo $1, 
“ə ooh ədl, Another difference pertains to the rate of taxation under the 


(18) Ibid., pp. 272-73. 
(19) Ibid., p. 273: 


cg Job, eo bi Ge SU ig 13] als əH REY GOSS Le 
. Geet le dide gedə ny QE Ob AWS d N Ge NI 

C ) lbid , p 215: 
Oaks] ideal de Ml £ 4) sie gl js § 9 

( ) Ibid p 273: 
pl ate dab ol! MY ada oo ME Sik It Vo lub) ye Oeil 
ML ml, səl, yl o2, NI ziy by dab ll al de 22b JI UI y 
Jae M uh ga Mə ib sli yaz E ual; MI us td gə ny 
JA eU oo ed ab juo QM d elf s ce le Yh 

bul cil oly pik 26 JI ju Y pe aby 

Aurangzeb's ( farmán) to Rasıkdas (JASB N S. II, pp. 249-55. Arı VT) requires the 


diáwn, when on tour, to review the revenue demand and paying capacity of the p-asant, 
e ebut it does not explain whether it could be increased or decreased to his capacity. 
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crop sharing (Khardj-í mugqdsama). The rate as laid down by the Fatawd is 
some settled portion of the produce as 1/5 & 1/6,?? while in the farman the 
proportion given is 1/2 & 1/3: 


cei ay dx iy lali yy 2 6l aos S ye 3° 2 

ja U gaat Jl CA 4a» b Au pu eb ja clo MP. 

(Art. IV) , ual alia cl A cài 
The farmán's explanation of the term appears to be in conformity with 
the usual rate of demand under the crop sharing which was prevalent in 
India during the period? The farman and the Fatdwd also differ on the 
minimum rate of revenue demand under the above system. The Fatàwá 
fixes no limitation and leaves the matter to the discretion of the ruler ** The 


farman states that it should not be fixed at a rate less than 1/5 of the produce. 
Discussing the khardj-i mugdsama, the sixteenth article of the farmán says. 


Mb uz yə ez (S ) ya S Qua iu» 24. m Qu Ol yə da. yə 
A CA b ochy Sly az iş ga” Sl s AA wis 3l oh 
(Art XVI, Alo cola dee ym ək gah azi gen əl cs DEVI 


These modifications tend to show the state's anxiety to realise the land 
revenue at the maximum possible scale. 


IV. Provision for collecting land-revenue in different situations : 


* It is clear that the provisions for extending cultivation were motivated 
by the desire of enhancing the revenue Apparently with the same motive 
the farmán also laid emphasis on the provisions for collecting land revenue in 
the situations where its loss was suspected or where, due to new problems, 
rules for collection were not clear. We find that the farmán gives different 
examples of such situations and provides rules for collection of land revenue 
in such cases (Arts. III, IV, XII, XIII, XIV & XVII). Out of about eight 
or nine such situations, the farmán and the Fatdéwa disagree on two. The 
farmán differs from the Fatd@wd regarding revenue on the land converted 


— (22) Fatawa-t "Alamgıri, M, p. 272: 
gə tad Gol OS OF yay dele cle cO G0 cle 
s utAudl 9 oed us c Pl 
(23) See Aurangzeb’s farman to Rasikdas (Preamble) and also “Irfan Habib, pp. 192-93. 
(24) Fatawa-1 “Alamgiri, If, p. 2v3: 
Je ole Y Kia ell Jl ce gee ep yazib dell elm ul, 
(go cie € 
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into garden and planted with fruit trees.”” According to the Fatdwa, the 
land (in the given situation) would be subject to the usual land revenue until 
the trees (irrespective of their .kinds) started to bear fruit.?” The farmám 
prescribes this rule with special reference to the grapevines and almond trees 
only. In the case of other trees, it states that the tax prescribed for the orchard 
should be levied from the very beginning of the plantation: 


DE" el 3 7” d cel 3 Aa b) Ol 3 1, L£22 Qu) J 
E pol danby 4$ Sh gh 4 dy 3) 422 BLED dm yu 2h 4xloi ele 
əl azə yə Ka sth gəli 6 yl OTS te ye iQ 2 
44.4 j 92 o£. Dold jl "TEM Qe yd dedi € 6 elol 3 

(Art. XIV) , dix Wh gl a 


Another difference between the farmán and the Faldwda here relates to 
the provisions for the cultivation of land and collection of land revenue in 
the case of the peasant’s inability to cultivate his land and payrevenue. The 
farmán prescribes three ways to deal with the situation. The authorities 
might let out his land to someone in lease or might give it for cultivation in 
return for afixed proportion of the produce and collect the revenue from the 
rent or the share of the original peasant As a last alternative; the authorities 
might ask someone to represent the malik, and he would cultivate the land 
and pay the revenue (Art. IIT). 


The Fatdéwd, as the last alternative, lays down the provision of sale of 
the land and deduction of the revenue from the sale price”) The omission 
of the latter point in the farmán was apparently due to the fact that it was 
difficult for the state to get purchasers in a situation where land was abundant 
but, on account of heavy taxation, it had no value. 


(25) It 1s notable that during the reign of Akbar and Jahangir, the orchards were not subject 
to taxation Itis in Aurangzeb’s reign that we get reference to the tax on trees known 
as savdraketi, see ‘Irfan Habib, pp 244-45 


(26) Fataya-ı “Alamgırı, M, pp 273-74. 
PN clo ile OB jy dlə LS gəH əzəl B ur > Jey 
el eo nb dhe OK qt esl Ur 3 lA$ 3 çəəl 
(27) See supra, p 6 
(28) Fatüyyya-ı ' Alamgiri, M, p. 274 
$ gas 72 -| bel Q2? ln dra nm hou u^ el Az A ol . Q6 
«02 o> də aU! Bəz) . 


There 1s a controversy among the Hanafite jurists regarding the sale of the land in the 
given situation According to Abii Hanifa, the state should persuade the ma/ik to sell 
his land, while Aba Yusuf and Imam Muhammad think that the state itself has the right 
do gell the land in such cases (Ibid , p. 274). 
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Provision for collection of arrears of land revenue and grant of remission in case 
of crop Damage : 


Despite the anxiety to collect the revenue in full and to prevent leakage,? 
the state was not free from the problem of the arrears. The farmán takes 
up this problem too and provides rules to deal with such situations. But, 
here again, the state's desire for maximum collection is apparent. The 
farmön requires that if arrears of several years have become due from a 
person they should be realised ın full: 


cel oot 5 alg 4b odile yest aad y die ozəl cle Xİ, 
(Art. XI) ə kəl) də 


In reference to this provision, the farmán uses the word yee (person) 


in general, while the Fatdwda reads 4-» (Muslim). Besides, the Fatdwd here 


admits difference of opinion among the jurists The provision stated in the 
farmán is in accordance with the opinion of Abi Yusuf and Imam Muham- 
mad According to Abü Hanifa, as narrated in the Fatdwd, only the 
arreas of the current year should be taken (in the above case)?! The 
reason for the state preferring the former opinion is once again obvious. 


İn so far as remission of the land revenue in case of crop damage is - 
concerned, the farmán (Arts. IX, X & XVIII) and the Fa/2v2 are ın 
agreement, except that the farmán omits such rules as stand for larger 
remission and gives emphasis to the provisions that ensure more revenues,,  . 
For example, in a case of partial crop damage, the Faldwd, in addition (o ^ ' . 
other provisions, states that the expenditure incurred by the peasant,.on, 7. 7 


theecultivation should be estimated and deducted from the produce;left un... m . : 
affected by the calamity and if still something remains as surplus, the land ~ ; 7 
revenue should be taken following the principle of leaving half of the, 2 


(29) In Todar Mal’s recommendation (Akbar Nama, Calcutta. 1886, 111, p 281) arid” 0 
Aurangzeb”s farmdan to Rasikdas (Art. IV), the revenue officials are required to collect 37 : 
the revenue ın full after the final assessment has been made. Om. fo, 


bur aire 


- 


(30) This provision of the farman is stated only.in Durr-ul-‘uliim and is omitteftin mir’ at and 
JABS. 


, ( 


(31) Fatawa-i "Alamgirı Ul, p. 274; iq 


42$ 9 cis dl Am one dell je diy 5) o» jM ed s 55 
3 5— T 


" iə EL " anes | co NI A» s N Aa jl AS 9 * gt la e. ° ^ 


In Aurangzeb's farmán to Rasikdas (Arts. İV and V) and some pther contemporary i E 
* documents, another distinction 1s made between the arrears fromthe tojmediately preced- i ı 
ing year and those which dated from an earlier year. In- the first case,s the arrears. : 

should be realised in full and in the second, should be collected inAnstalments. according | 


- 
—- 


to the capacity of the peasants. See ‘Irfan Habib, p. 250. VU MU. TY 
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remaining produce to the peasant, But the farmdn conveniently chooses 
to ignore it.” ı : 


To sum up, Aurangzeb’s farman to Muhammad Hashim, in the light of 
the above analysis, should not be taken merely as a theoretical exposition, 
bearing no relevance to the realjties. The provisions stated in the farmön 
certainly bear similarities to that of the Fatdwa-i “Alamgiri and some other 
such compilations, but its contents are selective, keeping in view the imme- 
diate relevance of the same to: the prevailing conditions in India and the 
interests of the government. We find that many provisions in the Fatdwa 
relating to land revenue, etc.”” have been totally passed over in the farmán 
for the simple reason that they bore no relation to the Indian conditions or 
they had no importance in reference to the peculrar agrarian problems of the 
period. İn some cases, the provisions in the Fatdwa were modified, apparent- 
ly to cope with the actual situátions, and at some places preference was 
given to one of the two opinions (stated in the fatawü regarding certain 
problems) which seems to have been more convenient to the state. The 
provisions of the farmán have not been expressed entirely in terms of the 
Islamic law. There are several terms in the farmán which were actually 
used in the administrative manuals of the period such bigha, gaz-t shah 
jahani, seer and rupiya (Art. XIV). (4/35 3 ae c ulla. 58 (45, )95 But 
some principles of the Islamic law referred to in the farmán are formal in 
nature, since the actual practice of the Mughal administration does uot’ 
conform to them. In the same way, certain technical terms used in the 
farmán are those which have been used by the Muslim jurists in their compila- 
tions. On the whole, therefore, the farmZn to Muhammad Hashim may be 
explained as a eareful effort on the part of Aurangzeb's court to formally 
reconcile the realities of Mughal land revenue administration with the laws 


of the Shari'at ?* | . 
— (32) Fatava-(- Alamgiri, M, p. 275: — 
de 9! ba göl ül ol ə öl ba i. ouai y: tanta Qu 
cael ge Vol əsi Gees LEE JI) cha € or) M a lü 
eal cl pall d af by lg Je ei sə del aa ai Ll 

ə dəsti , 


(33) The /armön neither includes the fluctuation of the prices among the calamities faced by 
the peasants, nor lays down the provision for remission im such cases, while Aurang- 
zeb’s farmán to Rastkdas (Preamble) clearly deals with the problem. 

(34) For example, the. provisions rel sting to illegality of collecting tithe and tax from the 
same land, Jevy of land tax on the land purchased for commercial purpose, legality of 
purchasing tithe-paying land by a zim and conditions pertaining to it, etc. e 

(35) The Fatáwa instead, has used the terms e 356 MP (4 > (darib, gafiz and dirham). 
Fatava:-i" Alamgiri, Il, pp 273-74. ı 

(Q6) See ' İrfan, Habib, p 195 and n. 24. 
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NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


HAYAT, (Life of) Syed Ashraf Jehangir 
Samnani (1n Urdu), by Dr. Syed Vaheed 
Ashraf Kacho-Cha, MA, Ph.D. Price Rs. 
10; pp. 61. 


This is an interesting book dealing with 
the life and work of Syed Ashraf Jehangir 
Samnani. Syed Ashraf Samnani was a ruler 
of northern Iran. Like Gautama Buddha, 
Syed Ashraf resigned voluntarily in favour 
of his brother to seek spiritual gain in the 
Kingdom of God. |n search of a spiritual 
leader, he left Iran for India. On the way, 
he met many saints and sufis till he reached 
what is now called Bangla Desh. There he 
was greatly influenced by Shaikh “Alau”ddın 
Pindavi. Syed Ashraf became his disciple and 
at his request settled at Kacho-Cha, U P., 
preaching the brotherhood of Islam and the 
Chishti mystic order. Then, he made a long 
journey t o the countries of the Middle East— 
Iraq, Hijaz, Syria and—Turkey and then 
returned to India. During his long stay in 
India, he saw many places and met scholars of 
Islamic studies, saints and sufis. At Gulbarga, 
he met the saint Hadrat Syed Muhammad 
Khaja Bande Nawaz At last, he settled 
at Kacho-Cha, near Faizabad, UP, 
preaching Islam and the mystic order. 
This lranian saint of Chishti order died 
at aripe age. Even to-day many people, 
Muslims as well as non-Muslims, pay 
homage to his holy shrine. 


This informative book 1s divided into 
thirteen chapters. Chapter I deals with the 
kingdom of Simnan tn northern İran, tts 
geographical boundaries and its history. 


Chapter II deals with the family, genea- 
logy and the Noor-B ikshi kingdom of Iran. 

Chapter lll deals with the actual dates 
of his birth and death. 


Chapter IV presents him as a ruler of 
his kingdom and his good administration 


‘ Jehan 


H 


3 
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for nearly twelve years, till he resigned 
voluntarily ın favour of his younger brother 
in search of spiritual kingdom. 


Ghapter V: He left his kingdom in 
İran and proceeded to India At Ounch, 
Bháwalpur (now in Pakistan). he met the 
great sufi sarnt Syed Jalal Bukhari, com- 
monly known as Hadrat Makhdü n Jahanian 
Gasht. At Bihar he recited the 
funeral prayer of the great mystic siint. and 
scholar, Shaikh Sharfuddin Yanya Muniri 
"Chapter Vi: At last he reached Bengal. 
There he met Shaikh *Aláu'ddin Pindavi, the 
great/sufi saint of Bengal and became his 
disc ple. 


i 
Chapter Vll: At the advice of Shaikh 
'Alàu'ddin, Ashraf Jehangir went to K icho- 
Cha, near Jaunpur, UP, to preich the 
brotherhood of Islam and the mystic order 
On the way, he stayed at A'za ngarh, Many 
people embraced İslam and Joiaed his mestic 
order 


Chapter VIII: He made a 19084 tour 
throughout İndia and even met sone Hindu 
Rajahs. Then he travelled to Müslim count 
ries—the Middle East Durite nis long 
tour, he met Timur (Tamerlane) sho had 
conquered countries trom M »seow (ə Delni 


He then came back to India for the third 
time. He met Qadi Shahabu'ddin of Daulat- 
abad, the great Muslim scholar wh» had 
compiled standard books on subjects concern- 
ing Islamic studies. He also met Sultan 
Ibrahim Shah Sharqi, the then ruler of 
Jaunpur. 


Ch. pter IX: This 15 an interesting chap- 
ter İt deals with a long list of well-known 
contemporary scholars, poets ind mystics 
whom Syed Jehangir had met Among 
those bright sters ate Sed J lal Bakhary, 
commonly known as H dar Mskh- 
dün Jahzegiaa Jehaa Qo, haya ole, 


If 4 
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the great mystic poet of Shiraz, Syed Ali 
Hamadani who during his stay in Kashmir 
greatly influenced its people, Hadrat Khaja 
Bahau'ddin Naqsh Band and Syed Moham- 
med Khaja Bande Nawaz of Gulbarga and 
many others. 


It may be well worth to mention here 
that during his first. visit to Gulbarga Syed 
Ashraf Jehangir. stayed for four months in 
the company of Hadrat Khaja Bande Nawaz. 
Then he praised Gulbarga and wrote a 
couplet in his book called Lata'if Ashraft. 


Af MS ge dle iy is, 052- 4 et 2 4 


Instead of Gulbarga he used to call it 
Gulbarg (flower-bed). Then again after a 
few years, he paid a visit to Gulbarga. 


” we 


He also met Shaikh Badi‘uddin, popularly 
known as Shah Madar During the Ha) 
pilgrimage, they were together. He also met 
Shab Ni'matullah Wali (samt!) and consulted 
him about tbe mystic terms of the sufis 
Likewise, he met Shaikh Saleh of Samarqand 
( Uzbekistan) and Khalil Ata, a Turkish 
scholar and saint of his time 


Chapter X; From the historical point of 
view this cbapter is as interesting. and 
informative as Chapter IX. Syed Ashraf 
Jehangir had personal contacts with many 
rulers of his time. 


After the invasion of India by Timur 
tbe Central Government at Delhi became 
weak; Malwa in Central India became 
independent. A new kingdom arose and 
Dilawar Khan proclaimed his independence. 
His son Hoshang Khan Ghori, who sat on 
the throne of Malwa in 810 H. was a con- 
temporary of Syed Ashraf Jehangir and paid 
him high respects. Syed Ashraf took keen 
interest ın educational] development. At his 
advice, Hoshang established a grand madrasa 


(college) and named it after him as Ashraf 
.Mahal.- Historians tell us that the educa- 


trofal standard of the scholars of Malwa was 
as high as the standard of Shiraz (Iran), 
Samarqand and Bukhara. 


, Jamshid Baig Uzbek and Amir Ali 
orden held high positions in the state 
ajwa, Both had a great regard for Syed 
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Ashraf and became his disciples. When they 
returned to their motherland, Uzbekistan, 
they started there the Ashrafi mystic order, 
called after Ashraf Jehangir. 


The rulers of Jaunpur, Mubarak Shah 
and his brother Sultan Ibrahim, who later on 
became the ruler, both had a high regard for 
Syed Ashraf. A few historical letters and 
documents are also quoted 1n this biography. 


Chapter XI: It deals with his pious life 
and noble character, which 1s a model for 
others. 


Chapter XII: This chapter deals with 
his literary work and high position as a great 
scholar of his time. No doubt he was a 
great scholar of Arabic, Persian and Islamic 
studies. 


He had memorised the Qur’an and had 
learnt the Art of Recitation (Tajwid and 
Qir'at) As a scholar, he had deeply studied 
the different commentaries of the Qur'àn 
(Tafseer), Traditions (Hadith), Islamic law 
and jurisprudence (Fiqb and Usül Fiqba) and 
Islamic Mysticism (Tasawwuf). Asa writer and 
turist he compiled a book on judictal decisions 
(Fatawa) and wrotea commentary on Adaya 
(a standard book on Islamic Law) — Hidaya 1s 
still quoted in the high courts of lgdia. 
Pakistan and Bangla Desh. He also wrote a 
commentary on Ibn “Arab”?s "Fusus-al- 
H:kam.” He wrote letters (essays) on the 
model of Yahya Muniri. He was a poet 
and composed a diwan in Persian. His prose 
work 1s also full of Persian couplets by such 
great poets as Fırdausı, Hafiz, Sa‘d: and 
Nizamı and, above all. Rümi, the great 
mystic poet of Kontya (Turkey) In short, 
Syed Ashraf Jehangir wrote more than 
twenty books, but some of them are missing. 
Now some nine books have been found. 
70: them Lata’if-i Ashrafı 1s very popu- 
ar 


Chapter XIIT: This is the last chapter, 
which deals with his last days and his death 
in a meeting of sama” (qawwal). A prince 
who had started his. career as a ruler of 
Noor-Bakhshi Kingdom of Northern İTan, 
died in India as a great spiritual leader. 
Thus ends this interesting biography. 


At the end, Dr. Syed Vaheed Ashraf has 
given a bibliography, a long list of sixty-five 
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standard books from which he has gathered 
all this{material to write such a standard book 
on the life and work of Syed Ashraf Jehangir 
Samnanı, 


S A, WAHAB BUKBARI 


TARİKH-I-SER SAHİ, by Abbas Khan 
Sarwan!, English Translation from the original 
Persian by Brabmadeva Prasad Ambashthya. 
Published by K P. Jayasawal Research 
Institute, Patna, 1974 Price Rs 80. 


The K P. Jayasawal Research Institute, 
Patna needs to be congratulated by all the 
research scholars of medieval India for under- 
taking the stupendous task of publishing 
English translations of the original Persian 
MSS sources. The work under review is 
Vol XIII of the second series of the prog- 
ramme adopted by the Institute for elucida- 
ting the history and culture of Bihar in 
particular and India ın general. 


The history of the Afghans in India 
forms essentially a landmark by itself, as it 
constitutes a connecting link between the 
earlier rule of the Turks and the Sayyads and 
the subsequent period of the Mughals, so far 
as the evaluation of the political, ad ministra- 
tive and economic structure in a graduated 
but one continuous wholeis concerned The 
Afghans, when they came to power in [ndia, 
inherited a legacy from their predecessors— 
the Turks and the Sayyads —ın all the aspects 
of politics and administration. At the same 
time they tried to eliminate the elements 
which had proved irksome and uncomfortable 
to the earlier Turks and Sayyad rulers As 
immediate predecessors to the Mughals, the 
Afghans provided the essential foundations 
10 the political, administrative and economic 
fields to their successors, which enabled them 
to erect a colossal edifice on them and which 
ultimately came to form the base of the 
pyramid of the present society. 

a a 


Realising the great importance ' of the 
history of the Afghans in India, the far- 
sighted Mughal emperor gave express orders 
(o Abbas Khan Serwani in 937 H/1579 to 


compile the historv of Tuhfa-i Akbar S‘ahi 
and Tarikh-i-Ser S‘ahi, Tarikh-i-Sher S'ahi 
hereinafter abbreviated T.S S ) is the product 
of the main projected work which was never 
completed. The work under review pertains 
to the reign of Sher Shah only. Abbas Khan's 
work bears the stamp of original treatment. 
He was not a contemporary of Sher Shah but 
this deficiency has been more than made up by 
his reaping a rich harvest out of the connec- 
tions he had by marriage with the family of 
Sher Shah, as this provided him with peculiar 
sources of information as to the latter's life and 
character. Besides, Abbas Khan took full 
advantage of his acquaintance with persons 
whose relations had served during the time 
of Sher Shah and his successor. The author 
confesses: “I derive information from trust- 
worthy Afghans, skilled ın the sciences of 
history and in rhetoric, who accompanied the 
king (Sher Shah) from the beginning of his 
fortunes to the end of his reign, and were 
employed 1n his confidential service [ have 
written also what I have well ascertained from 
others. Whatever was opposed to the infor- 
mation thus acquired, and could not stand 
the touchstone of truth, I have rejected" 
(T S.S. p 202). Besides Abbas Khan was 
attached to the Mughal court of Akbar and 
had the advantage of having access to the 
Mughal archives. Thus we have an authentic 
and reliable account of the life and career of 
Sher Shah who was the originator of some 
political and administrative institution in 
India. . 


The work under review 1s mainly divided 
into three parts: Introduction, Bibliography 
and Translation. 


The erudite and lucid introduction 
(op 17-205) by the translator, B R. Ambash- 
thya, constitutes an essential prelude for the 
proper understanding of the translated text 
that follows The author, after making a 
comparative survey of all the Persian 
chronicles on Afghan history makes critical 
evaluation of the T SS He points cut 
some of the minor inexactitudes, which he 
rejects after careful evaluatio? The translator 
has made a thorough study of all the earlier 
English translations and points out the defects 
1n them [n this context passages and Persian 
texts are profusely quoted This is an 
evidence of the deep insight and thorough 
study of the translator Indeed, the intro- 
duction is a work 1n itself, a verysvafuable 
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critical and comparative analysis, (with 
elaborate footnotes) of the texts and transla- 
tions of TS S 


The translation of T SS is in eleven 
chapters Apparently, as evident from the 
copious footnotes, the author has made 
judicious study of all the MSS of T S S. 
available in the country with due collation 
from various copies of T $ S. for the recon- 
struction of the text in order to present a 
true study. 


The first chapter narrates the ‘Early 
Career of Farid’ from which one can glean 
the political and socio-economic conditions 
existing in Northern India at the time when 
Farid (Sher Shah) was born during the reign 
of Sultan Behlol. Farid's career began when 
he was posted at Sasaram to administer the 
jagir of his father. The learned author has 
given neither the date nor the year of the 
birth of Farid. 


The second chapter of the translation is 
devoted to Sher Khan’s ‘Struggle with the 
Nuhanıs” of Bihar 


The news of Sher Khan’s success in 
Bihar and Bengal alarmed Humayun, especial- 
ly his conquest of Chunar, Jaunpur, etc 
Humayun left Bengal and set out for Agra, 
but Sher Khan intercepted his march and 
completely surprised and defeated his army 
at Chausa near Buxar in 1539 Humayun 
narrowly escaped a watery grave and Sher 
Khan now assumed the title of Sher Shah 
and procalimed himself Emperor of Hindus- 
tan, This important event and the subsequent 
ones which eventually resulted in the flight 
of Humayun to Persia, are described 1n Chap- 
ters 111-VI under the captions, “The Mughals, 
the Lodis and the Surs," "Sher Khan- 
Humayun conflict " “the Battle of Chausa" 
and "the Battle of Qanauj," respectively. 


Humayun being thus disposed of, Sher 
Shah turned his attention to the extension of 
his empire Thus the three chapters that 
follow (1e, VII to IX) deal with “Expan- 
sion of Power,’’ “‘Activities in the West," and 
"Movement in Rajasthan.” 


The tenth chapter (The List D iys) gives 
an account of Sher  Shah's victory 
against tt the Rajputs He died as a result of 
au aççıdental explosion og 1953 Rio 1952 H 


ə 
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(22 May, 1545) while he was directing the 
siege of Kalanjar. 


Great as a conqieror Sher Shah was 
greater stil! as a ruler Probably he was the 
first Muslim ruler of India who displayed a 
real genius for civil government His short 
rule of five years was marked by many 
beneficent reforms in every branch of 
administration. Often Sher Shah said, “The 
kings should inscribe royal edicts on the pages 
of the (sic) history, 1n order to inculcate in 
their servants and the rafyat love for 
piety, for the kings are the partakers in 
virtues and vices of their servants and subjects 
alike Vices and iniquities serve as 1Impedi- 
ments to the beneficial results that emanate 
from the conquest.... .. ines 

dae: a ds The kings 
therefore, should not deviate from the Com- 
mands of God.” (T.S S, pp 747-48). Sher 
Shah practised what he preached. He was 
a strict disciplinarian. and personally 
supervised the details of every branch of 
administration. Sher Shah's land revenue 
policy is an important landmark in the 
history of Indian agrarian systems. It was 
based on sound principles and supplied an 
excellent model to the Mughals. 


All these achievements of Sher Shah have 
been elegantly detatled in the last but mgst 
important chapter (Xl) of the volume “The 
Polity and Administration " 


Ambashthya's big work of 845 pages is 
not free from some drawbacks. Since the 
purpose of the work ts to provide translation 
of the Tarikh-i Sher Shahi, there was no 
point in. making a critical and comparative 
analysis of what the authors of secondary 
sources have written on the subject. This 
would have saved much space. Critical 
analysis of the original sources was only 
required and this the author has done 1n an 
excellent manner which deserves high com- 
mendation 


The diacritical and transliteration mark- 
ings are not satisfactory When diacritical 
marks are used, it is redundant to again use 
transliteration marks 1n brackets, eg p 19, 
inám (inaàm); p. 31, 747 raivat (rai'ya'); 
p 45 and 531, L»màel (Ismaài); p 20», 
64, 464 ‘Azim (Aazim); n 206 ani 264, 


Ai (^ii), p 451,723 Raji (tih), p.» 
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1s3 (Aisa), p. 545 Adil. (Aaadil) ; p 601 Alam 
(Aalam) , p. 608, Fatwa (Fatvaa), p 726, 
Rabi (Rabia); p. 756 Amıl (AmmaAl) These are 
only a few to cite. Such redundant translitera- 
tions within paranthesis appear throughout the 
volume. Frequent repetitions of such words 
hamper smooth reading and confuse the 
general reader. For common historical names 

complicated diacriticals could have been 

avoided. For example, the use of Sher Shah 

was more appropriate than “Ser Sah,” appear- 

ing throughout Another unusual practice 

adopted ın this volume 1s the use of italics 

for the names of persons — Ag uin all the non- 

English words have not been italicised but 

they appear in bold Roman letters This too 

has not been done uniformly and inconsistency 
is found Some words at the beginning of 

the volume appear ın ital'cs while the same 

are in bold Roman at other places, for exam- 

ple, at page 69 of the ‘Introduction’ the 

word Zamınder 1s ttalicised while at p 755 

itis in bold Roman. The same is the case 

with the word Jagir at pp. 127, 773, 796, to 

cite a few examples only. 


The tables of ‘‘Abbreviations” and 
" Diacritical and Transliteration Marks” are 
out of place on pp. 221 and 223 at the end 
of the long introduction of 189 pages followed 
by bibliography of 14 pages Since the use of 
these tables was also made in the “İatro- 
duction' they should have preceded the 
‘introduction,’ right after the table of con- 
tents. Pages have not been numbered 
consecutively Separate page numbering 1s 
given for the introduction and the translated 
text. The book has a brief but useful index. 


Omission of some of these drawbacks 
would have enhanced the worth of this huge 
book Anyway, the translator has done a 
great job for the worthy forerunner of the 
best of the Mughal Emperors İt ts a wel- 
come contribution on Afghan history and 
will be of much use to researchers who are not 
familiar with the Persian language and there- 
fore unable to use the original text. This 
work 1s unlikely to be surpassed as the 
standard work upon the subject at least ın 
the neir future. 

Finally, congratulations to Dr. K K. 
Datta, Director of Jayaswd! Institute and 
ldter Vice-Chancellor of the Magada and 
Patna universities, who was the father of the 
scheme to translate 7.S.S 


M.A. NAYEEM 
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HISTORY OF HISTORY WRITING 
IN MEDIEVAL INDIA, by Dr Jagfadish 
Narayan Sarkar, Ratna Prakashan, Cajcutta, 
14 cms x 22cms pp xix4-195 Price R/ 50. 


This 1s the first volume of the author’s 
erudite work on medieval Indian İlistorıo- 
graphy, dealing with the writings of the 
contemporary medieval historians The 
proposed second volume will deal with the 
writings of modern historians working 
thereon The scheme of the work is fairly 
comprehensive. The subject is introduced 
by an appraisal of Hindu historiography and 
Muslim historiography, each in a separate 
chapter which provides it with a useful his- 
torical background. Chapter İİİ outlines 
the historical literature ot medieval India on 
a wide canvas, under a well laid out scienti- 
fic classification Chapter IV deals with 
Ideals, Methodology and Achievements of 
medieval historians whom the author has 
preferred to call historiographers — Divided 
into six sections and covering 68 pages of 
144-pages text, this 1s the most important 
chapter of the book. Works of almost all 
important historians of medieval India, e.g 
'Al-Birüni, 'Al-'Utbi, 'Al-Bathaqi, Hasan 
Nizimi, Minhàj, Barani, Yahya Sirhindi, 
Amir Khusrau, 'Ísáàmi, Timür, Babur, Gul- 
badan, Mirza Haidar Doghlat Tauhar, Abu’! 
Fadi, Nizàmu'd.Dii, Badàoni, Jehangir, 
Ferishtah Lahauri, Kambo and Khafi Khan 
have been assessed from the pornt of viev of 
the ph losophy of history. Their theo.tes 
and outlook of history have been closely 
examined. What induced or tnspired them 
to write their history, what were their sources 
and what method did they employ? The 
learned author has tackled these questions 
in each case, An element of subjectivity was 
bound to be there. He has also dealt with 
the shortcomings of these historians at great 
length. That history writing in medieval 
India had a conventional religto-ethical back- 
&8round 1s a fact which can hardly be doubted. 
He elaborates this point in a separate section 
of this chapter under such headings as ‘Lack 
of critical acumen,’ and “Absence of sociolo- 
gicil aspects ' 


The author summiurises some unique 
features of medieval histories 19 Chapter V, 
eg Al.Birüni's scientific method; Barani's 
philosophy of History; Abu'| Fadi s secular 
approach to state policy; Badáoni's origina- 


lity; Bhimsen as a social historian. He 
ə 9 
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discusses the problem of historical objectivity 
ın the last chapter, i.e. Conclusion. 


The author has raised several very 
important points with regard to the assessment 
of medieval histories and, this way, his work is 
extremely thought-provoking and suggestive. 
How far can modern standards be applied to 
this study ? The medieval historian lived in 
a different cultural milieu, he had a different 
philosophy of life and hence a different philo- 
sophy of history He belonged to an age 
when a young beautiful woman could be 
purchased in open market for Rs. 500/. His 
philosophy of history may not be valid today 
as the cultural and social norms have over- 
whelmingly changed but it would be unjust 
to judge the merit of his work from the 
modern point of view. What is debauchery 
today, was an aristocratic fashion in the 14th 
century! 


It 15a pity that we have been largely guided 
by western standards of the study of history 
and we have also applied such terms as 
‘feudal,’ “economic interpretation’ and ‘class- 
struggle’ to our cultural and social histories, 
without examining if those standards which 
have grown ın a particular environment and 
social setting are at all fit for universal appli- 
cation, Plainly, ıt would be an error to 
apply western ideas to the study of Indian 
history and culture indiscriminately Western- 
ers lived a different life and had a different 
philosophy, and hence their outlook of 
history too was entirely different. The idea 
of a history dedicated to the service of reli- 
gion and God would naturally be repugnant 
to them, and at times even unintelligible, as 
ın fact are the Purdnas of the Hindus to 
them. We have to evolve our own standard 
of judgement which should be in accordance 
with our own philosopby of life But all 
this is something which the author should 
discuss ın detail in his proposed second 
volume. 


The author has also raised the question 
of historical objectivity This 1s the most 
difficult problem of a historiographer Even 
if history is merely a chronicle, a narrative 
or description of events as they have happened 
faithful and exact, how should the person 
who records them arrange his material? Shall 
he not be guided at all by his likes and 
choices 1n the selection of his data? A human 
being, neither. he can be a camera nor a 
tape-recorder As such, historical objectivity 

e e 
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as it 1s preached by modern historiographers, 
is a myth. 


) , ' 
It is very necessary that we must dis- 
tinguish between history and its data. 
Archaeological finds, coins, epigraphs, monu- 
ments, literature, travels and chronicles and 
other contemporary documents constitute the 
basic data of history, they are not history 
themselves So to say, they are the sources 
of history which tbe historian utilises to 
make up his work. He does so with the 
greatest amount of coolness, care and preci- 
sion, drawing on ail the avatlable sources, 
comparing one with the other, interpreting 
the things and deducing the maximum truth 
ın a given case The historian’s job is to go 
as extensively as possible on the surface with 
regard to his data, and as intensively into the 
ground as possible with regard to his metho- 
dology and approach. This 1s no business 
of the chronicler who provides the basic data, 
and for that matter, only a part of ıt, At 
his best, he may identify his subject and the 
problems related to it and chronologise his 
narrative but he cannot be a historian, much 
less a historiographer Thus al-'Ütbi pre- 
pared a chronicle of Mahmud Ghaznavi's 
military campaigns but never made a mention 
of his coins which bore the image of Lakshmi 
and a Sanskrit Kalma over them, which were 
in currency in the Punjab. Abu! Fadl 
claimed to provide exhaustive information 
about the affairs of Akbar but he did not 
describe his buildings of Agra and Fatehpur 
Sikr1 and never alluded to the use of Tantric 
symbols, mysterious paintings, vyala figures 
(composite animals) and figures of Hindu 
deities, and other numerous features which 
are very much there and which are essential 
for the study of Akbar's personality. The 
historian of Mahmud would utilise ‘Utbi’s 
narrative as well as former's coins to write 
his history; the historian of Akbar will also 
have to study, inevitably, his monuments at 
Agra and Fatehpur Sikri where the great 
Mughal’s personality and the stamp of his 
age are more faithfully and correctly imprinted 
than either 1n the narrative of Abu’l Fadl or 
Badaoni Infact, the historian’s work begins 
where the chronicler's or archaeologist’s work 
ends Elucidation of such aspects of the 
study 1s- the- most difficult problem of 
Dr. Sarkar, as of anybody else who takeseup 
the subject seriously and in right earnest. 


The classification according to the 
categories of historical literature 1nto several 
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peetions amd sub-sections is such that many 
things had to be repeated over and over again. 
A strictly chronological arrangement of 
chapters, each one divided in accordance with 
the categories ef historical literature also 
eontainimg evaluation of each work then and 
5 would have been a simpler and easier 
plan. 


fhe boek has a very useful, section-wise, 
quasi-descriptive eemprehensive bibliography, 
eovering nearly twenty-eight pages. It has been 
weaderfully dresvn up and there is hardly any 
doubt that ıt has intrinsic value both for the 
stadent amd the scholar. An index is also 
appended. 


There are printing mistakes which, as it 
seems, could not be checked due to tbe hurry. 
to which the author alludes in his Preface. 
As for example, ‘introduled’ (23rd line: 
"uatroduced' ), “ihronicles” (same line: 
"Chromicles! ), “Zararnamah” (31st line" 
“Zafarnamah”) and ‘servite’ (last but one line: 
“servıce”) appear on page. 38; the Errata 
corrects only ome, viz. “Zafarnamab.” 


A scholarly work by an elderly historian 
@f medieval Indian history, the book is an 
extremely useful contribution to the subject. 
It contains a wealth of information about the 
Persian works and 1$ a must for all institu- 
tions of higher learning where medieval 
lnditn history is taught. 


R. NATH 
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BANDLORD—AND PEASANT IN 
ISLAM—A study of the legal doctrine of 
Muzara‘a or Share-cropping by Dr Ziaul 
Haq, Islamic Research Institute, Islamabad, 
Pakistan, 1977, pp 410. (Price not men- 
f1026d). 


Niuzsra ‘ah has been a controversial subject 
in Islamic jurisprudence The controversy 
acquired added significance in recent years, in 
the centext of land reforms and attempts to 
review existing institutions in the light of 
Islamuc injunctions, in some countries, 
cerecially in Pakistan, There was a need for 
placing the 15318 ın perspective by research 
isto the historical context of the practices and 
jurictie formulations in the formative period 
of Islam. This is vhat Dr. Ziaul Haq's 
werk easels to do He goes back to the 


pronouncements of the Propbet and the 
way he handled agricultural] relations first 
ın Yethrib and then in the new lands acquired 
from the Jewish tribes, especially Khyber. 
The spirit of brotherhood and cooperation 
anda determination to eliminate exploita- 
tion inevitably accompanying uncertainty 
and chance elements in contracts 1s the dis- 
tinctive mark of early Islamic policies. As 
the Ummah expanded and vast agricultural 
lands in Iraq, Syria and Egypt came under 
its control socio-economic necessity imposed 
new constraints on juristic formulations. 
Most divergent views came to be held on 
muzara‘ah which, according to Dr Hag, 
was prohibited by the Prophet. Despite 
evidence to the contrary, validation of 
muzara‘ah, as advocated on the basis of 
analogy with mudarabah, seemingly prevailed 
as it suited the local needs and ensured 
continuity with the old system. 


We find it difficult to agree with Dr 
Haq on his rejection of analogy betweem 
muzara'ah and mudarabah (pp 32 0-327) and 
on the view that theelement of uncertainty 
involved in share-cropping necessitates its 1n- 
validation There is also a need for further 
research ın the practice of the Companions to 
clarify whether al] of them renounced all 
forms of share-cropping or js it only some 
forms of share-cropping which were declared 
reprehensible and abandoned by them. 


Dr. Haq has a valid point when he 
notes that: “The labourer in a Mudaraba 
partnership is not bound to the capital 
owner in so far as his existence ts not depen- 
dent on this capital 1n an absolute sense, 
on the other hand, the relation of a tenant 
and a landlord is much more precarious" 
p. 326. 


The weaker position. of the tenant 
calls for a more detailed regulation of the 
terms and conditions of the muzara‘ah con- 
tract, as a number of jurists have sought 
to do A rejection of muzara'ah, on the 
other hand, leaves only one valid basis 
for a deal between a landowner (who 
could not manage his own farm) and a culti- 
vator, and thatis money rent It can be 
argued that a fixed money rent may impose 
much more hardship on the tenant than an 
equitable share of the crop with equitable 
sharing of the other costs of farming bee 
tween the owner and the tenant. Dr Haq 
is certainly not one of those who, weuld 
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not recognise the necessity of a deal be- 
tween the owner and the cultivator on the 
ground that one who does not cultivate 
cannot own agricultural land—a principle 
that can hardly be derived from the Sunnah 
of the Prophet. 


Though ‘‘the main purpose of this 
study 1s to investigate, both in its theore- 
tical and historical aspects, the origin and 
development of the classical theory of 
muzara"ah and its elaboration and inter- 
pretation by the jurists within the general 
context of the classical theory of Islamic 
jurisprudence’’ it is precisely in this con- 
text that the work needs further reinforce- 
ment, both by way of historical data and 
economic analysis. The author’s treatment 
of some other issues, especially his chapter 
on the ‘concept of Fay’ makes a definite 
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contribution to our knowledge and under- 
standing. The wealth of material, both 
historical and  juristic, collected on 
agricultural relations 1s really commen- 
dable. Asthe author himself notes the 
subject entails a thorough investigation 
of the problem of riba (p. 361) asit may 
have important implications relating to 
money rent and the various terms and con- 
ditions governing owner-cultivator rela- 
tionship. 


Dr. Haq's scholarly work 1s a must 
for every student of Islamic history and 
Islamic economics. It 1s also of practical 
relevance for statesmen in search of Isla- 
mic ways of ensuring justice and fair play 
in agricultural relations 
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A CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF THE SUFI HAGIOGRAPHICAL 
CORPUS OF MEDIEVAL INDIA 


Mohd. Saleem Akhtar 


HE 8th/14 century saw the compilation of three extremely important 

treatises appertaining to mysticism in India, namely the FawZ'id al-Fw'ád,! 
the Khayr al- Majálss? and the Sayr al-Aulry@ f? Mahabbat-+ Haqq Jalla wa 
"Ald. It is to the timely initiative, abiding interest and indefatigable in- 
dustry of the authors of these three fundamental works that, to a great extent, 
we owe our knowledge and understanding of the spiritual and social life of 
early medieval India and particularly the early history of the Chishtiyya 
order in the subcontinent. The Fawd’id al-Fw dd, is a collection of the dis- 
courses of the great Chishti saint, Shaykh Nizàm al-Din Auliyà',* extending 
over a period of fifteen years from 3rd Sha'bàn 707/28th January, 13085 to 
20th Sha‘ban 722/3rd September, 1322,” compiled by his favourite disciple, 
the celebrated poet, Amir Hasan Sijzi “Ala”? Couched in simple, direct 
and spontaneous language as they are, the discourses cover a wide range of 
topics, unravel a great many mystical, theological and ethical problems, con- 
tain invaluable references to contemporary events, and provide information 
of unmistakable authenticity about the lives of the contemporaries and pre- 
decgssors of Shaykh Nizam al-Din Auliya’. Thirty-two years after the pub- 
lication of the Fawd’id al-Fu’dd. in 754/1353,5 another record of homilies 
made its appearance, the Khayr al-Majalis, an anthology of one hundred dis- 
courses of Shaykh Nasir al-Din Chiragh Dihlawi,? compiled by Hamid 
Qalandar, an old disciple of Shaykh Nizam al-Din Auliya’, who later joined 
the company of Nasir al-Din Chiragh Dihlawi and undertook the task of 
recording his conversations.? Hamid Qalandar did not record the dates of 
the assemblies, otherwise the thought-content and the nature of topics discussed 
in the Fawd@’id al-Fu'àd and the Khayr al-Majàlis are much the same, with 
the difference that the latter occasionally repeats, attests and sometimes sup- 
plements the details already mentioned in the Fawd'td al-Fu'ád. It also gives 
an unparalleled insight into the serene, sublime and exalted nature of Shaykh 
Nasir al-Din. Although the introductory few pages and thc Damima, or the 
Supplement, are written in a florid, ornate and verbose style, the Majdits 
themselves are described in clear and simple language. 


Compiled as they were under the direct supervision and constant 
scratiny of Shaykh Nizam al-Din Auliya’ and Shaykh Nasir al-Din Chiragh 
Dihlawi, these two works set a firm foundation for the spate of both apocry- 
phal and genuine malfuzat, as the discourses of the saints are generally called, 
of the subsequent generations of s#fts and mystics. 
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The responsibility of transforming the stray biographical references 
contained in these works into a consistent, continued and reliable narrative, 
however, devolved upon Sayyid Muhammad Mubarak Kirmani, generally 
known as Amir Khurd, another of devout follower of Shaykh Nizam al- 
Din. His work, the Sayr al-Auliya’ f? Mahabbat-1 Haqq Jalla wa ‘Ald’, gene- 
rally and wrongly !! called the Siyar al-Auliya’, is by far the most impor- 
tant work on the lives of the first five generations of Chishti mystics in India. 
He was the grandson of Sayyid Muhammad Kirmöni, a senior disciple of 
Shaykh Farid al-Din Ganj-i Shakar’ and a close and sincere friend of Shaykh 
Nizam al-Din. When Shaykh Nizam al-Din for the first time visited the 
Khangah of Shaykh Farid in Ajodhan, Sayyid Muhammad was already there. 
The warmth of his disposition and the care and concern he showed for the 
welfare of Shaykh Nizam al-Din, soon captured the heart of this new dis- 
ciple of Shaykh Farid and gradually their relations became extremely warm and 
cordial and transcended all social formalities and worldly conventions."? Amir 
Khurd’s maternal grandfather, Maulana Shams al-Din Dàmghàni, was an 
old classmate of Shaykh Nizam al-Din and enjoyed the best of relations 
with him.'* His father and uncles were equally devoted to the Shaykh 
and relished his full faith and confidence. All the senior disciples of Shaykh 
Nizam al-Din were frequent visitors to the house of Sayyid Shams al-Din 
Khamüsh, one of the uncles of Amir Khurd, who had employed an army of 
musicians for their spiritual entertainment and even in other respects spared 
no effort to make them feel comfortable during their stay."” On his birth, 
Amir Khurd was taken to the august presence of Shaykh Nizam al-Din, who 
gave him his name, Muhammad, and bestowed on him his blessings.!$ 
Amir Khurd, who grew upin such an atmosphere, naturally witnessed for 
himself many important events of the latter half of Shaykh Nizàm al-Din's 
life. He also associated with many of the Shaykh's disciples and later 
Khalifas, and had access to the Shaykh’s personal papers after his death "7 
He had a lot of people around him who could give him reliable account of 
the early career of the Shaykh and his different contemporaries. He was 
deeply read in traditional sciences, had a strong propensity towards mysti- 
cism and was already past fifty.!? It was with all these factors to encourage 
his endeavours that he embarked upon the compilation ofthe Sayr al-Auliza’. 


This book which is an excellent example of the arrangement of varied 
material consists of ten chapters, each comprising several sections. In the 
first chapter the author traces the spiritual lineage of the Chishti saints to 
the Prophet Muhammad and deals with the biographies of Khwaja Qutb al- 
Din,? Shaykh Farid al-Din and Shaykh Nizam al-Din.”” Chapter two 
contains biographical notices of the Khalifas of Khwaja Mu‘in al-Din,”! 
Khwaja Qutb al-Din and Shaykh Farid al-Din. Chapter three contains a 
description of the descendants of Shaykh Farid al-Din and the relatives of 
Shaykh Nizàm al-Din and their relations with the brothers, father, uncles 
and grandfather of the author. Chapter four deals with the virtues and 
qualities of the Khalifas of Shaykh Nizam al-Din and their investiture. 
Chapter five consists of the biographical accounts of the members of Khwaja 
Nizam al-Din’s inner circle of disciples. "The next three chapters describe 
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on the rules governing the enrolment of disciples, their elevation to Khildfat, 
various litanies and prayers practised by Shaykh Farid al-Din and Shaykh 
Nizàm al-Din, and the etiquette to be observed at musical] performances. 
The tenth and last chapter comprises the sayings of Shaykh Nizim al-Din 
which have been skilfully categorised under various headings. The last 
section of this chapter consists of a brief account of the kings of Delhi, starting 
from İltutmish (607-633/1211-1236) to Sultan Firüz Shah Tughluq (752- 
790/1351-1388) who, according to the author died in 789/1387,?? the last date 
mentioned in the book. This portion is based upon the T'abagát-i Naşır?, the 
Ta”rikh-i Firüz-Shah? of Barani, and the author's personal observation. The 
book is written in a simple and lucid style but the excessive reproduction of 
verses of the author as well as those of other poets, mostly Sana’i-i Ghaznawi 
(d 545/1150), unduly hampers the continuity and flow of the narrative. 
Acknowledged or not the Sayr al-Auliyà' has been drawn upon extensively 
by later hagiographers In view of the lack of more contemporary material 
it would not be wrong to conclude that in so far as the early history of the 
Chishtiyya order in the subcontinent is concerned, the present work in 
conjunction with the earlier two authorities, forms the trio that serves as the 
sole criterion and final arbiter of the authenticity of the later hagiographies. 


Well over a century elapsed after the compilation of the Sayr al-Auliya’ 
but no hagiological work of any consequence emerged until, during the first 
half of the 10th/l6th century, a saint of Suhrawardi denomination and court 
poet of Sikandar Lodi (894-923/1489-1517), Babur (932-937/ 1526-1530) 
and Humayün (937-947/1530-1540 and 962-963/1555-1556 ), Maulana 
Shaykh Jamali Kanbà,? of Delhi, realised the need for such a work and com- 
piled the Styaz al-‘Arifin. After his extensive peregrinations all over the Islamic 
lands and association with the renowned Muslim si#fis and the scholars of — 
hisetime, when Jamali returned to Delhi, his friends, hoping to profit from 
his experiences, urged him to write down his reminiscences. But vast as the 
undertaking was and particularly being conscious of the fact that the simple- 
hearted custodians of the tombs and the ignorant devotees of the Indian 
mystics and saints had over the decades woven a fabric of legendary accounts 
around their lives, and that the day was not far off when the distinction 
between fact and fiction would be extinct altogether,** Shaykh Jaméali instead 
preferred to compile a standard biographical work about the Indian siis, 
regardless of their Silsila affihations. 


In the execution of his plan he not only drew upon the earlier Chishti 
works but also used the T'abaqat-1i Nüöşir? of Minhaj-i Siraj Jüzjàni, the 
Khazána-i Jaláli of Sayyid Jalal al-Din Makhdüm Jahaniyan and the Manágib-: 
Quibi by one of the latter’s disciples Nevertheless, the celebrity and 
importance of his work mainly rests upon the mass of material that he 
gathered from various sources, both within and outside India. It is this new 
element in the Szyar al-‘Arifin that illuminates various obscure points and 
goes a long way in filling in the lacunae of our information about the early 
Chishti and Suharwardi saints. Although the book deals mainly with the 
thirteen major mystics of these two orders,” the last one being Shaykh Sama’ 
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al-Din, the author’s spiritual preceptor, its stray references to their minor 
contemporaries are also not devoid of interest and profit. 


In employing the successive high-sounding rhyming titles before the 
names of the sifis at the beginning of his account of them, Jamali faithfully 
follows the pattern set by ‘Ali Hujwiri in his Kashf al-Mahjib?® and then 
by “Attar in his Zadhkirat al-Auliyü” ?? The credit for preceding these titles 
with short panegyric fragments in metre, however, goes to Jamali ‘These 
innovations of his might have been of some interest to his contemporaries, 
but the modern readers look upon them as sheer obstructions in an otherwise 
smooth narrative. 


Notwithstanding all its virtues, the Siyar al-‘Arifin is extremely deficient 
in dates and pays little attention to the aphorisms of the séfts 


The 10th/16th century witnessed the advent of another important hagio- 
graphy in the Akhbar al-Akhyàr fi Asrür il- Abrür by Shaykh “Abd al-Haqq 
Muhaddith Dihlawi. The Shaykh had acquired the predilection for the 
company of the learned and the saintly from his early childhood. One day 
he was present in the assembly of some dervishes who were talking about 
the spiritual attainments of their masters. Carried away by the charm of 
their conversation the Shaykh, who was still a young lad and afterwards 
turned out to be one of the most prolific writers of India, decided to record 
it in his notebook, and with that the foundation of the maiden work of his 
life was laid. Over the years he amassed much material about the lives and 
achievements of the later generations of mystics (pasiniyadn) and then set out 
in search of the details about those of the earlier one (pishiniydn). Con- 
sequently, he had in his possesion a magnificent collection of the biographi- 
cal accounts of the s#fts of India. Lack of experience, the impatience of 
youth and the insistence of his friends, however, did not allow him to edjt 
his work properly before its publication. Tvo copies of his work were trans- 
cribed by his friends and made public. The labour of love was lost: his 
work was not wellreceived. Some criticised the prolixity of some of the 
accounts, while others complained of the brevity of the remainder. His 
inclusion of the accounts of some of his contemporaries in the book was also 
resented. The Shaykh explained that those who were dead then were alive 
in the past and had the same position among their contemporaries as those 
included in his book from amongst his own contemporaries; and that when 
they would pass away their memory would be as revered by posterity as the 
memory of the people of the past is revered at present But the truth did 
not go home. He also explained that his was not a Tadhkirat al-Aulya@ 
(‘Anthology of the Friends of God”), nor was it a Styar al-' Arifin (‘Lives of 
the Sages’). It was a simple book styled the Akhbar al-Akhyar ft Asrör il- 
Abrar (The Stories of the Chosen, concerning the Secrets of the Pious’) and 
as such, all those mentioned init should not necessarily be viewed as ‘Friends 
of God” or ‘Sages,’ but nobody heeded.?5 Meanwhile in 996/1587-88? he 
left for the Hijaz whence he returned in 1000/1591-92.50 


On his return from the Hijaz the Shaykh undertook to revise the Akhbar 
al-Akhyár and in doing so, notwithstanding the fact that he incorporated 
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two of the lengthiest notices—of Shaykh ‘Abd al-Wahhab Muttaqi and 
Shaykh ‘Ali Muttaqi—in it, the book that originally comprised 15,000 lines 
was reduced to about 9,000?! lines. In all probability he expunged the 
accounts of his contemporaries in the process and also minimised the 
specimens of the writings of those included in it. It might have satisfied his 
antagonists but, viewed in retrospect, the loss seems colossal and irredeemable. 
Nevertheless, the book in its present form also, by all standards, is an 
epitome of its author’s ingenuity, erudition and insight. 


With the advent of the Akhbar al-Akhydr, the genre of writings about 
the saints of India came to full maturity and attained new heights. 
depths and dimensions. The work of Shaykh ‘Abd al-Haqq was not only 
much richer in the variety of the mystic affiliations it treated of but also in 
geographical terms, for it covered a much larger area of the subcontinent as 
compared to the earlier books. In the choice of his material also the Shaykh 
showed great discernment and discretion He states in the preface of his 
book that he took every possible care to sift the genuine from the fake and 
did not include anything in his work unless he was fully satisfied with its 
authenticity. Modern scholars, however, cast doubt upon the genuineness 
of some of the collections of malfiizat?? quoted by him, like the Dalil al-‘Arifin 
and the Faw@id ai-Sahkin attributed respectively to Shaykh Qutb al-Din 
Bakhtyar Kaki and his Khalzfa, Shaykh Farid al-Din Ganj-i Shakar. 


The book starts with a Muqgaddima, followed by a lengthy account of 
the life, achievements and miracles of Shaykh “Abd al-Qadir Jilani, the 
arch-mystic and founder of the Qadiriyya order of the s#fts. The other 
contents of the book are divided into three Tabagat. ‘The first Ta5aqa deals 
with the lives of Khwaja Mun al-Din Chishti, his contemporaries, Khalifas, 
and disciples The second 7'abaga consists of the notices of Shaykh Farid 
al-Din Ganj-1 Shakar, his contemporaries and disciples. In the third and 
final Tabaga, that extends to the author's own time, the Shaykh treats of the 
lives of Shaykh Nasir al-Din Chirágh-i Dihlawi and his contemporaries. 
This Tabaga 1s followed by two small sections devoted respectively to those 
attracted by Divine grace (majádhib) and the female saints of India. The 
book concludes with an appendix wherein the Shaykh describes the early 
phase of his life and traces his pedigree to Agha Muhammad Turk, the first 
of his ancestors who came to Delhi during the reign of Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Khalji (695-715/1296/1316). 


Except for the introductory portion of the work and the excerpts from 
other books which have a heavy proportion of Arabic vocabulary, the general 
narrative is simple and can be considered a good example of the economy of 
words. The author appears to be well aware of the importance of dates and 
wherever possible does not hesitate to record them. The copious quotations 
from the works of those treated in the book also immensely enhance the 
importance of the work 


ə The first quarter of the 11th/17th century brought to light another 
invaluable hagiography called the Gulzár-i Abrár, by Muhammad Ghauthi 
Shattöri of Mandu, in Gujarat. Muhammad Ghauthi was born on the 11th 
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Rajab, 962/Ist June 1555. He lost his father at an early age but this did not 
deter him from the prosecution of his studies. He sat at the feet of several 
sages and scholars and received instruction from them in a variety of 
subjects. In mysticism he was a disciple of Shaykh Sadr al-Din Barauda wi.?* 
He also benefited from the latter's Khalifa, Shaykh Zuhür al-Din Mahmüd 
bin Jalal Gujarati. 


Ghauthi first contemplated the compilation of his work in 998/1590 but 
for some reason or other he was compelled to postpone beginning ıt to some 
other date. In 1008/1599--1600 he saw the brief accounts of the Indian s2/7s 
contained in the last volume of the Akbar-Nama, by Abii al-Fadl 'Allàmi, 
which again spurred his desire to embark upon the project. The original 
beginning of his work, however, came in 1010/1601/1602 when Akbar on his 
way to the Deccan and Khandesh expeditions stopped 1n Burhanpir, and some 
of the nobles and grandees in the imperial army, who knew Ghauthi already 
and were aware of his intention to compose such a work, enquired of him 
about the progress of his undertaking. Being prompted again, Ghauthi 
started his work in earnest, and he completed ıt ın 1022/1613-14.?” 


Ghauthi had met Shaykh ‘Abd al-Haqq Muhaddith Dihlawi in 995/1586- 
87 and was a great admirer of his monumental work, the Akhbar al- Akh yár 5" 
but in so far as the style of his own work is concerned he appears to have 
been more fascinated by the florid prose of Abii al-Fadl, whom he imitates 
unsuccessfully. Starting from the 7th/13th century down to his own time 
1022/1613-14, he deals in his work with almost twice as many séfis as are 
treated in the AkAbdr al-Akhyár, which he carefully follows in the arrange- 
ment and order of some of his entries. His work also covers the Naqshbandi 
saints of India and their predecessors in Transoxiana. Content with passing 
references to the names of some of his contemporaries from whom he derived 
his information, Ghauthi pays little attention to the mention of the written 
authorities he extensively drew upon in the course of his work ? 


The Gulzár-i Abrür is divided into five Chamans, the first three being, 
more or less, repetition of what had already been accomplished. The 
last two Chamans, particularly the fifth one dealing with the Shattari saints, 
however, are a real contribution of the author and, as such, are of immense 
value. The author pays due attention to the recording of dates but the 
general style of the book, marked as it is by extreme circumlocution and 
prolixity, is boring, and considerably detracts from its merit as a monument 
of Persian prose in India during the 11th/17th century. "Though the Urdu 
translation?” of the work has long been published, the original is still in 
manuscript. 


It was a strange coincidence that the four biographical works discussed 
above were composed, one each, by a Chishti, a Suharwardi, a Qadiri and a 
Shattari writer. Strictly, in historical sequence, it was now the turn of a Naqsh- 
bandi to come forward, and so he did. But two important works—the Akhbar 
al-Akhyár, which appeared in its revised form in the early 11th/17th centur, 
and the Gulzar-1 Abray, completed some time in 1022/1613-14, and dealing 
with the s4fis of all major denominations spread all over India— were. 
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already well known. Having himself already compiled a book called the S:/- 
stlat al-Sádiqin (now vanished) on the luminaries of the Naqshbandiyya order, 
there was little scope for Sadiq Hamadani® or, for that matter, for any 
other writer, to make a real and concrete contribution in the field. Never- 
theless, he realised that Delhi had been the hive, haunt and haven of a great 
many renowned Indian sZf?s and had served over the centuries as a nursery 
for innumerable Muslim mystics, who took the torch of spiritual solace to 
the farthest frontiers of the subcontinent. These mystics of Delhi had been 
treated in all previous works as a part of a big whole, and as a group 
they had received scant attention at the hands of his illustrious pre- 
decessors. So Şadiq Hamadani ventured to write the first hagiography, 
called the Kalimát al-Sádiqin, which exclusively treated of the sifis of that 
city. The confusion and consternation that followed the first edition of the 
Akhbör al-Akhyür, however, served as an eye-opener to him. His work 
contains accounts of the four celebrated Ahalhfas of his spiritual preceptor, 
Khwaja Muhammad Baqi Bi’llah,—namely Shaykh Taj al-Din Sanbhali, 
Khwaja Hussam al-Din Dihlawi, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, and Miyán Shaykh 
Ilahdàd of Amroha—and of his teacher, Shaykh “Abd al-Haqq Muhaddith 
Dihlawi, and there is a passing reference to his maternal uncle, Maulana 
Hasan Kashmiri.*! Otherwise Şadiq Hamadanı carefully avoided mention 
of his contemporaries and confined his work only to those architects of 
the edifice of Muslim culture in India whose mortal remains had found their 
final abode in Delhi. This work was completed on 23 Rajab, 1023/29 August, 
1614. 


For the accounts of the earlier generations of the sZf?s he relied, and 
quite naturally too on previous authorities and gleaned all the relevant material 
on the subject that was scattered throughout their pages To fill in the gaps 
in the spiritual genealogies of these suf?s he depended on the JVafahát al-Uns 
my Hadarát al-Quds of Maulana Nir al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahmàán Jami, a veri- 
table authority on the early mystics of Islam and one whose work was extremely 
popular in Naqshbandi circles “7 The notices of saf?s are followed by short 
quotations from their sayings, discourses, letters or other writings. Each of 
these aphorisms is called a Kala, and it is the plural of this last word, 
Kalimat, which forms part of the title of the book—the Kalimat al-Şödiqin 
("The Utterances of the Truthful’) 


The Kalimót also contains succinct accounts of all the Muslim monarchs 
who sat on the throne of Delhi and were subsequently buried in that city of 
historic antiquity and magnificent past The book abounds in dates, though 
not always correct, and was used by later authorities’? as one of reliable 
sources on the subject In drawing upon works like the Akhbar al-Akhyár 
there was hardly any real scope for the author to alter or improve upon the 
idiom employed by Shaykh ‘Abd al-Haqq Muhaddith Dihlawi, but, in so far 
as the adaptations from the Gulzár-i Abrár are concerned, the directness and 
lucidity of Sadiq Hamadani stand in glaring contrast to the flamboyant and . 
fiqrid rigmaroles of Ghauthi Shattàri. 

All the hagiographies discussed in this article provide a peculiar illustra- 
tion of the Persian language as it has been written and spoken in the Indian 
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subcontinent over the centuries. The indelible local imprint on their style 
and the indigenous element in their vocabulary can form an instructive and 
entertaining subject of study for the, linguists in tracing the evolution and 
development of the Urdu language,** 
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disciple in the presence of several eminent séfis who were already residing in the 
capital After his initiation. Shaykh Farid left for Hansı and occupied himself with 
arduous spiritual exercises It was in his absence there that his preceptor breathed his 
last, nominating him his successor. After the death of Khwája Qutb al-Din, Shaykh 
Farid stayed for some time 1n Hansi but finally he came to Ajodhan (Pakpattan) and 
settled there permanently. To quote Amir Khurd, his presence ın that town transformed 
it into the Qibla of Hindustan and Khurasan. Shaykh Farid died on Sth Muharram, 664/ 
17th October, 1265 and was buried in Ajodhan. 


(21) The hfe of Khwaja Mu'in al-Din bin Khwaja Ghiyath al-Din Hasan, the founder of the 
Chishtiyya order in India, 1s shrouded 10 mystery He traced his spiritual genealogy to 
Shah Sanjan Rukn al-Din Muhammad (d. 597/1200-1201 ), a Khalifa of Khwaja Ahmad 
Maudüd Chishti through Khwaja “Uthman Harwani Nishábüri and Khwaja Hay 
Sharif Zandani, respectively. After travelling extensively in the Islamic East he made 
his way to İndia and settled in Ajmer where he died on 6th Rajab, 633/16th March, 
1236. 

(22) Sayr al-Auliy@, p 592 j 


(23) He died on 20th Dhü al-Qa'da, 942/1st May, 1536 (Akhbar al-Akhyar, p. 222). He 
should not be confused with Jamal al-Din Ahmad Ardistáni, generally called Pir 
Jamal (d 879/1474-75), a native of Ardistan, a considerable town lying to the north-east 
of Isfahan (For his life see Lutf ‘Ali Beg Adhar, Atashkada, ed Hasan-ı Sadat Násiri, 
Tehran, 1340 H. Shamsi, Vol IL, p. 927; and Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah, Tara’ iq al-Haqö”ıq, 
Tehran, 1339 H Shamsi, Vol. II, p. 159). 


(24) Siyar al-‘Arifin, lithographed in Delhi, 1311/1893-1894, pp 3-4. 


(25) Charles Rieu is wrong in bis assumption that all the thirteen mystics ‘belonged to the 
Chishti order’. See his Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts mn the British Musefm, 


London, 1966 repr, Vol. I, p 354 
(26) e.g , see Muhammad “Abbasi (ed ) Tehran, 1326 H Shamsi, pp. 202, 214 ff. 


(27) e.g see Muhammad Isti'làmi (ed ), Tehran, 1346 H. Shamsi, pp. 12, 19, 36 ff. 


(28) Akhbar al-Akhyür, MS. No. 107/52 (preserved ın the private collection of MSS. of the 
late Professor Moulawi Muhammad Shafi‘, of Lahore) The manuscript (dated the 
Sha ‘ban 1067/May-June 1657) is scribed m the hand of the author's grandson, Sayf Allah 
bin Shaykh Nür al-Haqq Dihlawi and is invaluable for the extra information not con- 
tained in other MSS or printed editions. 


(29) Muhammad Hasan Ghauthi Shattàri, Gulzür-i Abrar, Persian MSS. 185. The John 
Rylands Library, Manchester University, Manchester, f. 372 He set out for the journey 
in 995/1586-87 but by the time he reached Gujarat, the sailing season was already over 
and as such, actually he left for the Hijaz in 996/1587-88. 


(30) Shaykh “Abd al-Haqq Muhaddıth Dihlawi, Irsa] a/-Makatib wa'r Rasa'il ila Arbab 
— al-Kamal wa'l Fada'il, MS. (preserved m the private collection of Prof. S. V H. ‘Abidi, 
formerly of the University Oriental College, Punjab University, Lahore), p. 277. 
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(31) Shaykh “Abd al-Haqq Muhaddith Dihlawi Fihris al-Tawalif quoted in Sayyid Ahmad 
Qadiri, Tadhkira-ı Shaykh ‘Abd al-Haqq Muhaddıth Dihlawi, Patna n. d., p 189 Also 
see Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, Hayát-i Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hagq Muhaddith Dihlawi, Delhi, 1953, 
pp 202-203. 


(32) Ibid, p. 31. 


(33) The validity of these and other malfüzat collections was for the first time questioned by 
Muhammad Qiyàm al-Din ‘Abd al-Bari Ma'ni in his Ta'rzkh al-Salaf(Aymer 1343/1925) 
pp 63-77) and his doubts were confirmed by the researches subsequently carried out by 
other scholars. For an exhaustive analysis of the fabricated mnail/üzió hterature see 
Muhammad Habib, Chishti Mystic Records of the Sultanate Perio1 Medieval India 
Quarterly, Vol, L No 2 (October, 19:0), pp 17-42 


(34) Shaykh Sadr al-Din Muhammad Dhakir Baraudawi was born in Champantr. At the age of 
25 he took to a life of detachment and occupied himself with severe ascetic austerities. 
In 952/1545-46, he got his initiation into the Shattariyya order at the hands of Shaykh 
Muhammad Ghauth Gawályàri. When the latter repaired to Giwalyar from Gujarat 
he also accompanied him and chose the Khánqah of his preceptor as his permanent 
abode. Shaykh Muhammad Ghauth subsequently invested him with his KAtlafat and 
permitted him to enrol disciples in any of the famous mystic orders [t was during his 
Journeys between Gawalyàr and Gujarat that Shaykh Sadr al-Din paid visits to Mandu. 
It was during one of these visits that he initiated. a number of disciples, including 
Muhammad Hasan Ghauthi, aged 15. Shaykh Sadr al-Din died in Barauda in 189/ 
1581-82. 


(35) Shaykh Zuhür al-Din Mahmüd bin Jalal was actually initiated into the Shattariyya 

order by Shaykh Muhammad Ghauth Shattari Gavvalyari but was subsequently raised 
şo the Khilafat of that order, by one of the senior Khelifas of the latter, Shaykh Sadr 

al-Din Baraudawi, Shaykh Sadr al-Din deputed Shaykh Mahmüd bin Jalal in Mandu 
where he propagated the Shattarıyya order for about ten years He died on 18th 
Sha‘ban, 996/12th July, 1588. 

(36) The third volume of the Akbar-Nama, which itself comprises three volumes, is generally 
referred to as the A’in-i Akbar? For the account of s2/7s referred to by Ghauthi see 
the A’in-i Akbari, Lucknow, 1893, Vol. 111, pp. 163-176. 

(37) Gulzár-1 Abrar, MS., f. 3b. 

(38) Ibid , f. 370. 

(39) Fad] Ahmad Jiwri (tr.), Adhkar-1 Abrör, Agra, 1326/1908 : Lahore, 1975 repr. 

(40) For his life see my article Maulana Muhammad Sadiq Kashmiri and Maulana Hasan 
Kashmiri. An Introduction to Two Contemporaries of Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, 
Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society, Karachi, (July 1977), pp 197-218. 


(41) Ibid., 


e 
(42) References to this work are also seen in the notices of Shaykh Nizam al-Din Auliya’ 
and Amir Khusrau Dihlawi See Kalımaüt al-Sadiqin, MS 283 (History), Astan-1 Quds-t 
Radawi Library, Mashhad, Iran, pp. 69, 132 and the Nofahat al-Uns, ed. Mahdi 
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Tauhidipur, Tehran, n.d, pp 505, 610. C.A Storey (Persian Literature : A Bio-bibliogra- 
phical Survey, London, 1953, Vol. 1, pt. 2, p 985) does not notice this MS. of the Kalimat 
al-Sadiqfn. 


(43) See Muhammad bin Rustam bin Qubad, Ta’rikh-Muhammadi, British Museum, MS. 


Or. 1824, f. 4 b. 


(44) A study of early Medieval Persian literature. of India. on. somewhat similar lines was 


done by Hafiz Mahmüd Shiràni. For details see his article Athwin aur Nawin Sad: Hijri 
ki Farsi Ta' lifát sé Urdü Zaban ke VVuyüd ka Thubit (Oriental College Magazine, Novem- 
ber 1929) ın Mazhar Mahmüd Shiráni (ed), Magdalat-i Hafiz Mahmüd Shirani, 
Lahore, 1966, Vol. 1, pp. 54-101. Tn this article (p. 72), Hafız Mahmüd Shirani 
gives 770 A.H. as the year of the death of Amir Khurd (author of the Say? al-Auliya’) 
which is anachronistic because the Sayr al-4uliyà ends with the death of Sultan 
Muhammad Shah Tughluq, which according to Amir Khurd took place in 789 AH. 
In the Urdu translation of the Sayr a/-Auliya” by Ghulam Ahmad Khan Biryün 
(Delhi, n.d, p. 586) however this last date has been transcribed as 999 A.H., which 1s 
also anomalous. 


THE CHINESE ORIGIN OF THE ARABIC WORD 
QARAMBIQ OR DISTILLATION UNIT 


S. Mahdi Hassan 


BnrEr history of distillation is given in Encyclopaedia Brittanica of which 
the earliest phase has been further explained by Taylor! (1: 16) as “a 
sort of sublimation of liquids. Sea water was heated in covered cauldrons 
and condensed water on the lid collected as drinking water." An improved 
method, mentioned by Dioskoridos, who lived in the 2nd century A.D., was 
carried out by an experimenter bearing the pseudonym Euonymns, whose 
distillation unit was illustrated in 1555 and has been reproduced by Schlenz.? 
It is an open pot of water heated by fire. On the top are placed a few sticks, 
crossing one another, serving as a framework to support some wool. As 
steam arises this is caught by the wool, like a sponge, from which water is 
pressed out and wool replaced to continue the process. This was a primitive 
and wasteful method but the only one known at the time. Much later came 
alchemists with the belief that a plant also carried a soul, which when 
assimilated, would add to the stock of life-essence and thereby increase the 
life span of man. With such a theory they wanted to recover the essences 
of herbs in as concentrated a form as possible. A relic of this belief explains 
how essence of rose, or the distillate of such flowers, is still called Ruhi- Gulab 
Orethe spirit or soul of rose. Accordingly, the alchemists so improved the 
technique of distillation that, according to Taylor (1: 37), “nothing that can 
really be called distillation was known before the time of alchemists. 


Alchemy began in China, a fact which is well established by now, thanks 
to the classical work of Needham.? However, only in 1951, I* could establish, 
for the first time, that the Chinese term chin-I, with the two words meaning 
gold-juice, signified gold-(making)-juice. It would represent, as it were, 
the active principle of gold-making-herb, or kimiya-ki-booti, which is 
generally believed to exist. The term chin-I, in a southern dialect of 
Chinese is pronounced kim-iya. This was Arabicized into kimiya. Thus 
arose alchemy in China with Chin-I, and in Muslim countries with the term 
kimiya. As the term refers to a herbal juice we can maintain that alchemy 
started with herbal magic producing its impact on mineralism whence arose 
the art of making gold. 


Now the agency that could change base metals into noble gold could 
also make a mortal into an immortal being ; the plant was rich in juice but 
the juice itself was a concentrate of soul. Then the drug of immortality 
should be a concentrate of soul. And to obtain a soul concentrate was to 
distil plants and recover the distillate with the minimum of water as 1tş 
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vehicle, though as the indispensable diluent. The distillate was to be further 
distilled to yield ‘‘rectified spirit," or purest form of soul. 


In the light of above discussion we can understand how the English 
word ‘carboy’ came via Arabic, where it is qarabah, and this is a loan word 
from Chinese, as explained by me? in 1948. Its original term is khan-lo-po, 
meaning globe (of glass)-open basket-tray. It was Arabicized into qa-ra- 
ba. Qarabah would be a large container for stocking distillates From this 
it is expected that the distillation assembly itself must bear a Chinese name 
since alchemy arose from China, and it was alchemy that perfected distilla- 
tion. Now distillation in alchemy began with distilling plants and the 
distillation units had to be large and at least of two parts. A basal vessel 
would hold water and vegetable products, like leaves of mint or flowers of 
rose, to be boiled and their essences t^ be evaporated with steam The main 
vessel would have to be covered with a hood or cap to direct the vapours to 
a receiver, where meanwhile they would be cooled to a liquid. The first 
distillate would be a mixture of water and essence so that distillation would be 
repeated until the final distillate serves as the “rectified spirit," or the purest 
form of soul, Fig 1 here 1s taken from a previous article” and shows the two 
main units of a distillation apparatus. However, a standard technical 
vocabulary of the Karachi University’ renders qaraba as retort This is a 
single unit and does not contain a separate, vapour directing, accessory 
called, ambig in Arabic A treatise in Arabic by Shaukat Alshati® gives 
an illustration of qarambiq with a lower and basal portion as qara, 
over which lies another, only a little smaller, indicated as Alimbig. This 
leaves us in no doubt that qarambiq is a term for at least two units, and cannot 
be equated with retort. 


We may now turn to Chinese to explain qarambig as a loan word from 
that language, remembering that garaba, the distillate container, is already 
Chinese in origin Giles? gives, as character 6621, the word, kuo meaning 
kettle. He also records the term, shui-kuo literally water-kettle, as the 
technical term for steam boiler "Thus kuo becomes a receptacle for boiling 
water on large scale as boiler, or on a small scale as kettle There is further 
the term kuo-tso, "brick work into which cooking pan is fixed.” Thus the 
word £«o in the compound terms ‘shui-kuo’ and 'kuo-tse, signifies a 
vessel preferably for boiling water Then it is a large vessel which cannot be 
compared in size to a small gourd, or qara in Arabic 


lhe same dictionary gives Lung, as character 7495, signifying crate. 
There is further the term “lung-thı,” as "steamer for cooking” Thus lung- 
thi as steamer, and shui-kuo as steam-boiler, connect kuo (kettle) with 
lung (crate), for a kettle to be placed in a crate, to assign 1t permanency, 
just as a large pan is fixed in brick work. Thus kuo-lung signifies kettle- 
on-crate, as the basic dual-natured unit of a large distillation outfit... Here 
fig 1 may be critically observed revealing a pot placed on a stand of iron. 


When steam evaporates the volatile constituents or the herbal sou! arsses, 
and has to be directed by a hood, or cap, covering the boiler-pot, for the 
distillate to cool as a liquid This hood or cover, over the boiling pot, has 
been modified from time to time. But its earliest shape seems to have been 
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conical which, even to construct, would be simple enough. Fig 2 shows the 
hood or conical cover as the most prominent feature of the distillation 
assembly and is taken from Thompson.'? It further shows some plants 
scattered on the ground so that herbs were being distilled in the apparatus. 
Moreover the experimenter is clearly mentioned as an alchemist, which confirms 
distillation of herbs as perhaps the earliest experiments alchemy undertook. 
The picture was published in 1550 and was reproduced by Thomson in 
1932. Finally, Giles gives Pien, character 9197, meaning conical cap, such as 
was used by the Chinese Military in ancient times. Pien, in the Fuchow dialect 
of the south is pronounced Pieng. Then by now we have three words, kuo- 
lung-pien, “kettle-on-crate, with a cone." These three words in Fuchow 
would be kwo-lung-pieng, according to Giles, and would serve as the 
original terms which was Arabicized. Kwo becomes qwo, with kaf mutat- 
ing into qaf We have, as precedence, the term “seeds of kusum", or 
kusam-kay-bij, changed into hubi-qurtus, in Arabic Lung, with 1 
mutating into r, becomes rung Since “nq” found is further absent in 
Arabic rung is simplified into run. Then kwo-lung would deliver qwo-run. 


Pieng begins with p which, in Arabic, can be best replaced by b, just 
as Pakistan in Arabic becomes Bakistan. Now the Arabic word maghnatis 
for magnet, has been previously!! traced to the Chinese term, “mang-nan”- 
thie-shi, ‘‘loads tone (used for) finding south" The Chinese word 
“manq”” was explained as having been Arabicized into magh, the “nq”, or 
nasal g sound, mutating into that of the letter gain. But gain further 


mutates into qaf, and we have two synonyms, maghnatis «bla also 


Maqnatis. | «la. . From other considerations I have come to sup- 
pose that Persians speaking Arabic change qaf, into gain which 
aecounts for its two synonyms in Persian Let us then change the nq 
sound of Pieng, by now as biegh a into bieq G ending with gain and 
with qaf, respectively. To pronounce with gain as biegh is phonetically 
difficult, whereas with qaf, as bieq or beeq 3~, is the easier alternative. 


Thus the final resultant of Arabicizing kwo-lung pieng becomes, qwo- 
run-biq It will be noticed that “run” ends in n, and beeq, begins with 
b, when the nb sound, expressed in Árabic with two different letters, merely 
sounds as "m." "Thus when pronounced quickly the above term becomes 
qa-run-biq or qarambiq Not realizing that the original term was triple 
worded, qarambiq became a two worded term, for the distillation unit as, 
qara and ambiq This must have occurred on the assumption that qara, 
the word for gourd in Arabic, could account for the main component, which 
however was a kettle-pot. Ambiq has remained a puzzle upto date. It may 
be pointed out that even the word kimiya, used for centuries in Arabic, has 
remained perfectly non-connotative. Words like kimiya and qarambiq 
were introduced into Arabic by early experimenters who never troubled to 
know what the loan words meant. In this light qara is no Arabic word for 
1t does not refer to a large kettle, or to boiling vessel, used for distilling plants, 
producing distillates to fill qarabas or corboys and no ordinary bottles, 
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FIG, 1 
"Mary's Bath" a distillation unit with the 
main pot for water and ingredients to be distilled. 


It directly rests on an Iron tripod (or crate) marked 
with a white arrow. The vapours are directed by 
a lid or hood originally conical as in fig. 2. 


The arrangement above is a late development. 


From Jamshid Bakht and Mahdi Hassan (6). 
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FIG. 2 
An alchemist with a distillation unit of 
which the '*hood" is conical, and by far its most 
conspicuous part. Note herbs scattered on the 
floor. From a wood cut of 1500 A.D From 
Thompson (10). 





AN ALCHEMIST BLOWING THE PIRE OF A FURNACE 
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The standard explanation takes the Arabic word ambiq to ambix in 
Greek. But what does ambix mean, be it Greek. I have emphasized 
sufficiently that distillation started virtually with the alchemists and the 
initial material to be distilled was fermented mash or plenty of herbs. In, 
any case the container was to be larger than a gourd-sized vessel. To ignore 
herbalism and thereby to reduce the distillation pot to a small container 
would not lead to the proper etymology of ambiq and ambix is merely 
the Hellenized Arabic word ambiq. 


SUMMARY 


Alchemy attributed soul to plants when plant juice became soul con- 
centrate and purer still were the distillates Then distillation of plants was 
one of the earliest operations in alchemy for which a relatively large vessel 
for boiling herbs was needed. The vapours with herbal soul were directed, 
by aconical lid, to a receiver of the distillate. The main pot, being large, had 
to be supported by a crate while fire beneath would keep the contents boiling. 
The distillation assembly comprised thus of boiling kettle, held fast by acrate, 
and thirdly as covered by a conical lid. For these three Chinese words in Fuk- 
ing dialect are kwo-lung-pieng. These were Arabicized as qa-run-biq, giving 
the word qarambiq. Its first portion was misunderstood as qara, Arabic 
for gourd, but ambiq remained as an unknown residium. Ambiq was 
Hellenized as ambix. Neither of these words connote anything in Greek. 
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MAHABAT KHAN KHAN-I-KHANAN 
A Case Study of Indian Cultural Influences on the Mughal Nobility 
Imtiaz Ahmad 


"THE fact that Indian historiography has tended to be king-centric can 

hardly be over-emphasized. Athar Ali in his valuable work on the 
Mughal nobility rightly points out that ‘the rulers too have not received 
adequate attention’!. He uses the word ‘rulers’ in the wider sense of the 
ruling class, or the nobility. "The nobles’ place in history has largely been 
confined to their political ventures, the role they played—as subordinate 
officers of the King—in the making of the Empire and the affairs of the state. 
Other facets of their activities—social, economic, cultural, literary—and 
their life-styles have often been ignored. 


ə Attention should be given to these aspects too for several reasons. For 
while the Mughal administration bore strong traces of Persian influences—the 
official language was Persian—several institutions had Persian antecedents, a 
large section of the bureaucracy wasof foreign (including Persian) extraction : 
the Mughal nobility by and large was strongly influenced by Indian culture 
and local traditions 1n several respects 


The above-mentioned statement may be commonly accepted as a general 
fact, but definite documentation of evidence to corroborate it is not readily 
available. The present paper is an attempt to provide one such example 
through a case study of the career of Mahàbat Khan, Khan-i-Khanan, an 
eminent noble with a glorious record of services under two great emperors, 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan. He distinguished himself in the campaigns at 
Chittor and in the Deccan, he led expeditions against the rebellious princes, 
Khusru and Khurram, and he was entrusted with the governorship of various 
provinces, including Kabul, Bengal and Ajmer. 


Interesting information on the personal life of Mahabat Khan is available 
both in the Maathirul Umar3? and the Dhakhiratul Khavvanin.” The account 
in the Maathir is comparatively biief and is largely based on the Dhakhira. 
The relevant material in the latter narrative is more elaborate, running into 
57 printed pages. It has had the advantage of being recorded by a con- 
temporary, Sheikh Farid of Bhakkar. Details about Mahabat Khan”s family, 
his early life and campaigns seem to be borrowed from other works. The 
entire episode of Mahabat Khàn's coup (1625) and the surprise ‘arrest’ of 
Jah@ngir are exclusively based on Mu'tamid Khan”s “Iqbal Nama-ı- 
Jahàngiri,"^ to cite one example. But there are other details, too, based on 
the author's personal knowledge, such as his ideas and beliefs, his environ- 
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ment, his social relations and associations, etc., which are of considerable 
interest from our point of view. 


It would be helpful here to summarize the information we get on the 
personal life of Mahabat Khan before we attempt to analyze the extent of 
Indian cultural influences on him. 


In sharp contrast to the prevalent practice and fashion of that age, 
Mahàbat Khan did not lead a polygamous life. The Dhakhira says that 
he was survived by only one widow whom he had married after the death of 
his earlier wife, the mother of Khàn-i-Á'zam, His widow, Ismat Khanam, 
was a religious lady, devoted to her husband. She spent the remaining 
years of her life rather simply and never sought any financial assistance from 
her children.” 


The author of the Dhakhira is full of praise for the boundless 
magnanimity and generosity of Mahabat Khan. He was a good judge of 
men and if he once formed a good opinion about someone he did not easily 
change it, He was lavish in bestowing gifts and distributing money. At the 
time of his death an inventory of his movable and immovable property was 
prepared. It was found out that he had very little cash with him. The 
reason, Sheikh Farid explains, was that he distributed wealth liberally. 
Among the Rajput chiefs employed by him there were ten who received? 
annual salaries of Rs. 1 lakh each, ten who received Rs. 50,000 each, ten 
who received Rs. 20,000 each, and ten who received Rs. 10,000 each.5 The 
entire amount works out to Rs. 18lakhsannually. Others tooreceived stipends 
of varying amounts. 


Mahàbat Khan had an annual income of Rs. 1 crore from his jagirs, but 
he spent the larger part of it on his employees and acts of charity. He was. 
against the idea of saving money and has been quoted at one place as saying 
“a. successful man makes money in every possible way and spends it." At the 
time of his death, he asked his wife not to conceal even a single rupee and 
to submit all his possessions to the Emperor. For, he believed, 'the very 
pebbles of India are my enemies, and he did not want to give the royal 
officers any pretext to harass his successors after his death.’ 


Incidentally, this statement sheds some light on the operation of the 
escheat system It was common practice that the property of a deceased 
noble was temporarily seized by the Emperor and was returned to his successors 
only after the accounts had been audited and royal dues realised. Mahaöbat 
Khan obviously kept his accounts clear because, in his own words ‘he had 
lived a life of contentment and did not want the Diwàn and Bakhshi to 
come for confiscating his property'. 


As for his charity, Mahábat Khan bestowed at least 80 elephants on his 
servants as gifts While making gifts of horses he gave away entire stables 
instead of one or two animals. However, he was very reluctant about 
publicising his charity. This was a noble trait in his character. : 


He was equally generos in conferring promotions on his men. Sheikh 
Farid himself joined his service with a mansab of 100 zat and 30sawár and was 
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appointed Diwan, Bakhshi, Amin and Waqia‘ Navees of Bir. Within three 
ə he received successive promotions to reach the mansab of 300 zat and 
savvar. 


Mahaəbat Khan was not formally educated, but he was proficient in the 
study of horoscopes, astronomy, astrology and medicine, the important 
sciences of the age. The evidence is provided by the following anecdote: 
Mahabat Khàn's death was preceded by a prolonged illness. His physicians 
advised him not to strain himself unnecessarily. But he refused to accept 
their advice and said that he was himself well-versed in medicine and was 
aware of the nature of his ailment. From his horoscope too he had found 
out that it would prove fatal. He laid down a condition that if in spite of 
following the physicians’ advice he did not notice any improvement, he 
would have them executed. Obviously, the physicians did not accept the 
condition and Mahabat Khan continued to lead the campaigns in the 
Deccan’. The anecdote reveals a streak of eccentricity in Mahaöbat Khan. 


Mahabat Khan was also a man of literary taste and composed verses. 
One couplet has been quoted in the Maathir. It is as follows:- 


eS 939) te, Toy d C3 


dhe 3551 5 33) o^ əvəl kəsə 


My heart’s pride longed for Paradise 
Hell is my lot, may it not be my longing!!! 


But he did not like to make a display of his verses and was rather annoyed 
with his son Khàn-i-Zamàn for his excessive interest in poetry. He was also 
interested in history and was familiar with the annals of preceding kings and 
anonarchs. His memory was sharp and ‘he had at the tip of his tongue the 
genealogies of every tribe and family,’!? among his followers. 


Mahaəbat Khan was not a religious person nor was he very particular 
about offering prayers or observing fasts. ‘Towards the end of his life he 
became a follower of Ithna-ashari Shi'ism. But neither the Dhakhira nor the 
Mathir throws light on the person who influenced him in this respect. He 
had the names of the Prophet, his family-members and the twelve Imams 
engraved upon costly stones which he wore round his neck. He asked his 
followers to bury him beneath 'the foot-steps of Hadrat 'Ali,' the fourth 
Caliph and the Prophet's son-in-law, at Delhi’. He instructed them not to 
raise a mausoleum over his grave for he had ruined the tombs and mansions 
of earlier kings and feared that others would desecrate his tomb too Possi- 
bly, he believed in divine justice and retribution His wife, however, had a 
garden planted beside the tomb and a boundary-wall erected round the 
enclosure "5 

Mahábat Khan lived a humble life and did away with some of the 
trappings associated with the nobility such as the playing of Naubat or 
ceremonial music and the beating of kettle-drums (naqqara) during marches. 
These, it may be pointed out, were royal prerogative not generally allowed 
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to others. Exception was made only in the case of a very eminent noble. 
He was also reluctant about using the title of “Khan i-Khanan” and would 
say that he was not very desirous of these things: such conduct behaved only 
the upstart. However, he was not entirely free from vanity.'* Sheikh Farid 
writes: 


gə 3 cul yero e 3 S 3 33 a GIS 2 9 ə VE Calpe... 
esu 626 M, ll 


Mahabat Khan was very headstrong and self-contented. He was proud, 
vain and haughty and had a very high opinion about himself. 


He also cites an anecdote to substantiate the statement. 


Coming to the question of Indian influences on Mahàbat Khan, we know 
that he was a Radvi Syed and his ancestors had come to India from Kabul. 
This information contained in the Madithır is based on a family history 
compiled by his son, Khan-i-Zaman. Thus there can be little doubt about 
his foreign origin. Yet his trust in his Indian (Rajput) followers, and in turn 
their loyalty to him, his liking for Indian food, fondness for elephants, interest 
in horoscopes-an essentially Hindu practice—in astronomy, astrology and 
Rajput genealogy, all furnish strong evidences of Indian influences on him. 


Rajput contingents were to be found among the troops of almost all 
important Mughal nobles, but their number was overwhelmingly large in the 
case of Mahabat Khan The extent to which he relied on the Rajputs is 
also remarkable. He conciously identified himself with them and took keen 
interest in their affairs. He was aware of their social divisions into various 
sub-castes, clans and groups, and even knew their genealogies by heart This 
was reciprocated by the Rajputs who remained faithful and loyal to him in 
all important and difficult ventures. The coup against Jahangir, for example, 
was carried out entirely with the support of the Rajputs and the period follow- 
ing the coup saw a tremendous rise in their power and influence. Beni 
Prasad comments. ““The Muslim chroniclers accuse his (Mahàbat Kh4n’s) 
Rajput followers of tyranny over the people of Kabul, which roused deep 
resentment not only among the people but also among the Ahadis and Muslim 
troopers Charges of this nature have always to be received with 
caution but it is probable that individual Rajputs, in their pride of new 
power, were guilty of overbearing conduct and of maltreatment of those 
less fortunately situated than themselves. Be that as it may, the Rajputs 
and the Ahadis soon came to conceive bitter hostility and dislike towards one 
another It was indeed from this source that the first breach was effected 
in Mahabat Khan”s power." 5 


It is again the Rajputs whom he summoned at the time of his death and 
entrusted them with the responsibility of transferring his property and belong- 
ings to the Emperor and carrying his body to Delhi for the funeral. The 
Rajputs loyally carried out his instructions. "They carried liis body in statee 
from Burhànpür, where he died, to Delhi and buried it there. They also 
submitted his property to the Emperor.!$ 
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For the administration of his fagir, too, he depended almost exclusively 
on his Divan, Kaka Pandit, and did not attach much importance to his 
Bakhshi. Sheikh Farid contrasts this conduct vvith that of Khan-i-Jahan 
Lodi who depended more on his Bakhshi than his Diwan. Mahabat Khan’s 
trust in Kaka Pandit was so complete that he did not care to know the income 
from his jagir or the expenditure incurred on it. This was due not to any lack 
of Interest 1n administrative matters for he was ‘very assiduous and meticulous 
in attending to royal business.’!7 


Mahabat Khán's close association with the Rajputs brought him into 
contact with many Indian practices, some of which he adopted. For example, 


kettle-drums (,;là) were not beaten at the commencement—or during the 
course—ofhis marches. Instead, only trumpets (sic) (4 f ) were blown when 


the march began. In matters of food too, he had a liking for Indian dishes 
and employed Brahmins who specialised in preparing them. The Ma‘athir 
says that he spent very little on food But the Dhakhira gives a different 
version and says that his table was always full of a variety of Indian and 
Persian delicacies The Indian dishes mentioned in the Dhakhira include 


khichrt of at least two types, (4 4:) and (7.2) (fried and partly liquid), and 
chapatis of at least twelve types and leafy-vegetables of different kinds.'® 


Mahabat Khin”s passion for elephants, in contrast to the general 
fondness for horses among the Mughal nobles, is also significant. He was 
always in search of good elephants and took great care about their mainte- 
nance. He fed his favourite elephants on a diet of lotus-rice and Persian 


melons (əə -) which sold for Rs. 10-12 a piece, and gave them wine and rose- 


water to drink. He was often criticized by his soldiers for this extrava- 
gance. They grumbled that entire melons were fed to elephants while humans 
pined for a shce of them However, his elephants were the cynosure of 
many eyes. During the reign of Jahangir, when Mahabat Khan had fallen 
from royal favour due to the intrigues of Asaf Khan and the Emperor had 
decided to punish him,-one of the demands made by the Emperor was the 
surrender of his elephants After his death, during the reign of Shah Jahàn, 
the Emperor returned all his property t » his sons but retained the elephants. 


Mahabat Khàn's interest in astronomy, astrology and horoscopes has 
already been mentioned. It may be emphasized here that these were con- 
sidered as important sciences in India and had attained a high level of 
development 1n the country. 


Summing up, Mahabat Khàn's personality appears to be a rich and 
colourful one, combining in itself the qualities of an efficient general, a 
valiant soldier, a great leader of men, a devoted husband and father, 
magnanimous and generous to his subordinates, loyal and faithful to his 
master, and unsparing in ferocity and cruelty to his enemies More impor- 
tantly, in his personal living we find strong impact of Indian influences, 
especially in his reliance on the Rajputs, his choice of food, interest in 
astronomy, astrology and horoscopes, and his passion for elephants. 
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It remains to be seen whether this interest in Indian culture was due to 
any trace of Indian blood either in Mahabat Khàn himself or his ancestors, 
or was it part of an effort to enlist the support of the Indian elements against 
the orthodox Muslims who might have disliked him for his inclination towards 
Shi‘ism. As for the first point, the Dhakhira clearly mentions that he was 
‘a Syed of pure blood.’ There is no reason to disbelieve this statement. 
Hence, the question of Indian blood in his family does not arise. Regarding 
the other possibility too, our sources are generally silent. However, the 
most bitter opposition to Mahabat Khan came from Noor Jahan and 
her brother Asaf Khan, who led the Persian faction at the Court. It appears 
that Mahabat Khàn's interest ın Indian culture was born out of genuine 
regard and respect and was not merely a strategic move to enlist the support 
of the Indians against the ‘foreigners’ at the Court. Thus, in his personality 
we get a glimpse of the process which we might call “the Indianization of 
the Mughal Nobility.” 
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A MILLENNIUM-OLD QUR’ANIC PUZZLE: 
IS THIS ITS SIMPLE SOLUTION ?* : 


Hashim Amir Ali 


HIS paper submits a disconcerting re-interpretation of a well-known and 
oft-quoted verse of the Qur'àn. To acquire plausibility it has to be 
presented along with brief accounts of: 


(a) the background of the puzzle; 
(b) the sudden, mutational evolution of a possible solution ; 
(c) corroborative evidence ; 
(d) support from Sunnah ; 
and (e) hurdles in the way of its acceptance. 


I shall deal with each of these one after the other and as briefly as I can. 
A. BACKGROUND 


Verse 3 of Sura IV, Nisa’, probably constitutes the only and the long 
accepted ‘decree’ allegedly permitting restricted polygyny in Islam. To 
refresh the reader’s memory I shall give below the English rendering of this 
verse by the late Professor A J. Arberry who (a) had the benefit of the inter- 
pretive legacy left by Sale, Rodwell, Palmer and a dozen later translators in- 
to English, and (b) whose translation, The Koran Interpreted, had been 
hailed as “ the first really worthy translation of the Muslim scripture.” “At 
last," wrote Prof. Guillaum in The Muslim World, “the Qur’an has found 
a worthy translator ..... a work which will be recognized as the authorita- 
tive English version of the Quran for generations to come." Here is the 
verbatim, line for line, rendering: 


“If you fear that you will not act justly 
towards the orphans, marry such women 
as seem good to you, two, three, four ; 
but if you fear you will not be equitable 
then only one, or what your right hands own; 
so it is likelier you will not be partial." 


* Editorial comments : 
"One may agree with or differ from the ideas of the author: the points he has 
raised are certainly thought-provoking I hope their publication will evoke reac- 
tions reflecting the present day thinking on this important subject in different 
Muslim societies.” 
SYED ABDUL WAHAB BUKHARI 


“1 do not agree with the point of view of the writer. However, let the article be 
published in the Islamic Culture so that competent persons may express their 
opinions on it." 

DR QARI Syep KALIMULLAH HUSAINI 
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I have prefaced the above rendering with its eulogy to lend it further 
authority but, no matter which of the several English translations you may 
refer to, or which of the hundreds of Qur’anic commentaries by Muslim 
scholars, in Arabic and other languages, you may scan, you will find little 
difference in the general understanding of this verse. 


And yet, if you examine these innumerable closely resembling transla- 
tions objectively and without the mental receptivity conditioned by an absence 
of contradiction, you will find it difficult to make any clear sense of what has 
been enjoined. The verse, as seen above, opens with a conditional phrase, ''If 
you are concerned about orphans...then, marry such women as seem 
good to you, two, three, four..." Where 1s the logical connection between 
the two emphatically consecutive clauses? How is a concern for orphans to be 
remedied by a multiplication of wives,? And then, as suddenly, “if you fear 
you will not be equitable, then only one " Once again another swift turn: “or 
what your right hands own ; so it is likelier you will not be partial." 


I plead guilty of having compulsively taken recourse to a similar dis- 
jointed and “recondite” interpretation in my own published translation of the 
Qur’an, ? and, therefore, I sympathize with the above-quoted savant as well 
as the numerous others of his kind who preceded or followed him: such are 
the fetters worn by all those who dare to interpret the text of a sublime 
document in a tribal language that had inflorescenced a millennium before 
their own times. 


But this universally accepted understanding of the verse had for long rank- 
led in my own mind. Claiming, however, to be a student rather than a scholar 
in the bastion of Qur’anic learning, I kept this inner dissatisfaction to myself 
and, having no alternative to offer, even my tentative commentary expressing 
my misgivings has not yet been shown to any other besides the two or three 
of the most curious among my close associates. In brief, like all others, I 
too had, at least formally, accepted this thrice-ambiguous rendering until a 
recent fortuitous circumstance opened up an unexpected solution to this 
tantalizing puzzle. 


B. MUTATIONAL SOLUTION 


, Here I must apologize for a deliberate emphasis en the first person 
singular in the narration of this experience; but I cannot avoid it if what I 
have to say is to acquire plausibility and invite impersonal consideration. 


In the beginning of this very month, April 1978, I found myself visiting 
the Aligarh Muslim University in connection with a bibliographical 
work which one of the Nizam's Religious Trusts in Hyderabad had 
.sponsored. Seven of us sat at a light repast in the Guest House taiking acade- 
mic shop. Casually, one of the gathering, whose very name I was not aware of, 
mentioned this verse 3 of sura Nise”. He was expressing his puzzlement and 
perplexity at its disjointed construction and was saying that, as far as he wes 
concerned, he took it as a recommendation for the survivors among the Ummalt 
to give marital protection to the widows of their comrades who had left several 
orphans. This half-heard remark suddenly touched a chord in my conscious 


e . 
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mind, for I did not then remember ever having heard thisinterpretation before. 
As it happened, there sat next to me a Muslim divine whose Urdu translation 
of the Qur”an had been under publication by instalments for a couple of 
decades. I turned to him for comment. Unexpectedly, he affirmed that this 
alternative too had been suggested by some commentators. This supporting 


evidence seems to have carried the idea from the conscious to my incubatory 
su bconscious. 


Now, scores if not hundreds of fellow seekers, irrespective of their lines 
of research, have borne testimony that, in the early hours of dawn, one some- 
times wakes up with a ready-made solution to a problem which had been 
teasing them over long periods. Call ıt what you will, explain it as you 


please, reject it as an illusion, but that is exactly what happened to me early 
next morning. 


Suddenly, while still half awake, I found myself asking, “vvhat is this 
mathnd wa thulütha, wa rubd‘a’, this ‘twos and threes and fours?’ Instead of 
being unusual forms of mere numerals, can they possibly be pastoral epithets 
for females respectively with two, three or four offsprings? And, a little later: 
walida...does 1t apply toa female with one child only? 


J remember finding myself breathing hard to keep pace with my racing 
thoughts. 


It is generally accepted that when this verse was revealed the Ummah 
in Madina had just experienced the attack by the Meccan Quraish at the 
neighbouring place called Uhud.? The few hundreds of the faithful had 
lost three or four score of their comrades and left perhaps as many widows 
and orphans. The Prophet himself had been wounded Did not this inter- 
pretation of verse 3 constitute a logical and ad hoc solution for attending to 
thehuman needs ofthese many stricken at Uhud ? Would it not be a practical 
rider to verse IV : 127: “Men are the protectors of women . ?” 


lhere was no Red Cross, there were no orphanages or children's homes, 
no trusts or foundations to cater to the helpless. It was then essentially a 
primitive, pastoral, patriarchal society in which, asin all human societies, 
monogyny was the general rule, but, considering divergent circumstances, pro- 
hibition against polygyny did not constitute a fetish How else was its divinely 
inspired patriarch to attend to the economic and psychological needs of the 
suddenly stricken families of the immigrant community and the survivors of 
those who had so generously befriended them in Madina? How was he to 
replenish life, confidence and feel: ng of oneness* to both the groups that looked 
to him for inspired guidance? 


And would not such a sociological solution, if carried out 1n good faith, 
leave a legacy of benign practice to supplement the precepts of soci il solidarity 
for the generations of the faithful that would fellow ? 


e Rapidly, an alternative meaning of the verse evolved in my mund. 
“If you are concerned about the (newly-made) orphans, then take under 
matrimonial protection the matrons who suit you’ (preferably) two-kidded, 
three-kidded, four-kidded ; but if (considering your individual circumstances) 

e 
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yeu fear that you will be doing them injustice, then a one-kidded widow; 
or a widow of your protege; that is how you can absolve yourselves from 
your duty (to the stricken community).”’ 


This, of course, was a tentative and initial effort; some day a litterateur 
will certainly be able to render this new meaning in a form worthy of Qur önic 
translation. 


(CG, SEARCH FOR CORROBORATIVE EVIDENCE 


Later that morning, I went and communicated this idea to the com- 
paratively young co-worker who had done commendable work in revising an 
Arabic-Urdu bibliography for us and who had heard the remark which had 
initiated my line of thought the previous evening [told him that, working 
in a University library, he was in a more favourable position to substantiate 
lexicographically and from Sirah and Hadith literature the plausibility, or far- 
fetchedness of my sudden and unexpected solution. 


Next, I went to the savant who had lent support to the idea at the stage 
reached on the previous evening. It now appeared that in a footnote to his 
Urdu translation of this verse he had already committed himself to the idea 
that the term ‘women’ recommended for matrimony included the possibility of 
choosing from among the widowed mothers of the orphans About my addi- , 
tional suggestion that the words mathnà wa thulütha wa rubü"a may refer to 
mothers of two or three or four orphans, he promised to examine the possi- 
bility and let me know his reaction when he visited Hyderabad the very next 
week. 


Naturally, when I returned to my home town I searched out the 8-volume 
Arabic-English Lexicon by Edward Lane, justly qualified by oriental 
scholars as the most detailed lexicographical achievement on any language 
of the world. From this I extracted the following texts: 


“Mathünin or Thinyun = A she-camel that has brought forth twice 
(Sihah) or two (Mohkam) or a second time 


ot. Cd | (Qümds) , in like manner it is applied toa 

woman (Sthah, Mohkam) metaphorically...° 

ardh mathniatun = Land or ground, turned over twice for 
"mu sowing or cultivation (Asds, Taj). 


But I also found under the same heading (Vol. I, p. 335, col. 1) a 
warning : 
“One does not say ¢hulthu (as meaning one that has brought forth 
thrice) nor use any similar epithet above this (Szhah, Taj) " 


Neither the variation between the forms of the words as mentioned in the 
Lexicon and in the Qur'án, nor the warning mentioned above, need be a rigid 
obstacle in the way of accepting this epithetical meaning to the word matA?fta in 
thisverse. Such variations abound in the dialects of one Beduin tribe and 
another; itis the transcendentalism of the Qur'àn, the :5Jaz al-Qur’an as it is 
ealled, that picks up these nodules of the desert, and with its magic chisel, 
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transforms them into literary jewels. In this case this fact is emphasized by 
a passage in the T'afsir-i Kabir by Fakhruddin Razi on this very word mathna. 
He says it is found nowhere else but in the Qur'án in this particular form. 
Nor will, I presume, the other words, thuldtha and rubá'a or wahida be found 
elsewhere in exactly the forms found in this verse. How then can the lexico- 
graphers of the Arabic language provide for such exceptions to be found only 
in the Qur’an? While on this subject, one cannot help mentioning Arthur 
Heflery s Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur'án$ which brings together hundreds of 
Qur’anic words which have direct or indirect relations with distant languages 
of remote peoples. 


To accept plausible meanings dictated by thought, intelligence and 
research, or to refuse all but the traditional meanings however far-fetched they 
might be, can only be left to individuals with predilections of one kind or an- 
other. Religious controversy has often been based on such group preferences. 
Some find the word Simin (95:1) as denoting a different place because it differs 
from the well-known 777 Sind ; others interpret [/ydsin (37:130) as denoting 
some other entity apart from J/yás ın spite of the fact that it follows mention 
of that very Prophet’s commendation (37:123). And yet such variations 
constitute one of the outstanding features of the Qur’dn 1t expresses sublime 
truths succinctly with just such departures from the norm ın a dialect wherein 
the” same word means both ‘enjoined’ (6° 151) and ‘forbidden’ (16° 115); a 
language pattern ın which the mud27r:“, the aortive form of the verbs, might 
mean past, or present or future according to the context! 


To my great surprise and delight I found a young scholar? (who is said 
to have earned the hil‘at of Mujtahid from the Seminary of Najaf) 
more receptive and broad-minded than [ had dared to hope. He 1s so struck 
with the aptness of the newly suggested meaning of verse [V: 3 and has so 
much access to Arabic and Muslim lore that 1 am beginning to hope that, 
even if I do not live long enough to see the wide discussion of this thesis, he 
might live to enjoy the satisfaction of having worked early towards finding 
a satisfactory solution to a Qur'ànic puzzle that has been the bane of Islam 
and which has caught at least some devotees of this Scripture in a confusing 
situation over the centuries. 


D. SUPPORT FROM THE SUNNAH 


We Muslims believe that whatever the Qur'án enjoined by precept, the 
Prophet corroborated with his practice. When, therefore, (a) the verse under 
analysis, alleged to limit the number of wives to four, confronts (b) the claims 
of the Sirah that during the last years of his life the Prophet actually had «ne 
wives, we meet a contradiction between precept and practice, that is, to say 
the least, embarrassing to us. 


This fresh interpretation removes this embarrassing contradiction and 
patently absolves him from the charge of himself not observing a restriction 
imposed on his followers. On the contrary, in the light of this thesis his 


* © 
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whole life shines forth as a lustrous example of his consideration for his flock 
and the conspicuous absence of lust in both adulthood and middle age. 


At the age of twenty-five, when young men are prone to folly, he accepts 
the hand of a mature woman who has twice lost a husband, and who, at 
least according to one section of his Ummah, had come to him with three 
daughters by former husbands. For the next twenty-five years he is happy 
in this sedate, monogamous domesticity. At the age of fifty, when his 
devoted companion is no more, the pattern and habitat of his life change. 
Virtually driven away from his beloved city of Mecca, he is welcomed in 
Madina and becomes the leader of several disparate tribes, an arbitrator for 
dissenting communities, a custodian of peace and welfare. He has to protect 
the weak against the strong, the peace-loving from the compulsively aggres- 
sive. He has to do his best to unify and assimilate the Jews and the Christians 
and the Believers in the new dispensation. He has to care for the widows and 
the orphans. 


The repeated aggressions of the Meccan Quraish as well as the police 
actions which he has to initiate for the survival of his flock cannot but involve 
some loss of life and property; the social cohesion which he aims at has to 
be achieved in spite of the obstacles engendered by these conflicts and reprisals. 
He has to offer sympathy to both friends and foes To more than one widow e 
of a companion who had fought for him, he offers protection through marriage 
to dry their tears To the widow of a fallen rebel leader who had defied his 
authority he offers the hand of a conqueror whose age precludes him from the 
charge of lust. 


53 (£ 


"We are parts one of another," “men are the protectors of women,” 
these are the messages he inclucates in every such action. 


A friend of mine has asked a question on the margin of a preliminary 
draft of this paper: "Is there any historical evidence that this injunction to 
marry the widows for protection of the orphans was acted upon by any of the 
surviving Companions ?” 


The answer to this valid query is obvious: No Companion ever claimed 
to be an exemplar of Qur’anic teaching however much he might have acted 
in accordance with it. It is the Prophet himself who had always been the 
witness in this regard. Irrespective of his own personal convenience he 
obviously practised what he preached. In fact, no stronger evidence than 
this sunnah can be submitted in support of the plausibility and veracity of this 
fresh interpretation of the verse under scrutiny.? 


E. HURDLES IN THE Way OF ACCEPTANCE 


However much Lexicons and Tafasir, Sunnah and Hadith literature may 
support this re-interpretation; however much the dul a/245, ‘the men with 
open hearts,’ may be inclined to look favourably on this rendering built wpon 
reason and circumstantial evidence, there will always be the amiable diehards 
who find it not only difficult but impossible to accept anything new, just 
because it is new. They are bound to ask: “İf this ‘simple meaning’ as you 

e 
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call it, is so obvious, how is it that it had escaped the perspicuity of Compan- 
ions and scholars and commentators whose mother-tongue itself was the 
Arabic of the desert ?”’ 


" And, secondly, why were the generations upon generations of Muslim and 
other savants satisfied with an interpretation that is, to you, so disconnected, 
cumbersome, distorted and forced ?” 


Some may even indulge in personal recriminations: “How dare a person 
with your limitations, who at best can know only the rudiments of Arabic, 
suggest new meanings which have not been mentioned even as possible alterna- 
tives by great commentators who have left their stamp on Qur'ànic commen- 
tary for all time?" 


Al three are valid questions and view-points. Let me deal with them 
one after the other to the best of my limited capacity. 


(a) The answer to the first question lies in the very early history of Islam 
itself. Edward Lane, in his preface to his Lexicon, says that the Arabic 
language had begun to be transformed in the life-time of the Prophet himself. 
And, considering the moral and intellectual metamorphosis of Arab society 
which only twenty-three years of his mission had brought about—the period 
of what one writer calls “The Advent of the Qur'àn"——one need not wonder 
at the statement. 


During the fifty years following the demise of the Prophet the cultural 
changes were even more cataclysmic for linguistic continuity. "Within three 
months, thanks to the looseness of meaning which the word shahr (month) lent 
itself to, the Nasi’ passage (Sura 9:36-7), was tragically misunderstood.? With 
incredible nonchalance the age-old calendrical device to adjust the moon- 
calendar with the solar cycle went unnoticed when intercalation became due 
in August 632. That tragically thoughtless abandonment suddenly upset the 
ecological basis of Meccan culture. "The synchronization of trade and tribal 
ritual with the seasons of the year—eulogized only a score of years earlier, in 
the sura Quraish—was ruptured without leaving a trace in the recorded history 
of the Khilafat-e Rashida! 


Consequently the ‘ushr—the age-old 'tithes'—began to be demanded in the 
Muharram which arrived a month before the harvest had been reaped. Econo- 
mic dissatisfaction led to near-revolt which was misunderstood as apostasy. 
The attempts at suppression led to the outbreak of violence. Trade and 
animal husbandry gave place to militancy and territorial expansion." 


The seasonal amnesty provided by the Four Sacred Months lost all its 
sociological significance when those same four months began to revolve around 
all four seasons. Languages and dialects of distant peoples gradually over- 
spread and overlapped the dialects of the region around the two citadels of 
culture—Mecca and Madina. These towns became subsidiary to Damascus 
and Baghdad. 


* “Even so early as the close of the first century of the Hijrah, the great 
Khalif, Walid ibn ‘Abdul Malik (705-715), spoke so corrupt a dialect that 
he could not make himself understood by the Arabs ofthe desert.” 
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“The unlettered Bedouin who came to Damascus with camels or horses 
from the desert was, for the use of words and their correct pronunciation, a 
greater authority than most learned grammarians."!? 


Is it then a wonder that purely pastoral epithets like mathná and thuldtha 
and rubá'a soon ceased to possess their pastoral as well as Qur'ànic meaning ? 
Is ít not logical that only their surface meaning, as forms of numerals, came to 
be exclusively accepted even in that still nascent period ? 


(b) The answer to the second question involves a psychological explanation 
and has its roots in human likes and dislikes. Some wit has said that the 
‘truths’ which survive are sometimes no more than the lies that please. 
We, human beings, by our very nature, are inclined to accept with alacrity 
that which is pleasant to us and to pass over unperceived that which is un- 
pleasant. "Marry the women that please you by twos and threes and fours" 
is so delectable an offer to the polygynous masculinity in man that the 
process of thought is pleasurably submerged under the emotion of delight. 
But when the possible alternate meaning involves the taking over of social 
responsibility for widows and orphans, his mind is bound to be altogether 
insensitive to this other meaning. It is probably these positive and negative 
pulls, acting simultaneously, that have effaced one meaning and, with relish, 
ensconced the other in its place.'? 

L 

(c) As regards my personal effrontery all I have to say is that the simple form 
of narration which I have purposely adopted is itself to affirm that I claim 
neither genius nor erudition as the basis of this fresh interpretation. An 
accidental sequence of circumstances led to an idea which seems to dovetail 
the obstinate clauses of an important Qur'ànic verse and I have submitted it 
here for consideration in the form of a question to both the learned and the 
layman. If they are fair and magnanimous enough to concede that tlfis 
question is thought-provoking and favour me!* with their reactions, favourable 
or otherwise, I shall be able to reconsider my thesis in the light of their 
comments. If they convince me of the invalidity of my proposition I shall 
record my withdrawing it. 


What I will insist on, however, 1s for them not to entangle this semantic 
thesis about the meaning of the words, mathna, etc., into a controversy as to 
whether plurality of wives is prohibited or restricted, permitted or recommend- 
ed in the Qur'àn. I refuse to be drawn into such argument. All thatI have 
said here is that this verse, Nis@’ . 3 is concerned with widows having orphans 
and has nothing to do with polygyny or monogyny as matters of societal 
concern. 
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REFERENCES 


(1) Arberry has omitted the rendering of this connecting link, the ‘fa’ 1n the original. Nor 
has he expressed the numerals as "twos and threes and fours" as most others have done. 


(2) The Message of the Qur’an—Presented in Perspective, Tuttle, Tokyo and Rutland, 
Vermont, 1974. 


(3) June 625. See Sura III, verse 138 onwards 


(4) TIT: 195— "Ye are all parts one of another . ” also New Testament: Romans XII: 5 
and Eph. IV: 25. 


(5) It is admitted that the word mathna occurs in two earlier Meccan verses (34 : 46 and 35. 1) 
where the adjectival or epithetical meaning does not fit. But that does not preclude it 
from being appropriately applicable ın verse TV .3. Arabists often take pride ın the fact 
that there are several meanings to numerous Arabic words and numerous Arabic words, 
emanating from different tribes, signify more or less the same phenomena. The tendency, 
therefore, to apply the same 1dentical meaning to particular words without consideration 
of the above diversity often leads to graver anomalies. In this very instance, for example 
the word mathna, followed by furdda can be legitimately rendered as "by twos” in verse 
34:46 but the same "by twos" when expanded to "by threes" and "by fours" and applied 
in III: 3 to wedlock makes the permission facetious if not absurd. What circumstances 
Would justify a man acquiring wives “by twos and by threes and by fours" in his concern 


for orphans ? 


b ed 


The problem posed by the other occurrence of mathna (35 : 1) 1s still more difficult 
to solve. Having no experience or objective evidence of angels with wings it is difficult to 
visualize what the clause "mathna wa thulatha wa ruba'a" signifies when applied to these 
angelic fixtures. Besides, winged creatures would be expected to have an even number 

e 
of these appendages. Three wings would be at least unusual unless the tail too 1s classed 
asa wing. But then tradition can hardly be expected to attribute to heavenly angels 
a tail also. 


Viewed 1n the light of these difficulties we can safely leave both these other verses 
for some future commentator or analyst to throw light upon. We shall rest content 
with assuming tentatively that the word mathna in these two other instances means 
things other than “a camel or a woman with two offsprings." 


The following şentry for NUMBERS in Fowler's Modern English Usage (1957 ed. 
p. 388) might here be both relevant and revealing : 


““Several kinds of mistakes are common, and various doubts arise, involving the 
question of number. With some of them pure grammar ts competent to deal ; 1n others 
accommodations between grammar and sense are necessary or usual or debatable; 
rarely a supposed concession to sense issues in nonsense." 


(6) Published as a Maharajah of Baroda Research Publication, 1938. 


(7) I am obliged to avoid names lest I expose others beside myself to the charge of heresy. 
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(8) Fifteen years ago, when I had come to the translation of this verse in my chronological 
order of the Suras, I had made the following note from a seemingly historical novel called 
Ayesha by Kurt Frischer, translated from the German by Norman Denny and pub- 
lished by Barrie and Rockliffe, 1961. Perhaps this passage 1s based on some Hadith 
which some reader may be able to unearth. I give it here for what it might be worth in 
this context : 

** After the defeat of the Faithful at Mount Uhud there were widows ın every family. 
When their plight could no longer be ignored, Muhammad commanded that every 
woman who had lost her husband at Uhud should be married to another Believer. In 
all a hundred and three widows and twenty-three orphans were involved. 


“The faithfuls were not overpleased with this ‘Widows’ Decree, as it was called. 
They regarded it as a device to avoid paying widows and orphans pensions and they 
insisted that the Prophet must endorse the law by taking at least one more wife himself..." 


(9) See my article, The ‘Month’ in the Qur'an, Islamic Culture, Jan 1977. 


(10) This theme has been expanded in my three lectures (under print by the Khuda Baksh 
Library, Patna) under the title, Reconstruction of Islamic Chronology. 


(11) Lane's Preface to the Lexicon, 1863, p viu 
(12) Maqümüt of Hariri (D. 1122 AC.) Translated by Thomas Chennery Vol. 1. 1867. 


(13) There 1s another possible alternative basis for this metamorphosis of the meanipg of 
these epithets. John Burton ina recent publication, The Collection of the Qur’an. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1977) tires his reader by quoting example after example 
to prove that for more than two centuries after the demise of the Prophet, the jurists 
of the customary laws of Kufa, Basra, Madina, etc. wrangled over the Qur'ànic 
injunctions and did their best to weaken their authority by establishing the theories of 
different kinds of naskh (abrogation) and by attributing the collection of the Qur in to 
numerous Companions rather than to the Prophet himself. 


If Burton's thesis 1s even partially valid it is possible that when, in the wake of expan- 
sion and conquest, the acquisition of numerous wives from the conquered territories 
became too conspicuously flagrant, a desperate search was made to find some verses 
in the Qur'àn that could be manipulated to serve as deterrents to this unwholesome 
practice. 


Someone may have referred to the Jewish axiom, “A wise man does not marry 
more than four wives,” (See Rowell’s footnote to his translation of the verse under 
study), and another may have discerned its faint resemblance to the ruba‘ah; and 
lo, a pastoral metaphor was transformed and expanded into an edict that, Quranically, 
not more than four wives were permitted at one time. 


(14) Address. ‘Shalimar,’ Raj Bhavan Road, Hyderabad—500 004, India. 


SYED MUHAMMAD AL-HUSAINI GESUDARAZ 
(721-825/1321--1422) 
Mohammad Suleman Siddiqi 


Lire 


SYED MUHAMMAD AL-HusalNI GESUDARAZ, a well-known Chishti saint of the 

Deccan, was twenty-second in the line of descent from the Prophet of Islam. 
‘Abdu’l Hasan al-Jundi from whom he claims descent in the twelfth genera- 
tion arrived in Delhi from Khurdsin He was laid to rest in the premises of 
Masjid-e Anár (Delhi) " The ancestors of our saint were popularly known 
as Södüt-i dardz gis! (Syeds with long locks) in Khurasán. His grandfather 
Syed ‘Ali and his father Syed Yusuf al-Husaini alias Syed Raja, author of 
Tuhfatu' n Nasa ih and Mathnavi-e Raja, were both disciples of the great saint 
Shaykh Nizam al-Din Auliya of Delhi? 


Syed Muhammad Husaini Gesiidaraz was born on 4th Rajab 721 A.H./ 
30th July, 1321 A D. in Delhi and spent his childhood in that city and 
in Daulatabad Both these cities were then great centres of Muslim politi- 
cal, social, cultural and religious activities in Asia, Delhi was not only the 
capital of the Tughlaq dynasty but was also the abode of countless sch olars, 
saints, administrators and artists There were nearly two thousand »vibats, 
khángáhs in Delhi? and the disciples of Shaykh Nizam al-Din ’Auliya who 
earfied renown for their piety and learning like Shaykh Nasir al-Din Chirag-e 
Dehli, Amir Khusro, Maulana Sharf al-Din, Maulana Taj al-Din, Qadı 
“Abdu”1 Muqtadir, Shaykh “Ala al-Din Nili and Burhan al-Din Gharib also 
lived there.6 It was in 727/1327 that Syed Muhammad Husaini accom- 
panied his father to Daulatabad,?” which had just become the capital of the 
Tughlaq dynasty. A number of the disciples of Shaykh Nizim al-Din 
'Auliy&à and Burhan al-Din Gharib, had already preceded them there. It 
was in such an atmosphere of piety, learning and mysticism that he grew up. 
Abu'l Faid Minallah Husain’? states that his father Syed Yusuf used to spend 
most of his time at Daulatabad in the company of great saints like Shaykh 
Burhan al-Din Gharib and Shaykh Babu and it is most likely that Syed 
Muhammad used to accompany his father in these visits. There is no doubt 
that he was with his father when the latter visited the famous saint Shaykh 
Babu, who, seeing the young Syed Muhammad, remarked, “I see in him the 
qualities of a scholar and a mystic."'!? 


ə Syed Muhammad Husaini had his early education under his maternal 
grandfather and studied Nahw in Arabic grammar as well as Qudüri in 
jurisprudence!! even as a child. In 731/1331 he lost his father and a few 
years later in 735/1334 his mother decided to settle down in Delhi with her 
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children. Soon after reaching Delhi he, along with his brother Syed Chanda 
Husaini, became the disciple of Shaykh Nasir al-Din."? The latter advised 
him to take up arduous practices involving long hours of prayers, meditations 
and dhikr, at the same time living an austere and ascetic life. He was also 
required by his pir to continue his education in the traditional learning of 
Islam, which he did under the guidance of Syed Sharfal-Din Katheli, Maulana 
Taj al-Din and Qadi ‘Abdu’l Muqtadir."” As it was not possible to meditate 
with the high concentration prescribed by the tenets of his silsilah he found 
a peaceful room in Hazirah of Shir Khan Jahan Panah, where he continued 
to live for the next ten years." Shaykh Nasir al-Din once visited his young 
disciple in the Hazirah and offered him a few coins by way of nadhr, which was 
most unusual on the part of a pir and an unprecedented privilege to a muritd.'® 
Shaykh Nasir al-Din was very pleased with the rapid and remarkable progress 
made by his protege’ in the sufi path, which reminded him of similar attain- 
ments of the great saints in the past [t is likely that these events took place 
before 757/1356 as Shaykh Nasir al-Din honoured him with the Khilafat in 
that year.!? 


Syed Muhammad Husaini was only 36 years old when three days after 
the death of his £77 he assumed the high office of his pir's successor and extended 
his hand for baia'th "5 At forty he got married at the instance of his mother 
and continued to deliver lectures and conduct discourses in his khangah, He 
always observed strictly the tenets of the Shari'ah and Sàmàni reports that while 
he was still living in Delhi, the reputed scholar in exoteric knowledge, Maula- 
na Nasir al-Din Qasim, who had studied under Maulana Mu ‘in al-Din “İmrani, 
became his disciple. When Mu‘in al-Din 'Imràni heard of this development 
he asked his student how a scholar like him could become a murid. Maulana 
Nasir al-Din replied that while he had become a scholar under him he actually 
became Muslim under Syed Muhammad.’ e 


Syed Muhammad Husaini Gesüdaraz spent twenty-one years (736—757] 
1336-1356) as a disciple of his pir, and forty-four years (757-801/1356-1398) as 
the spiritual successor of the latter at Delhi, and migrated to the Deccan in 
801/1398 when he was 80 years old.?? On his way he visited several places 
and finally arrived at Daulatabàd in 803/1400 and at the request of Feroz 
Shah Bahmani settled down in Gulbarga, the Bahmani capital. After spend- 
ing 7 years he died there in 825/1425,?! where his mausoleum still 
stands. 


On his arrival in Gulbarga he found the situation completely different 
from Delhi, as the king, Feroz Shah Bahmani, like his ancestors, from the 
inception of the dynasty was in full sympathy with the sufis. This policy 
may not have been entirely disinterested and may have been influenced by the 
desire to win the support of religious leaders to his political aims. The king 
accorded Syed Muhammad a royal welcome and constructed a khángáh for 
him just opposite his palace outside the Gulbarga fort. While the early 
Chishti saints of the Deccan strictly observed the traditions of the silsila, 
Syed Muhammad Husaini could not follow the same at Gulbarga. 
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Gesüdaröz as an Scholar and author : 


Syed Muhammad Husaini Gestidaraz was an erudite scholar and a pro- 
lific writer. He was deeply versed ın the Qur'ànic studies, in tradition, 
jurisprudence, theology and sufism ? He had intensive knowledge of Arabic, 
Persian, Hindawi, Deccani and Sanskrit languages.?? In one of his works he 
states that he had studied Sanskrit works and knew Hindu mythology.?* Syed 
Muhammad Husaini had made a thorough study of the following subjects : 


(a) Tafsir al-Kashshaf—on the Qur'àn, 

(b) A/- Hidiya—on jurisprudence, 

(c) Mashöriq al-Anwar—on the Prophetic tradition, 
(d) Uşöl al-Bazdawi—on jurisprudence, 

(e) Mukhtasar al-Qudür?—on jurisprudence, 

(f) Miftah al-* Ulitm—on philology, 

(z) Kitab al-Misbah ft al- Nahw—-on philology, 

(h) Al-Kafiyah—on syntax, 

(i) Al-Risálah al-Shamsiyah—on logic.?5 


Apart from these works he must necessarily have delved deeply in the sufi 
literature available in India at that time. This is supported by the fact that 
he himself compiled commentaries on many classical sufi works.?$ From this 
it obyiously follows that the severa] sufi treatises available in India must have 
influenced his thought. Abu’l Qasim al-Junaid (d 298/910) of Baghdad 
seems to have been the model for Gesüdaraz. Besides him, he mentions 
several other sufis in his works like Najm al-Din Kubra, Jalal al-Din Rimi, 
Farid al-Din ‘Attar and Ibn “Arabi ? Although Fusüs al-Htkam of Muhiyi- 
al-Din ibn 'Arabi (d. 638/1240) immensely influenced his doctrines, neverthe- 
less Gesüdaráz maintained a critical attitude towards Ibn 'Arabi's concept 
of entological unity of All-being, ( Wahdat al- Wajüd ) ?* 


In Gulbarga, Syed Muhammad Husaini established a madrasa for 
advanced learning at his khangah, in which education in various branches of 
Islamic thought was imparted not only to the elite of Gulbarga, but also to 
those coming from other parts of the Bahmani kingdom and from elsewhere 
in India? Syed Muhammad himself taught Hadith, Tafsir, Sulük, Kalam, 
and Fiqh to his sons. Qadi Raju and Shihab al-Din also studied Multaqut 
and Qatu’l Qulab under the saint Maulana Abu’! Fath along with Syed 
Asghar Husaini and Syed Ahmed took lessons in the commentaries on 
various sufi tracts written by Gesüdaröz and Malikzada ‘Izz al-Din studied 
'Adáb al-Muridin Syed Yadullah Husaini took lessons in Mzsbah and 
later on started studying Kafiyah.? In 806/1403 Maulana ‘Ala al-Din came 
from Gwaliar to study Tamhidat-e ‘an al-Qudat and Fusüs al-Hikam under 
Syed Muhammad Husaini?! The way in which this institution was run and 
the knowledge which it spread were a source of pride and inspiration to the 
people and possibly engendered envy in the heart of the ruler of the state, as 
the”ninety year old saint continued to win the hearts and minds of the people. 


Mir Vali al-Din?? is of the opinion that Syed Muhammad Husaini was 
the first Chishti sufi who put the I/m-e Sina (esoteric knowledge) into the ‘Ilm-e 


ə 
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Safina (exoteric knowledge). Our saint himself states, "Every one who 
traverses the path to God receives a particular gift: God has bestowed on me 
the gift of explaining His secrets." At another place, he writes, “The 
qualities of a Jurist, Sufi, Syed and Sunni in their totality are found in very 
few persons: God has bestowed on me all these qualities.’’* 


According to one tradition, Syed Muhammad Husaini was the author of 
one hundred and five works,** while Syed Minallah?$ is of the opinion that he 
wrote one hundred and twenty-five works His biographers Sdmani*’ and 
Wa‘izi*® have listed thirty-six and forty-seven books, respectively. As a large 
number of his works are available either in manuscript or in published form 
in various libraries of India and London, it 1s obvious that the list given by 
his biographers is incomplete. However, it is difficult to ascertain the exact 
number of works written by him and the following are some of his more 
important treatises : 


1. Exzcrsis: (i) Tafsir-e Multaqit 
(1) Hawashi-e Kashshaf., 
II. HADITH: (i) Sharh-e Mashársq al-A avar 
(n) A Persian translation of Mashániq 
III. Fıçn: (i) Sharh al-Figh al-Akbar. 
€ 
IV. TASAVVVUF: (i) Sharh-e 'Awárif al- Maförif (Arabic and Persian) 


(11) Sharh-e Ta'arruf 
(111) Sharh-e Adáb al-Muridin (Arabic) 
(iv) Adab al- Muridin 
(v) Fusüs al-Hikam 
(vi) Sharh-e Tamhidat (Persian) 
(vii) Sharh-e Risálah-e Qushayriyah (Persian öz Arabic) 
(viii) Hamüshi-e Qütu1-Qulüb 
(ix) Hazd ir al Quds or ‘Ishq Nama. 
(x) Jawaher al-' Ushshaq 
(xi) Athmdar al-Asràür. 
(xii) Khatima. 
(xiii) Maktübat 
(xiv) Majmu'a-e Yazdah Rasá'il 
(xv) Siyar al-Nabi. 
(xvi) Anis al-' Ushshág 
(xvii) Malfazat—Samani mentions four Malfüzát. But 
only one, compiled by his eldest son 
Syed Akber Husaini under the title 
MHamümi" al-Kalwn, exists. 


Two more works in Deccani language Mi‘raj al-‘Ashigin and Shikar Nama 
are also attributed to him but there 1s no convincing evidence to establish 
that these were actually written by him ^? 


Although most of Syed Muhammad Husaini’s works are in the form of com- 
mentaries, one cannot underrate the originality of his thought, particularly 
. 
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his unique attempt at all times to bridge the gulf between the Shari‘a and 
the Tariqah, which existed at the time as a consequence of the age-old 
differences between the AAl-e Shart‘at and the Ahl-e Tariqat, which prevailed 
throughout the Islamic world and which had acquired more emphasis in 
India. 


Gestidardz and Feroz Shah Bahmani: 


While “Ala al-Din Hasan Bahman Shah was the founder of the Bahmanı 
dynasty which was established in 747/1347,*! his successors Muhammad Shah I, 
Feroz Shah and Ahmad Shah Wah Bahmani were the founders and organisers 
of its social and religious institutions ^. Both the founder of the kingdom and 
his immediate successor had profound respect for the sufis and had ardent 
affection and respect for Shaykh Siraj al-Din Junaidi, Shaykh Zain al-Din 
Daulatabadi and ‘Ain al-Din Ganj al-“İlm (treasury of knowledge). These 
sufis played a significant part in the political, religious and cultural life of 
the early Bahmani period * 


Feroz Shah Bahmani, eighth in the line of the Bahmani rulers, ruled for 
twenty-five years (800-825/1397-1424)** and it was in this period that Syed 


Muhammad Husaini Gesüdaràüz lived twenty-three years of his life "in the 
capital of the Bahmani kingdom, Gulbarga It was also during this time that a 
Jarge number of immigrants from Persia, Iraq and Tran made their way to the 
Deccan, as is evident from family names like Sistani, Tabrizi, Mazandarani 
and Kirmani * After ascending the throne, Feroz Shah conferred the title of 
Khdn-e Khaénan on his younger brother Ahmad Khan. appointed Mir Fadlu'llah 
Inju as Wakil us-Saltanat, and Maulana Lutfullah Shirazi as N@2b Wakil 
us-Saltanat *6 


The king like his predecessors had profound respect for sufis, scholars 
andl men of high intellectual calibre and was himself a profound scholar He 
was keenly interested in the problems of Frgh, both Shia‘ and Sunni, and subjects 
like Qur’dn, Tafsir, Hadith and Kalüim | He respected also other religions and 
had read Old Testament as well as New Testament “7 He had sound know- 
ledge of Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Kanari, Marathi, Gujrati, Bengali and 
Telugu languages “5 Tt was the ruler's broad outlook in all matters and 
his desire to have eminent scholars around him that attracted the ‘ulama 
of Iran and Iraq like Maulana Lutf al-Din Sabzwári, Hakim Hasan Gilani, 
Syed Muhammad Garzüni and other learned men to his kingdom * 


Feroz Shah’s inclination towards Shi‘ism is evident from the adoption of 
the concent of Mult‘a as suggested bv Mir Fadlu'llah Inju, against the advice 
of the Sunni “ulama at his court $9 He was the first Bahmani sultan to give 
his daughter in marriage to Shams al-Din Muhammad Iniu who was later 
appointed governor of Daulatabád 5! Accordingly, it is difficult to find out 
what he felt about the AA/-e Shart‘at or the Ahl-e Terigat bot there is no 
dqubt that the immigrants from Tran and Iraq, the majoritv of whom were 
Shi'ites, did influence his thought profoundlv 


It is difficult to find out the exact reasons which promnted the king to 
invite the saint to settle down permanently in his kingdom. It is quite 
* 


@ 
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possible that the extraordinary popularity which the saint enjoyed with 
his subjects may have influenced him and it is also possible that by this time 
he may have become tired of the endless disputes and rivalries of the Sunni 
and Sha‘ “ulama at his court. These experiences might have caused him to 
yearn for a personality far above such petty and trivial differences, who 
combined in himselfthe whole range of the esoteric and the exoteric knowledge 
with the deep insight and compassion of a mystic of the eminence of Syed 
Muhammad Husaini. 


The king extended a warm welcome which drew them closer to each 
other and inspired mutual confidence. However, this did not last long and 
the relations became more strained in the subsequent years, possibly for several 
reasons, one being the wide and unprecedented popularity of the saint among 
the people, which might have made the king apprehensive; the sharp differences 
between the Ahl-e Shari'at and Ahl-e Tarıqat and the not inconsiderable 
influence which the Shi‘a ‘ulama exercised on the king may have been a con- 
tributory factor. Sàmàni reports an incident which helps one in understand- 
ing this change in the attitude of the king towards the saint. 


He states that Maulàna “Ala al-Din Gawáliari came to Gulbarga in 
806/1403 to take lessons in Fusiis al-Hikam of Ibn “Arabi from Gesüdaràz and 
this gave the 'ulama, who had profound antagonism towards Ibn 'Arabi, a 
chance to persuade the king to find out how Syed Muhammad Husaini 
explained the deviations of Ibn ‘Arabi’s thought from Sharia'.? Feroz Shah 
deputed Khwaja Ahmad Dabir, a trusted and learned scholar of his court, to 
enquire from the saint what he thought of the matter under dispute, but 
instead of submitting his report to the king, Ahmad Dabir became the 
disciple of the saint and probably resigned from the court service. This might 
have irked Feroz Shah and alienated him from the saint. The antagonism 
between the two in its early stages was purely on an intellectual plane aad 
the formal relations between the two continued to be marked by mutual 
respect until 810/1407 * [n that year Feroz Shah marched against Vijaya- 
nagar and achieved a glorious victory, which resulted in a long era of peace 
between the two kingdoms and in a matrimonial alliance. This produced a 
feeling of superiority and pride in the mind of the king At first irked by 
the tremendous popularity of the saint which made vast crowds gather around 
him, the king issued an order to the saint to change his residence to some place 
outside the city as the noise created by the large concourse of p-ople was a 
source of disturbance to him The saint immediately complied with the king’s 
order and moved to the place where his tomb now stands Most of the histo- 
rians of the Bahmani period associate this change in his place of residence 
with the event of the coronation ceremony of Hasan Khan, the kine's eldest 
son, in 318/1415 5 Tn view of the facts stated above Sved Muhammad Husaini 
must have changed his place of residence between 810/1407 and 812/1409. 
One external evidence of this change is the death of the saint’s eldest son, 
Syed Akber Husaini, in 812/1408 55 The shrine of the latter stands exactly 
opposite to the shrine of Syed Muhammad Husaini 55 

In 818/1415 Feroz Shah appointed his son Hasan Khan as his heir- 
apparent and after the formal coronation ceremony sent the prince to call on 
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Syed Muhammad Husaini for the latter's blessings The saint on receiving 
the prince remarked, “The crown was decreed to descend to his brother 
Ahmad Khan by the will of Providence; it was 1n vain for him to bestow it 
on another." Thus not only did the saint refuse to accept the king's 
choice of the heir-apparent but actually preferred another member of the 
royal family for the honour. This reflects the serious differences between 
the spiritual leadership and the temporal power. 


In course of time a very close and intimate relationship seems to have 
developed between Ahmad Khàn and the saint, Syed Muhammad Husaini. 
In 820/14175* Feroz Shah again invaded Vijayanagar, much against the 
wishes of the saint, and was badly defeated and it was only Ahmad Khàn 
who finally succeeded in driving out the Vijayanagar army from the kingdom. 
This must have further helped Ahmad Khan ın his bid for the throne. 
Soon after this the nobles of the court reminded the king of the close and 
Intimate relations between Ahmad Khan and the saint and Feroz Shah 
remembering the prediction of the saint, ordered his brother to be blinded ?? 
On hearing this, Ahmad Khan along with his son 'Alà-al-Din rushed to the 
hhànqih of the saint for succour. On seeing the two the saint removed the 
turban from “Ala al-Din’s head and divided it into two One-half he tied on 
Ahmad's head and the other half on the head of 'Ala al-Din and then extend- 
ing his hand over them predicted sovereignty to both 99 The royal army 
sent*in pursuit of the two was defeated by Ahmad Khàn with the help of Khalaf 
Hasan Basari and the former assumed kingship.”" A few months later both 
Feroz Shah and Syed Muhammad Husain died. 


Deviations from Chishti Traditions : 


Syed Muhammad Husaini Gesüdaraz during his stay of twenty-three 
years in Gulbarga devoted most of his energy to the establishment and organi- 
zation of the Chishti order in the Deccan. The character of the khanqah 
which became active with the establishment of the Bahmani kingdom, 
especially during the first phase, culminating in the death of Gesüdaraz, is in 
sharp contrast to its earlier character and its role in North India, which was 
passive vis-a-vis the state. "The khangáh in the Deccan became highly active 
under the early sufis of the Deccan and Syed Muhammad Husaini.? The 
change imphed a clear deviation from the established traditions of the early 
Chishtis © The most plausible factor might be the new situation with which the 
sufis and the rulers had to deal in the Deccan. The Bahmani rulers appear- 
ed to be apprehensive ‘about the security of their newly established empire 
during the first fifty years and in order to secure mass support of their subjects, 
had to seek the backing of the sufis, while the latter saw in this an opportunity 
of achieving their social and religious goal through the patronage of the kings. 


Another important deviation within the kha@ngG@h institution which came 
to surface in this period was in respect of the issue of spiritual succession. The 
history of the Chishti order from its inception in India shows that none of 
the early Shaykhs right upto Shaykh Nasir al-Din Chiragh of Delhi ever 
nomınated any of their family members as their spiritual successor.“ Syed 
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Muhammad Husaini, however left a will appointing one of his sons as his 
successor, thus making the succession hereditary. ® 


Syed Ali Tabataba'i* and other authors® clearly state that Feroz Shah 
Bahmani, on Gesüdaraz”s arrival in Gulbarga, presented him ?ögirs by way of 
nadhr through an official farman,* but there 1s a difference of opinion whether 
the saint accepted these 72g77s or not. W4‘1z1% categorically states that the 
saint did not accept the king’s gift and said. 


“Our Shaykhs did not accept any such income, I too shall not 
accept." 


Wa*izi further states that the saint once remarked : 


"I do not want tbat my sons, relatives and friends bring any part of 
such income to me," 


It is also said that the saint often spoke against persons who accepted 
royal bounty and never consented to accept a part of such income."  How- 
ever, his sons and grandsons later accepted a large number of such grants in 
the shape of jágirs and cash grants.?! 


Institutions after his death: / 


Soon after the saint's death the splendid intellectual and spiritual edjfice 
developed during his stay in Gulbarga started disintegrating There were 
many reasons for this, perhaps the most important being the controversy started 
by the family members to be the heads of the order (sajjáda nashin) and 
the acceptance of jdgirs, cash grants, royal titles, etc by the sons and grand- 
sons of Gesüdaràz. Syed Alı Tabatba”ı?? specifically states that after the 
death of the saint, Ahmed Shah Wali Bahmani did not have any faith in the 
Mash@igs of the Deccan and hence he did not have any liking for them. 
The events relating to the spiritual succession soon after the death of the 
saint not only damaged the prestige and image of the family in the contem- 
porary society, but the sultan lost all hopes in the spiritual attainments of 
the successors of Gestidaraz The latter's basic concept of spiritual pursuits 
was replaced, soon after his death by the mundane desires of his descendants 
for acquisition of jágirs and other worldly possessions and there was not one 
among them who could match the high intellectual or spiritual attainments 
of our saint or his eldest son, Syed Akber Husaini with the inevitable result 
that the institution which he had done so much to set up, soon lost all hopes 
of ever gaining the popularity which it once enjoyed. 
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THE ISLAMIC ELEMENTS IN MALAY POLITICS IN 
PRE-INDEPENDENT MALAYA, 1937-1948 


Safie bin [brahim 


HE traditional Islamic education, known as pondok education, and the 

changing political and cultural environments were fundamentally respon- 
sible for shaping the minds and attitudes of certain historical figures in 
Malaya and the neighbouring areas during the last and the first half of the 
twentieth centuries The pre-colonial period in Malaya was characterised 
by internecine political conflict among the aristocratic feudal Malays. The 
subsequent advent of Western colonialism created certain political repercus- 
sions, as a result of which a conflict occurred basically between the Muslim- 
Malay and the colonial power. Involved in the conflict were figures such 
as Imam Bonjol in Indonesia, Tok Janggot in Malaya and Haji Sulong, the 
late, leader of the Muslim-Malay movement in South Thailand. Except 
Haji Sulong, these men did not fight against their own aristocratic rulers, 
but against the imposition of colonial rule in their respective homelands To 
a certain extent they were inspired by the concept of Jihad and thus it was 
their collective responsibility (fard kifáya) to free their country from alien 
rule. 


ə From this point of view the attitudes and actions of the ‘ulamd’, either 
of the Traditionalists, the product of the pondok education, or the Reformists, 
who were very much influenced by Egyptian reformism and modern Indian 
Muslim thinkers, can be put into their proper historical perspective. The 
changing pattern of their reaction, varying from rebellions to a political 
movement within a constitutional framework, had reached a definite stage 
after the Second World War. "What occurred in the pre-war period can be 
assumed to fall within the category of armed rebellion against the colonialism. 
This can be seen, for instance, in 1928 when Haji “Abdul Rahmàn organized 
a movement which culminated in the Perang Ulu (Ulu War) against the 
British in 1928 Earlier, about 1922, a Sharikat Islam (Islamic Association), a 
sort of political organization with economic objectives was formed, which 
spread to Kuala Trengganu under the leadership of Savyed ‘Abdul Rahman 
and to Kemaman, Trengganu, under Sayyed 'Abdul Rahmàn Jambi who 
immigrated from Indonesia in 1918! The Traditionalists had not, therefore, 
been indifferent to colonialism and were capable of generating militancy 
provided that there was a means forit. Both Traditionalists and Reformists 
had the same views and attitudes with regard to colonialism, but it was not 
until 1937,? that a truly political party was formed by Ibrahim Yakob, a 
graduate of the Sultan Idris Teachers College (SITC), together with the 
English-educated Ishaq Haji Muhammad. This new party, Kesatuan Melayu 
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Muda, KMM (Young Malay Union), drew its membership largely from the 
students of the SITC, the Agricultural College, Serdang, Selangor and the 
Trade School, Kuala Lumpur. Influenced by Indonesian nationalism, the 
KMM had its own political objectives: independence for Malaya and the 
incorporation of Malaya into Indonesia Raya (Greater Indonesia). Due to 
its educational background and, to*’a larger extent, to its contacts with 
Indonesian leftists, the KMM leadership had a purely secular platform, 
which was not influenced by the Traditionalist-Reformist conflict.? 


This does not mean that only secular-minded elements were active in 
the KMM, because those who had a religious-educational background also 
played important roles, especially at the grass-roots level. It was possible 
that the latter were also inspired by Indonesian nationalism, although they 
did not create an impact upon the KMM, for example, by putting an 
Islamic imprint upon the party. The participation of these 'Islamic-educated 
elements” can be seen in the formation of the KMM branch in Perak under 
the direction of a committee consisting of a President, Deputy President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and other members. 'Uthmàn bin Hamzah, from 
Ehyà' al-Sharif£, Gunong Semanggol, Perak, held the office of Deputy 
President, while two other committee members were from the same locality.* 


Ehya” al-Sharif was the centre of a comparatively modern Islamic style 
of education resembling that of the Arabic school,’ and also the centre of"an 
Islamic political movement. It seems that this educational centre did not 
emphasize either the religious thinking of the Reformists or the Tradition- 
alists but rather politics in general Evidently this political tendency went 
ina certain direction, ie. an involvement with what is known as leftist 
politics—a term which is not clearly defined but is characterised by an anti- 
British attitude and a yearning for the independence of Malaya and fora 
political union with Indonesia This tendency became obvious when “Sultan 
Djenain,' one of the original refugees from the collapse of the 1926 rebellion 
in Java, Indonesia, acted as liaison between the KMM and the Malayan 
Communist Party (MCP).'* The Islamic-educated elements in Malay politics 
came to a common understanding with the KMM leaders, particularly with 
respect to anti-British policies and the idea ofa union with Indonesia. Tt 
was not clear whether or not the Islamic-educated elements were aware of 
the KM M's alleged contact with the MCP and, as the Pacific war app- 
roached, with the Japanese.’ The activities ofthe KMM resulted in the arrest 
of-150 leaders and members of the party by the British in December, 1941, 
who were put in jail in Singapore. As soon as they were released by the 
Japanese, the KMM leaders re-established the party and began to pursue 
Its avowed aims. They at once formed contacts with the MCP and the 
Malayan People's Anti-Japanese Army (MPAJA). Their ‘cooperation’ 
with the Japanese failed to disguise their intention, as by June, 1942, the 
latter banned the KMM This merely led to the extinction of the party ag 
an official body without breaking up its leadership Apparently both the 
KMM and the Japanese army needed mutual 'cooperation' for their res- 
—” tactical reasons Thus the “cooperation” went on in spite of the 
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During the Japanese occupation of Malaya (1941-1945) some Malay 
leftist movements existed but they caused no significant impact upon the 
political situation of that period. There was the Gerakan Kiri Tanahair, 
KITA (Leftist Movement of the Motherland), an anti-Japanese organiza- 
tion, under the leadership of Ahmad Boestamam, Dhulkifli Ownie, Haji 
Ramli Sa‘id and Muhammad bin Hanif. Another one was Barisan Pemuda 
Melayu, BPM (Malay Youth Front), also led by Ahmad Boestamam Imme- 
diately after the war in August, 1945, the daily Suara Rakyat (People's 
Voice) was published in Ipoh, Perak, with Ahmad Boestamam as editor. 
The newly-appointed director of this daily, Arshad Ash‘ar1, was the first person 
to propose a meeting in Ipoh in order to find out the possibility of 
forming a new political party. This was perhaps done with some prior 
encouragement from Mukhtaruddin Lasso, a former jungle guerrilla fighter 
who had fought together with the MPAJA. The meeting was between the 
Ahmad Boestamam group and that of Mukhtàruddin Lasso, and was chaired 
by the latter. The name Pari: Sostalis Malaya {Malayan Socialist Party), 
as suggested by Mukhtöruddin Lasso group, was rejected ın the meeting for 
tactical reasons so thateventually the name Part: Kebangsaan Melyau (Malay 
Nationalist Party, MNP) was adopted. This new party as originally pro- 
posed by the Ahmad Boestamam group had one single aim: full indepen- 
dence.'? This historic event took place on 17 October, 194515 and its first 
congress was held in November, 1945, in Ipoh.'* 


Dr. Burhánuddin did not attend the meeting. However, this teacher 
formerly on the staff of Madrasat al-Mashhür, a religious school known for 
its association with the Reformists 1n Penang and of the Madrasat al-Junaid, 
Singapore, appeared to be one of the most prominent figures within the 
nationalist movement, as the post of Vice-President of the new party was 
reserved for him. Mukhtaruddin Lasso was elected as President, Dahari “Alı 
as” General Secretary, Arshad Ash‘ari asTreasurer and Ahmad Boestamam 
as a committee member. Khadijah ‘Ali became head of the Women Section, 
while Ibrahim Karim was appointed as the party’s High Commissioner for 
Selangor and Müsa Ahmad, a graduate of Madrasat al-Mashhür, as High 
Commissioner for Negeri Sembilan. 


According to Ahmad Boestamam, the MNP was not, contrary to assertions 
by some writers, a revival of the KMM and of the Kesatuan Rakyat Istemewa 
Semenanjong, KERIS (Special Union of the People of the Peninsula), both 
of which were once led by Ibrahim Yakob who had fled from Malaya to 
Indonesia As the KMM was banned by the Japanese 1n 1942, it seems that 
the MNP was an entirely new political party with its own programme. 
Except for Ahmad Boestamam and Ibrahim Karim, the leaders of the MNP 
had not previously been members of the KMM. The involvement of persons 
with a religious background was clearly observable at the initial stage of 
the party. Apart from Dr Burhanuddin and Misa Ahmad, Baharuddin 
Tghir, a man with a ‘good knowledge’ of Islam, became a prominent 
activist.!* Actually the MNP consisted of elements with mainly three 
categories of educational background, ie Malay, English and Islamic, 
who hadcome together on the basis of the common fight against colonialism. 
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Dr. Burhanuddin was a unique leader who combined in himself features 
of the Malay, pondok, Arabic, English, in addition to Dutch," and 
whose articulation. of the party's objectives and contribution to its 
dissemination were considerable. Hus religious education aud collabora- 
tion with the two religious schools mentioned earlier had obviously influ- 
enced his political thought In addition, the growth of Indonesian nationa- 
lism while he was studying in Indonesia, the Indian independence move- 
ment when he was a student in India as well as that of Malay nationalism 
in which Islamic reformism played a role, had all shaped his nationalistic 
outlook However, the political programme of the MNP showed little 
indication of religious influences, although there was an isolated effort by 
him and some other Islamic-educated elements to give it a religious colour. 
This is understandable because the main objective of the MNP was political 
independence and the question of ideology, whether this should be an 
Islamic or socialist one, was not urgent, This can be seen from an examina- 
tion of the aims of the MNP: '® to fight for self-government and full indepen- 
dence under a central government based on democracy; to consider Malay 
as the official language of Malaya; to establish a single citizenship or 
nationality for Malaya; and to strive for the unification of Malaya with 
Indonesia. 


From the ideological point of view, the variety of personalities within 
the MNP did not undermine the struggle towards realising their coms&mon 
objective, nor did their diametrically opposite world outlook affect the 
running of the party. Mukhtàruddin Lasso appeared to be a free thinker 
and his close associates such as Rashid Madin, ‘Abdullah C.D. and Masa 
Ahmad who, later became among top leaders of the MCP,” did not create 
any problem for his leadership The apparent non-existence of ideological 
clashes within the party was astonishing due to the inherent contradiction 
between Islam and communism or socialism. Perhaps through the influenc® of 
Dr. Burhanuddin the party gained support from the Muslims, either Tradi- 
tionalists or Reformists Inspired by the common goal of independence, 
they were apparently prepared to sink their differences, thus showing a 
considerable degree of harmony inside the MNP at all levels of its organiza- 
tion. Ahmad A‘zam, for instance, a former teacher of the Madrasat al- 
Masriyyah (a Traditionalist religious school) at Bukit Mertajam and later 
a PAS chief of Trengganu, was one of the founders of the MNP branch in 
Kerian, Perak. ^ Likewise “Uthman bin Hamzah, a former KMM Vice- 
President of Perak and a teacher of several religious schools, had been elected 
—” and Secretary of the MNP for the Gunong Semanggol branch, 

erak. 


The lack of ideological emphasis by the MNP was caused by two out- 
standing features of the political movement in Malaya immediately after the 
Second World War. Firstly, independence was the major political issue for 
everybody irrespective of his political or ideological adherence. Secondly, 
the re-imposition of colonialism in a country such as Malaya created a new 
situation in which the nationalists, including Muslim and aristocratic-feudal 
elements, approached the problem of colonialism from different angles. 
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One faction was influenced by the example of militant nationalism in Indo- 
nesia and the other faction by the idea of peaceful negotiation. In other 
words, one group was prepared to launch armed revolution, if necessary, while 
the other aimed at a peaceful settlement based on compromise with the 
colonial rulers. On the basis of this dichotomy, the terms, leftist and rightist, 
are more relevant denoting the two essentially antagonistic factions within 
the Malay nationalist movement.?? 


The year 1946 proved to be decisive for the MNP. About five months 
after the formation of the party its headquarters was transferred from Ipoh, 
Perak, to Kuala Lumpur in February, 1946, with the aim of organizing a more 
effective struggle.? The formation of the United Malays National Organi- 
zation (UMNO) marked a new era in the political development of Malaya. 
The MNP itself participated in the first All-Malay Congress early in March, 
1946, which resulted in the establishment of the UMNO, with Datok Onn 
as the party’s first President. Initially this party consisted of a host of 
isolated, regional Malay organizations, while the MNP, having national 
characteristics, was incorporated into the UMNO. Almost all these organi- 
zations were composed of members with different educational and social 
backgrounds. 

ə 


The participation ofsome ofthe Traditionalists and Reformists in the first 
All-Malay Congress was motivated by a common objective: to fight against 
the Malayan Union Constitution proposed by the British colonial after the 
War.* In contrast to the MNP, almost all the UMNO top leaders were 
elected from the group of English-educated Malays and some of them were 
representatives of the aristocratic-feudal class with secular allegiances. In 
fact the leadership of the UMNO had never fallen into the hands of either 
the Traditionalists or Reformists On the other hand, the influence of Islam 
in the UMNO was greater than inthe MNP. For example, the former decided 
on May, 1946, to establish a number of departments, including the Depart- 
ment of Religious Affairs and Education Also the green patch in the UMNO 
flag symbolized the Islamic religion ”” A leader with an extensive knowledge 
of Islam such as Sayyed Jafar al-Bar became head of the UMNO Information 
Department in 1956. Sayyed ‘Alwi al-Hadi, the son of the Reformist Sayyed 
Shaikh al-Hadi, was the party Information Officer in 1947. Likewise the 
Traditionalists Haji Hasan Yünus, a former mufti of Johore, and Haji Ahmad 
Maliki, a Traditionalist religious teacher of Kepala Batas, were members of 
the party’s Central Executive Committee and were among its effective pro- 
pagandists. In addition, a Traditionalist Haji Ahmad bin Haji ‘Abdullah 
Pa'him was the Vice-President of the party's Youth Section 7° Sayyed Ja'far 
al-Bar proved to be one of the most eloquent propagandists in the UMNO 
who was well-versed in modern Islamic thought and was able to cite the Qur'an 
and Hadith in his political propaganda. The concern of the UMNO with 
religión could be seen in the articles of the party Constitution of 1960, stipulat- 
ing that one of the UMNO”s aims was ‘to promote the advancement of İslam 
and foster its growth as the modus vivendi for all Muslims liviug 1n the Federa- 
tion of Malaya."? 
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The emergence of the UMNO proved to be a threat to the survival of 
the MNP. Undoubtedly the former had succeeded in gaining substantial 
support from all strata of Malay society, including the Muslim functionaries 
of both Traditionalists and Reformists in all Malay states in Malaya. These 
were the people who commanded the respect and support of the rural Malay 
communities. Subsequently, the political development in Malay pohtics 
became polarised into rightist and leftist factıons.”” The MNP found itself 
in a dilemma: if it continued operating within the UMNO, it would encounter 
some obstacles with the possibility that it would be pulled to the right; on 
the other hand, to withdraw from the UMNO was also difficult unless there 
was a convincing reason Inthe end, Ahmad Boestamam was successful in 
creating the conditions which justified the MNP's withdrawal.? The MNP 
leadership simply disagreed on the question of the party flag, the majority 
wanting to preserve the U MNO's as it was and the MNP group demanding 
one which resembled the Indonesian national emblem. As a consequence, 
the MNP withdrew from the UMNO in June, 1946. 


The split was engineered by Ahmad Boestamam, but Dr. Burhanuddin, 
as the most influential leader of the MNP, took the responsibility for it. The 
majority of the Islamic-educated elements still adhered to the MNP and 
became part of the ‘leftist’ group in the Malay struggle for independence. 
Some MNP leaders were not content with a single political party without its 
own satellite organizations. Subsequently, a most militant organization 
within the MNP, the Angkatan Pemuda Insaf, API (Group of Conscious 
Youth),?? was formed in the middle of February, 1946 with the immediate 
aim of organizing the radical youth in the celebration of six months of 
Indonesian Independence since August 17, 1945. The API, with its slogan, 
‘Independence by Blood,’*! was put under the leadership and responsibility 
of Ahmad Boestamam, and it easily gained support from the Islamic-educafed 
elements. Muhammad 'Asri bin Haji Muda (now the PAS President) was, 
for instance, an API member.? However, the API became an isolated 
organization at the end of 1946, mainly due to tactical reasons, not because of 
any dispute. The MNP’s Women Section, the Angkatan Wanita Sedar, 
AWAS (Group of Conscious Women), was led by Khadijah ‘Ali. For various 
reasons, the leadership later on fell into the hands of ‘Aishah Gani, a graduate 
of an Islamic college in Sumatra, Indonesia, who later became head of the 
UMNO's Women Section.?? The less active MNP wing was Barisan Tani Se 
— BATAS (Pan-Malayan Peasant Front) which was led by Müsa 

mad.” 


The involvement of the Islamic-educated elements in ‘leftist’ politics was 
also visible in connection with other movements centred around Gunong 
Semanggol, Perak. Due to the influence and initiative of Dr. Burhinuddin, 
an economic congress was held in March, 1947 at Gunong Semanggol which 
resulted in success, thanks largely to the organizational talents of Mat Judin, 
a loyal follower of Dr Burhanuddin. Gunong Semanggol was then known 
as a centre of Islamic education where a religious school, Ehya’ al-Sharif, 
under the principalship of Ustadh Abt Bakar al-Baqir, had produced a number 
of Islamic-educated students who were involved in politics. It was this 
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congress that created the Majlis Islam Tertinggi, MATA (Supreme Islamic 
Council), with the object of unifying the administration of Islamic 
religion in Malaya under one central leadership and thus improving the 
teaching of Islam and raising the awareness of the Muslims in the struggle 
for independence ? Apart from this, the congress was responsible for the 
creation of other minor organizations such as the Perekonomian Melayu Sa 
Malaya, PEPERMAS (Pan-Malayan Malay Economy) with the purpose of 
collecting capital from Malays for establishing cooperative societies, and the 
Lembaga Pendidekan Rakyat, LEPIR (Institute of People's Education) intended 
to raise the level of education in all spheres.?* 


The Islamic-educated elements in the MNP seemed to be dissatisfied with 
the party and with the non-political MATA. They did not, except perhaps, 
for Dr. Burhanuddin, play important roles in the party decision-making 
process and they formed a minority group. Although they had established 
good relations with him, they were not in a good position to express the 
Islamic aspirations within the MNP, perhaps also due to the fact that not all 
Islamic-educated elements were members of the party although they were 
pro-MNP It was at that time that the MATA became a vehicle through 
which they could express their wishes, but this organization itself could 
provide only a limited scope. The MATA was of a rather general nature, 
* without a clear political goal, and it developed into a sort of parent body 
from which several other sub-organizations were born. It was in this situa- 
tion and with encouragement from some MNP leaders that the political 
aspirations of the Islamic-educated elements came nearer to realization with 
the establishment of the Hizb al-Muslimin, HM (Muslim Party ).7 This 
occurred during the MATA congress of 1948°* at Gunong Semanggol at 
which a large number of people were present, including some MNP leaders 
such as Ishaq Haji Muhammad, Ahmad Boestamam and other political 
leaders? Even though the MATA leader, Haji Husin Dol,'? was a Tradi- 
tionalist from Kedah, the formation of the HM was the product of the Islamic- 
educated elements. At this time the Traditionalist and Reformist elements 
in the UMNO were rather separated from the Islamic-educated leaders, but 
there was no indication ofa political conflict between them. All these groups 
could not, except Dr. Burhánuddin, be responsible for the UMNO-MNP 
split, as it was provoked by the MNP leaders. 


The leadership of the HM was drawn from its parent body, MATA, and 
its objectives were a further elaboration of those of MATA, with more 
emphasis on specific political aims. Among these were the fight for indepen- 
dence and for a sovereign nation and in particular for the progress of the 
nation and religion.! Tt was clear in the minds of the HM leaders that the 
ultimate aim was to establish an Islamic state (dar al-Islam) 


"The Islamic-educated elements of the HM, after the formation of their 
owre party, satisfied themselves, or at least came to a certain area of under- 
standing with the leftist political movement. This found expression E a 
common opposition to the UMNO, led at that time by Datok Onn bin .. 
the father of the present Malaysian Prime Minister, Datok Husin Onn. Lhe 
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HM leadership consisted of Ustadh Abü Bakar al-Baqir as President (Ketua 
Umum), Haji “Arifin from Johore as Deputy President, ‘Uthman bin Hamzah 
as President”? of the Youth Section (Shabáb Hizb al-Muslimin), Muhammad 
'Asri bin Hàji Muda as Secretary to the party's Supreme Political Bureau 
and as private secretary to the President, Muhammad Yünon Yatimi as 
General Secretary and 'Abd al-Rubb al-Tamimi as supervisor of the private 
religious schools and as the party's publicity officer.“ 


The activities of the HM contributed to the process of political polariza- 
tion in Malaya. Asthe UMNO worked patiently within the constitutional 
framework, the negotiations conducted by the colonial government were not 
with the leftists but with Datok Onn bin Ja'far and his successor, Tunku 
‘Abdul Rahman, who later became the first Prime Minister of Malaya In 
the end, as a result of those negotiations, the UMNO succeeded 1n achieving 
its political objective of forcing the British to revoke the Malayan Union 
Constitution. Contributing factors to this historic act were the overwhelm- 
ing support for the UMNO from practically all strata of Malay society, 1n 
addition to the UMNO aristocratic-feudal leadership's comparatively good 
relations with the Malay sultans and their religious functionaries as well as 
the obvious attitude of the UMNO leaders themselves. On January 21st, 
1948, the Malay sultans signed the treaty concet ning the establishment of the 
Federation of Malaya.” ə 


But Datok Onn's achievement in 1948 marked a new stage in thé chang- 
ing pattern of political development As early as 1946 the MCP asserted, 
through its front organization, the Ex-Service Comrades Association of the 
MPAJA, that it did not recognize the unilateral talks between the British 
government and the sultans of the various states and the UMNO.** But the 
British Government was not concerned with the communists when the former 
made the decision to establish the Malayan Federation. Thus stability 
under such a political set-up faced a serious test The MCP began to increase 
its militancy endangering the peaceful political change achieved by the UMNO. 
The leftist political organizations, such as the MNP and its satellite organiza- 
tions, encountered a new challenge. Their constitutional proposal, which 
is known as the “Ten-Point People’s Constitution’ and which was forwarded to 
the British Government, was not heeded by the latter. At this time the Malay 
leftist organizations combined together to form one single organization, the 
Pusat Tenaga Rakyat, PUTERA (Centre of People’s Forces), which was 
dominated by the MNP, while the All-Malayan Council of Joint Action 
(AMC TA) was a non-Malay leftist organization. In the second half of 1948, 
the PUTERA-AMCJA formed a common front against the British govern- 
ment, producing that “Ten-Point People's Constitution ””7 As a protest against 
the British, the PUTERA-AMOTA launched a general strike without achiev- 
ing anything and finally all the leftist organizations began to disintegrate*® 
If the leftist could undermine what the UMNO had achieved, then the*latter 
could disrupt the socio-political position of the former To the eyes of the 
UMNO leaders, therefore, any group that inclined toward the leftists or 
cooperated with them would be regarded, for political reasons, as a danger 
to the nation. The situation would become more serious if such a group 
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claimed to be fighting for nationalism and religion, thus diminishing the mass 
appeal ofthe UMNO. Perhaps this is the main reason for the remarks made 
by Datok Onn that there were dangers created by those who used nationalism 
and religion for their political purposes. It seemed that in this connection 
Datok Onn had made the movement of the Islamic-educated elements which 
had founded the HM at Gunong Semanggol, one of his targets of attack. By 
doing so, Datok Onn as an UMNO leader aggravated the contradictions 
between the Malay political parties, and it appeared that he was the first 
Malay political leader who branded the ‘leftist’ Malay political parties as 
communist.”” His saying ‘beware of the danger from the mountain (gunong)’ 
became famous as he referred to Gunong (Mountain) of Semanggol. The 
outcome of the ensuing conflict was very disastrous to the ‘leftists,’ especially 
when the MCP launched an uprising early in June, 1918.°! Asa consequence, 
some Malay ‘leftist’ political parties, even the HM, were banned.*? Ustadh 
Abü Bakar al-Baqir, “Abd al-Rabb al-Tamimi and several other HM leaders 
were arrested together with other Malay leftists. As a result the UMNO 
eventually began to fill up the vacuum and dominate the Malay political 
arena; and finally became a dominant party in independent Malaya. 
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NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


ISL4MIC CONCEPT OF PROPHET- 
HOOD, by S Abul Hasan Ali Nadvi, (Aca- 
demy Islamic Research and Publications, 
Lucknow, India 1976), pp. 217. Price Rs. 25 


Maulana S. Abul Hasan Nadvi is a 
leading figure of the Muslim orthodox world 
aud his influence ts not confined to the sub- 
continent, His sincerity and piety have 
never been questioned The work under 
review i$ the English version of the Extension 
Lectures which he delivered in Arabic in 1963 
at the Madina University, Saudi Arabia. The 
Maulana revised the original Arabic version, 
and added two chapters on the reasons for the 

Əbeltef in the finality of the Prophet. He frankly 
admits ehat he does not “pretend to have 
presented any original idea or elucidated a 
new view-point in these lectures” but he 
hopes that they would offer “some food for 
thought.” What else can a writer on theo- 
logical themes hope for ?. 

e - 
It is a fact that the concept of prophet- 
hoodeis central to Islam and it may be 
conceded without much ado that the idea of 
finality 1s also an integral part of Islamic 
framework This only means that the idea 
of prophethood which involves legislative 
functions cannot be dissociated from the 

Islamic perspective, though communion with 
God on a personal level 1s not affected 
thereby. The writer gives a detailed account 
of what he understands by prophethood, its 
need for humanity and civilization, its. char- 

acteristics and its mission. Needless to say, 
the pre-eminence of the prophethood of 

Muhammad is emphasised, and special stress 

is laid on its finality. Indeed, the theme of 
finality occupies the central place ın Mau- 
lana’s thought. Our only complaint is. that 
the Maulana does not proceed with restraint 
and adequate objectivity. Consequently his 
work cannot be expected to evoke any post- 
tive response from persons who sincerely 
wish to be introduced to the Islamic pattern 
of thought. Greek philosophers are treated 


with sheer contempt and their “stupıdity” 
as well as their. "crazy metaphysical ideals" 
do not pass unnoticed We can easily under- 
stand in a historical framework the ire of 
early Muslim theologians against philoso- 
phers. But it 1s not necessary for our 
present day theologians to follow in their 
footsteps No thesis of classical Greek 
philosophers 1s held sacrosanct today and now 
that philosophy is considered an open 
rational enquiry without any commitment it 
cannot be satd to be inherently hostile to 
theological speculations There is therefore 
no sense to speak of a conspiracy of poly- 
theism and philosophy against the revealed 
truth as transmitted through prophets Some 
of the expressions used 1n the English version 
of the Maulana's work do not convey any 
wholesome impression on the mind. To say 
that the Prophet of Islam was granted “‘gift 
of the gab" 1s certainly not to extol the 
virtues of the Prophet. Nor does the re- 
ference to the “blemished view of God” 
(p. 23) and to “ vacuous ignorantness" 
(p 23) make any sense What is needed is 
a much more detached and noa-smotioned 
study of the concent of prophethood Only 
then can it be expected to find a nearing not 
only with the confirmed believer but also with 
the sophisticated sceptic in one own’s com- 
munity. 


S. VAHIDUDDIN 


ESSAYS ON ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY 
AND SCIENCE, Edited by George F Hou- 
rant (Albany State University of New York 
Press, 1975), pp 261. Prt e 30 dollars. 


This 1s a collection of twenty papers 
presented at two conferences on İslamıc 
philosophy and science which were held n 
the State of New York tn 1970 and 1971 
under the auspices of the Society for the 
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Study of Islamic Philosophy and Science, 
which 1s doing useful work in the US A 
This reviewer would like to comment briefly 
on each paper This would also give the 
names of the contributors and the titles of 
their contributions. 


The first paper, "Relations of Philoso- 
phy and Science A General View" by 
Gustave E Von Grunebaum (pp. 1-4) 1s 
the shortest, covering four pages only. 
lt attempts to define from a cultural 
and social point of view, the relationship 
between philosophy and science in the 
Islamic tradition. The compartmentalis i- 
tion of human knowledge ts a phenomenon 
of the recent past Even in the Greek 
concept of culture, or Paedia, there was no 
sharp distinction between philosophy and 
science and this had influenced the Muslim 
philosophers in general This paper presup- 
poses on the part of its readers a vast know- 
ledge of the basic concepts of cultural and 
social anthropology The statements made 
are not very clear and categorical and they 
are like broad suggestions made by the 
writer 


“Masha’ Allah Səm? Sisiniin and 
Syriac sources’? by David Pingree (op. 5-14) 
discusses the translations of Greek and 
Indian scientific texts into Pahlawi under the 
Sasanian rulers. This reviewer feels that the 
time has not yet come to go too far into the 
bibliographical background at this stage 
The more manuscripts we look at, the more 
it becomes apparent that the 1nformation in 
the traditional sources, such as, Ibn an- 
Nadim, 1s quite inadequate. By and large, 
this 1s uncritical and unchecked transcrip- 
tion from available lists. This paper also 
gives a substance of a treatise containing. 27 
chapters attributed to Masha’ Allah. 


In his paper entitled ''Al-Kindi's on 
First Philosophy and Aristotle’s Metaphysics’ 
Alfred L Ivry, (pp. 15-24), examines the 
relationship of al-Kindi's “First Fhilosophy”” 
with Aristotle’s Metaphysics, quotes exten- 
sively from it and shows how the former was 
influznced by ihe latter* One of the early 
translators from Greek is mentioned as 
Astat but I would prefer Ustat for Eusta- 
thius 


Lenn E Goodman’s paper, ‘‘Razi’s 
Myth of the Fall of Soul: Its Function in 


* 


His Philosophy" (pp 25-40) is based mainly 
on the Munazarát of ar-Ràzi published more 
than forty years ago. İt states that ar-Razi 
did not agree with Aristotle in so far as his 
concept of the soul 1s concerned. In fact 
the discussion of the soul 1n the Phaedo by 
Plato had influenced ar-Rázi. Ar-R4zi poses 
everywhere as a Platonist, for instance, in 
his treatise against nubuwwa, the last treatise 
in Paul Krause’s edition of his Rasa'il Even 
in bis understanding of the ‘five elements’ he 
differs from Aristotle and does not believc 
in the creation of the world by God 1n time 

It is not known whether Goodman know: 
or not the comprehensive work on ar-Rözi 
by Mahdi Mohagegh.* The word in note 


35 on page 39 should be shukak (4) X4) 
and not (6 ài). 


The informative paper of Albert Z. 
Iskandar entitled, “The Medical Bibliogra- 
phy of al-Razi” (pp 41-46) 1s a chapter 
from his forthcoming book entitled, New 
Light on Razi's Medical Bibliography His 
criticis m of the present edition of his monu-e 
mental work a/l-Hàwi published by the Dà't- 
rat al-Ma‘arif of Hyderabad is valid. He 
makes the following correct remarks “İt 
is unfortunate that the Hyderabad edition 
gives no description of the manuscripts 
which have been used, and that the editor’s 
remarks about the manuscript sourcgs are 
sometimes misleading and confusing 
Neither the manuscripts of al-Hawi which 
have been previously studied and judged 
important nor about fifty manuscripts 
extant in other libraries have been exam- 
ined.” (p. 41) 


The twenty-five volumes of the al-Hàáwi 
published by the Dá'ira are based entirely 
on the MSS of al-Escurial Library, Madrid, 
controlled bv MSS. belonging to Phulwári 
Sharif and Hakim Ashufta. Several good 
MSS preserved in the different libraries of 
the world have been completely ignored. 


The following advice may be accepted 
by the Da’ira of Hyderabad and the lacuna 
in the al-Hawi text filled up. “The Bod- 
leran Library MS. Marsh, 156 ought to 
have been used in editing parts 14-19. 
Indeed Manuscript Marsh 156 congğaıns 
much material on faşdımat al-ma‘rifa ( prog- 
nosis) and on al-hummayát (fevers) which 
1s altogether missing from the Hyderabad 
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edition of al-Háwi. This lacuna at the 
beginning of part 14 should have been filled 
with the text of the first sixty-five folios in 
MS Marsh 156.” (p 42). But Iskandar 
hails the publication of the al Hawi as a 
great event and acknowledges the debt of 
the world of learning to its editors 5 


"Remarks on al-Farabi’s Attainment of 
Happiness" (pp 47-66) by Muhsin Mahdi is 
based on the well-known treatise Tashil as- 
Sa‘ddah. This reviewer would translate 
Sa"adah as “felicity” and not as “happı- 
ness." 6 


Seyyed Hossein Nasr's paper entitled 
"The Significance of Persian Philosophical 
Works in the Tradition of Islamic Philosophy" 
(pp. 67-75) 1s descriptive and not analytical, 
as 1t only gives a list of outstanding philoso- 
phical works written tn Persian from Ibn 
Sina in the l1th to Mulla Sadr3 in the 17th 
century The bibliographical information 
contained in the notes 1s useful. Perhaps 
Wasr would like to publish a comprehensive 
bibliography of all philosophical works 
written in Persian—both in print and in 
MS.—on behalf of his Imperial Iranian 
Academy of Philosophy, Tehran.? 


Ibrahim Madkur's short paper in French, 
"Ibn Sina Savant," (pp. 76-82) 1s of a general 
nature in which some of his short works are 
commgnted upon. It would have been useful 
if only one of them was analysed and studied 
in detail. 


Michael E. Marmura presented two 
papers—one on Ibn Sínà (Avicenna's chapter 
"On the Relative," in the Metaphysics of 
the Shifa’) (pp 83-99) and the other on al- 
Ghazali (Ghazali’s Attitude to the Secular 
Sciences and Logic) (pp. 100-111). The first 
discusses Avicenna’s views ‘On the Relative’ 
expressed 1n the Categories of the Logic and 
ın the Metaphysics İt gives a translation of 
the relevant parts of the Ilahiyyat, comments 
on them and tries to identify their sources. 
In his second paper Marmura studies al- 
Ghazali’s attitude more to logic than to 
secular sciences; but for a comprehensive 
discu8sion of the subject a brief review of 
al-Ghazali’s concept of knowledge in general 
is absolutely necessary which is not found in 
this paper. 


The paper of Louis Gardet ın French 
“A Propos De L'ishriqg De Suhrawardi : 


Valeura Speculatives Et Experience Vecue," 
(pp. 112-117) compares the ideas of Ibn 
Sina with those of Suhrawardi on the value 
of speculation and living experience İt 1s 
quite evident that Suhravvardı”s interpretation 
of Aristotle was influenced by the teachings 
of Avicenna. 


In his paper ‘‘New Light on the Political 
Philosophy of Averroes" Charles E Butter- 
worth (pp. 115-127) offers a study of the 
commentary of [bn Rushd on Plato's Republic 
and the Nicomachen Ethics and Politics of 
Aristotle — Generally speaking, Averroes 
believed, on the basis of his understanding of 
the three works, that there was a broad 
agreement between Plato and Aristotle in 
advocating that the aim and object of politics, 
law and ethics was to learn how men could 
be made good or trained ın moral virtue 
through legislation for achieving happiness 
in political life. Plato, Aristotle and Averroes 
tried to find out the connection between 
politics, morality and law ft is not necessary 
to discuss 1n this paper Averroes's religious 
standing and his relation with Islam as has 
been done by the writer. 


The paper “Ethics in Medieval Islam: 
A Conspectus," by George F Houranı 
(pp 128-135) presents an ‘analytical discus- 
sion of the meanings of ethical terms, together 
with some background information of 
normative ethics which provide the basis for 
the evaluation of analytical ethics’ (p 128) 
In attempting to answer the question as to 
whether the Kalam discussion of ethics 1s 
theology or philosophy Hourani states, inter 
alia, that the method ın Mu'tazilite ethics 1s 
primarily philosophical in a modern sense 
that 1s not essentially tied to the Greek 
tradition as 1s Islamic philosophy in the 
accepted sense 19 


The late Martın Levy’s paper “Methodo- 
logy and the History of Science," pp. 136- 
146) discusses the methods of enquiry into 
early medieval Arabic materia medica aud 
pharmacology The discussion is both 
critical and scientific, but Sami K Hamarnah 
of the Smithsonian Institute. Washington, has 
published many books and papers on this 
subject Martın Levy’s book onearly Arabic 
Pharmacology is in the press!! His death 
has caused a great loss to the study of Arabic 
sciences, specially medicine 


Fadlou A Shehàdi discusses an impor- 
tant linguistic problem in his “Arabic, and 
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the Concept of Being" (pp. 147-157), but it 
has also been discussed by A. M Goichon 
m her La Philosophie D? Avicenne et son 
Influence en Europe Medieval, (Paris 2 1950), 
Chap-IL Eng tr. by M. S. Khan (Delhi, 
1969), pp. 51-53. 


, Parviz Morewedge's paper. "The Ana- 
lysis of Substance ın Tüst's Logic and ın the 
İbn Sinian Tradition’? runs into thirty-one 
pages (pp 158-185). It attempts to examine 
how Ibn Sina and Tüsi were both 10fluenced in 
different ways by the Aristoteltan analysis of 

Substance " It is well documented no 


doubt but there are serious printing mis- 
takes ın the “Notes ?713 


Nıcholas Rescher and Arnold Vander 
Nat present the substance of a logical 
treatise Sharh al-Takmil ffl Mantig by 
Muhammad Amin al-Shirwàni in their paper 
entitled “The Arabic Theory of Temporal 
Modal Syllogistic.” (pp 189-221 + 33 pages). 
İt is an important paper which will help in 
the correct assessment of the contributions 
of Arab logicians of the medieval ages to 
logic over and above their work of preserva- 
tion of what they received from the Greeks 
On the subject Nicholas Rescher 1s the 
author of two important books on Arabic 
logics The Development of Arabic Logic 
(1964) and Temporal Medalites in Arabic 
Logic, Foundations of Language (1966). 


The two papers contributed by Fazlur 
Rahman deal with cosmological and meta- 
physical problems The first, “The Eternity of 
the World and the Heavenly Bodies 1n. Post- 
Avicennan Philosophy" (pp, 227-237) dis- 
cusses the views of al-Suhrawardi al-Maqtül 
and Mulla Sadra on the said subject In the 
second paper entitled “The God-World 
Relationship in Mulla Sadra" (pp. 238-235) 
his views on the subject are compared with 
those of al-Suhrawardi Fazlur Rahman 
argues “how Mulla Sadia refined the main 
lines of cosmology and metaphysics without 
breaking from the classical framework of 
concepts,’44 (Hourani, Preface, viii). 


The last paper ‘Bibliographical Notes 
on the Naqshbandi Tariqah" by Hamid 
Algar is informative and useful İt 1s a fact 
that the faith and practice of the Naqsh 
bandi order have not received the atten- 
tion of the western and eastcra scholars. 
The order itself had not been so popular in 
India as the Chishtiya, for example, bat this 

e 
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reviewer believes that the libraries of India 
contain important manuscripts of books 
written by its chief exponents and it 1s hoped 
that Hamid Algar would like to edit and priat 
one of them in order to stimulate interest in 
the teachings of the Naqshbandi order.!^ 


The papers are of unequal length —the 
longest runs into 33 and the shortest into 4 
pages They are also of unequal value but 
almost all of them are well-written and well 
documented. The editor has done his work 
thoroughly well He has provided two brief 
appendices entitled: Islamic Thinkers and 
Arabic Glossary. The brief biographical 
notes concerning the philosophers and scien- 
tists studied in this book give their full names 
and dates of death 


What strikes this reviewer 15 the fact 
that out of twenty papers, seventeen deul 
with philosophers and theit works and only 
three with scientists He would have been 
glad had there been more papers on Muslim 
scientists and their contributions to positivag 
scieaces İt 1s good to see thar so many 
American scholars are devoting themselves 
to Islamic philosophy aad scieaces and mak- 
ing substantial contributions to its different 
aspects This augurs well for the future study 
of Islamic culture in the U.SA But while 
reading this book, the reviewer felt (that a 
complete and thorough study of Islamic 
philosophy and sciences is not possible yet 
without the publication of critical editions of 
the Arabic and Persian philosophical and 
cientific works which are still in manuscript 
form in the d-fferent libraries of the world 
Some of them are known while others are 
unknown because they are uncatalogued. 


Readers of this book will notice that the 
majority of the papers are devoted to Persian 
philosophers and scientists. This seems to be 
a conscious attempt to do justice to the much 
neglected Persian philosophers, spectaily 
those who flourished in [ran after the death 
of Ibn Rushd But many minor Persian 
philosophers are completely ignored 1° 


The remarks made by the present review- 
er concerning /slamic Philosophy anf the 
Classical Tradition ed. by SM Stern and 
others published in the /s/amic Culture? (July 
1976, p 190) are also valid about this book 
However, this collection of essavs contains 
much that will inte est the teachers and 
students of Islamic philosophy '’ and science, 
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Not only the centributors but the editor and publisher also should be congratulated and 
thanked for the publication of this book. 


MS. KHAN 
NOTES 


(1) In collaboration with ES. Kennedy, David Pingree has published The Astrological History of 
Msaha Allah (Cambridge, Mass., 1971). (not seen). 


(2) See A.L. Ivry (tr and comm). Al-Kindi’s Metaphysics A Translation of Ya‘qub bin Ishaq 


al-Kindi's Treatise ‘On First Philosophy’ fil falsafat al.ula (Albany State University of New York 
Press, 1974) pp. 207 


(3) Cf Saheil M. Afnan Avicenna, His Life and Works (London, 1958), pp. 2-23 
(4) Filsuf-1-Rayy, Muhammad Ibn Zakariya-1 Razı (Tehran, 1974) pp. 35 +463. 


(5) See J. Derek Latham’s review of this book in the Islamic Quarterly (London, July-December, 
1974) pp 107-109, 


(6) Muhsin has published critical editions of al-Farabis, Kitab al.Alfaz al-Must‘amilah fi'l-Mantig 
(Berrut, 1968 pp 124) and Kitab al Millah and translated his Kitab al-Huruf (Beirut, 1969-70). 
He has also published other papers and books in al-Farabi 


(7) See Seyyed Hossein Nasr Islamic Philosophy in Contemporary Persia A Survey of Activities 
during the Past Two Decades (Utah: University Middle East Centre, 1972) pp 20. 


(83 Marmura has published the Arabic text of the treatise on prophecy by Avicenna, Fi Ithbat 
an"Nubuvyah (Beirut, 1968) pp xx +80 and many other valuable studies on him including the 
article in the Encyclopedia of Philosoph'y, Vol. I (1967) pp 226-229. 


(9) See his "Quelques aspects de la pensee Avicinnienne" ın the Revue Thomiste for 1939 On 


al-Suhrawardi see the three comprehensive works of Henri Corbin (Tehran—Parıs, 1939. 1946 and 
1952), 


(10) See George F  Hourani's Islamic Rationalism, The Ethics of ‘Abdu'l-Jabbar (Oxford, 1972) pp 

e 158 See also the Philosophy of Kalam by Harry Austryn Wolfson, 2 vols. (1975) : JR T M, 
Peters, God's Created Speech A Study in the Speculative Theology of the Mu'tazili Qadı ‘Abdu’l 
Jabbar (1976) pp xu+447 


(11) Martin Levy was a prolific writer and a bibliography of all bis publications 1s a long-felt necessity, 


(12) See also A M, Goichon's Lexiqu de la langue philosophique d Ibn Sina (Paris, 1938) and her 
other works 


(13) See Parwez Morewedge The Metaphysics of Avicenna (ibn Sina’ A critical translation-comment- 
ary and analysis of the fundamental arguments in Avicenna’s Metaphysica m the Dantshnama-t 
‘Ala (The Book of Scientific Knowledge, London: Routledge and Kegan Paul 1973) and Ibn 
Sina by AM  Goichon m the Ene of Islam, (New ed,) III (1971* pp 941-47, 


(14) Perhaps Fazluı Rahman would like to write a paper on this subject dealing with pre-Avicennan 
philosophy. 


(15) It has been found that some recent studies on some saints and theorists of this Tariqah have been 
included in this bibliography 


*(16) Among the Persian thinkers of the tenth century Miskawayh remains neglected, 


*(17) It would not be out of place here to mention some recent publications on Islamic philosophy 
which are generally not available m India George C Anawati, Etudes de Philosophie 
Musulmane, with a preface by Louis Gardet (Paris 2 Vrin, 1974), pp 432 “Abdurrahman 
Badawi, Historre De La Philosophie En Islam, Nol, 1, Les Philosophes Theologiens: Vol H 
Leş Philosophes Purs (Paris J Vrin, 1972), pp 886, 2 
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AN EARLY MYSTIC OF BAGHDAD, 
by Margaret Smith, (Sheldon Press, London, 
reprinted 1977), pp. 291. Price £ 6 50. 


This is a full scale study of the life and 
teaching of the eminent Sufi Harith b. Asad 
al-Muhasıbi. Muhasibf is rightly called the 
master of ‘Primitive Islamic Mysticism ” 
The book was first printed in 1935 and, 
inview of the interest that Sufism has 
evoked in the west, it was thought necessary 
that this work which was long out of print 
should again see the light of the day. 


The development of Sufism 1s a remark- 
able phenomenon ın Islam, and in the course 
of its history it has been judged variously 
by friends and foes alike Western scholars 
in the beginning tried to hold foreign inspira- 
tion wholly responsible for its rise and 
growth It also became suspect in the eyes 
of Muslim theologians and jurists by its 
seemingly exotic speculations on the nature 
of reality and by the way of life of some of 
its representatives İt goes to the credit 
of al-Ghazali for having brought about a 
reconciliation of Sufi experience with the 
tmperatives of Shari'a. In fact Sufism has 
different levels and we may not be surprised 
to discover even in the writings and be- 
haviour of some of its staunch opponents 
strong mystic accents, 


The writer has given a fascinating ac- 
count of the environment in which al-Muha- 
sib! grew, his inner life and conversion. 
his disciples and associates and the sources 
from which he drew inspiration She has 
given a very lucid and detailed exposition of 
his psychological and theological teaching 
as well as of his mystic theory and attitude 
Lastly it is conclusively shown how al- 
Muhasıbi influenced al Ghazalı and how he 
has drawn freely {rom his writings It is no 
less interesting to note that the great figures 
of Jewish and Christian mysticism were 
directly or indirectly influenced by him. 


The central element of al.Muhàsibi's 
teaching was his insistence on the uninter 
rupted awareness of God: 


“Al-Muhasıbf held that only by ‘absence’ 
from self could the soul enter in ‘presence’ with 
God, for ‘presence’ was the fruit of ‘absence ’ 
and no light could be found 1n ‘absence’ without 
‘presence ” The servant therefor must renounce 

e 
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heedlessness and distraction, in order that by 
absence from self he might attain to 
‘presence,’ for of this a poet wrote. 


The absent one is not he who 1s absent 
from his country. 

But he who is absent from all desire 

The ‘present’ one 1s not he who hath 
no desire, 

But he who hath no heart (thought of 
worldly things), 

So that his desire 1s ever fixed on 
God 1 ” (p. 207) 


The writer constantly refers to Ahmad 
b Hanbıl as the "founder of the narrowest 
and least spiritual of the four orthodox schools 
of Sunni doctrine,” but that the ground of 
Ibn Hanbal’s opposition was not his insenst- 
tivity to Sufi experience ts sufficiently proved 
by his friendly relations with some of the great 
Sufi Shatkhs and still more eloquently demons- 
trated by an episode which the writer her- 
self relates When Ibn Hanbal listened to 
al-Muháüsibi's discourse sitting concealajl in 
the upper chamber of a friend's house he 
was completely overpowered by what he 
experienced "Then IÍsmá'il b Ishaq went 
to the upper chamber to see how Ibn Hanbal 
fared and found that he had wept until he 
became unconscious" On being asked en 
his recovery what he thought of these men 
Ibn Hanbal said: * [ do not know that I ever 
have seen any men like these nor have I beard 
the like of this man's words concerning the 
mystical theology (*1m alhaqà'iq, p 15). 
This shows how both western writers as well 
as many Muslim scholars are often tempted 
to give an oversimplified pictures of per- 
sonalıtıes and movements 1n Islam Even 
Mu'tazilites who have been often praised for 
their rationalism were far from tolerant in 
their treatment of their adversartes and freely 
unleashed a reign of terror when the ruling 
power sided with them. 


Dr Margaret Smith’s work introduces 
us, indeed, to a glorious chapter of early 
mysticism of Islam It will be found useful 
by the ever-growing number of students of 
the mystic dimension of Islamic culture. 
Now the work of the German scholar Vor 
ESS must be added to the otherwise excellent 
bibliography given tn the end. 


9. VAHIDUDDIN 
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THE COLLECTION OF THE QUR- 
"AN, by Burton, John Cambridge University 
Press, 1977, pp 273. 


In a recent visit to Delhi I was shown a 
new publication which appeared to be too 
expensive for its size and its mimeographic 
typeface. Scanning it casually, 1 found 
endless repetition of certain themes such as 
the verse 2:106 and the ''stoning verse" 
which, in fact, is not found ın the Qur'àn 
both referred to as many as fourteen times 
in different parts of the book Nonetheless, 
the title was promising and persuaded me to 
acquire the book and to read it through with 
some persistence. What I found was reward- 
Ing in the end 


I say, “ın the end”” advisedly because I 
had to wade through pages and pages of 
repetitive data before T came to the author's 
thesis in the chapter entitled “General Con- 
clusions:” 


"It must now have become abundantly 
clear how little assistance ts to be hoped 
for from the Muslim accounts of the 

9 history of the collection of the 
Qur’anic texts. 


““The reports are a mass of confusions, 

contradictions and inconsistencies By 

their nature, they represent the product 

of a lengthy process of evolution, 

accretion and ‘improvement.’ They 

ə were framed (in the two centuries after 
the demise of the Prophet) 1n response 
to a wide variety of progressing need ” 
(p. 225), 


Then at the end of the chapter we come 
across the following: 


“€ , the most striking feature of all the 
Muslim discussion on the collection 
of the Qur'àn texts is the deliberate 
exclusion of the figure of the Prophet . 
Indeed, the common motif shared by 
every single Muslim account of the 
collection of the Qur’an, uniting all 
the hadith, whatever the details of their 
other conflicts, 1s precisely this allega- 
e tion that, whoever it may have been 
who for the first time 1n the history of 
ə Islam had brought together the 
Qur”anıc texts (whether ıt was, Abu 
Bakr, “Umar, “Uthman or “Alı) it was 
certainly not the Prophet. (p 231). 


As an explanation of this unexpected 
conclusion he cites what 1s called naskh, 
translat d into English as ‘abrogation,’ as the 
basis of this deliberate exclusion. This naskh 
he says 1s of three types 


1 "naskh al hukm wa al tilàwa, the suppres- 
sion of both wording and ruliag 


2 naskhalhukm dina al tilawa, the suppres- 
sion of the ruling but not of the wording ; 


3, naskh al tilàwa dina al hukm, the suppres- 
sion. of the wording but not of the 
ruling ” 


The so-called ''stoning verse" comes un- 
der the last category implying that the wording 
has been suppressed, or omitted inthe Qur’an 
while its ruling is extant. 


Burton 1s sure that all these three forms 
of naskh have been introduced in an evolu- 
tionary process beginning 10 the period of the 
khilafat-e rashida and ending with the estab- 
lishment of the four schools of figh ( jurispru- 
dence) at least two hundred years later. 
Throughout this long period (extending over 
say, ten generations) the underlying effort was 
to loosen the compact injunctions of the 
Qur'àn in order to make room for bypassing 
its injunctions in. favour of the customary 
usages of Kufa, Basra, Medina, Damascus, 
etc Bach of these schools was represented 
by its learned scholars vying with each 
other ın trying to establish parallel codes of 
Fiqh for the world of Islam. The Qur'àn 
had, of course, to be the basis of this legal 
structure but these naskh theories had to be 
introduced to provide crevices through which 
departures from the Qur”an could be smug- 
gled in with due decorum and apparent 
justification. 


The above might be an unsavoury thesis 
but the concluding words of the author are 
likely to gladden the heart of the most 
devout Muslim: 


“The single vigorous Qur”an text 
that throughout the ages has success- 
fully withstood tbe assaults of both 
the exegetes and the usülies, stoutly 
retaioing its textual identity in the 
face of countless attempts to insinuate 
interpolations through exploitation of 
the alleged codex of this or that 
Companion, 1s none other than the 
unique text which has come down to 
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us 1n the form in which it was organ- 
ized and approved by the Prophet . 
What we have today ın our hands 1$ 
the mushaf of Muhammad." 

(pp. 239-40). 


To the lay Muslim this dichotomy 
explains the paradox of the simultaneous 
acceptance and neglect of the Qur'àn in most 
of Islamic history. On the one hand, it has 
been unequivocally accepted as the word of 
God and the fountainhead of all Islamic 
belief and ritual; on the other hand, even 
the most learned and devout are consciously 
aware of at most a couple of hundred 
verses to be found here and there out of the 
revelations compiled over twenty-three years 
ın two entirely different environments of time, 
place and circumstances. Their environment 
and sometimes preference for hadith and sunna 
are apparently the echoes of these discussions 
of the middle ages. 


This thesis of Burton s leaves one im- 
portant question unanswered: If all the 114 
Suras of the Qur'àn that have come down to 
us are accepted as having been recorded 
under the guidance of the Prophet himself, 
is the seemingly haphazard sequence of these 
Suras also to be attributed to him? On pages 
154-5, he cursorily refers to the alleged 
theory that, "in addition to these variant 
readings, the variant mushafs (attributed to 
different Companions) had been arranged in 
variant Sura order." But about the authen- 
ticity of the serial order that has come down 
to us, and of its being the order prescribed 
by the Prophet himself, about this Burton 1s, 
regrettably, silent, 


Other and later Qur”anıc scholars —Suyüti 
in his 7fqàn, Noeldeke and Rodwell in the 
nineteenth century and several others since 
and upto our own times have suggested 
numerous different sequences, based on 
textual evidence and personal preference. At 
least the division of those revealed in Mecca 
and Medina respectively 18 a more or less 
accepted classification although therein too 
there are differences The consensus of these 
numerous endeavours and the circumstantial 
evidence inherent in the present classical Sura 
order of the Qur'àn lead one to suspect that 
an approximately chronological order had 
been envisaged ın the subáf entrusted to the 
care of Hafsa These presumably vellum 
sheets on which the Prophet's Qur'àn had 
been inscribed were probably tied up in 


bundles which were placed horizontally one 
upon another 1n a certain specific order. It 
1s this original serial order of the bundles that 
was disturbed 1n the course of transportation 
in such a manner that some thick and some 
thin chunks of the Qur'an got serially muddled. 
For example, the five Medinan Suras that now 
stand ın the beginning of the Qur'án remained 
intact at least with relation to each other. 
On the other hand, thin bundles of other 
Medinan Suras like Hajj (22), Nur (24), 
Byyina (98), got separated from those preced- 
ing and following them and got mixed up 
with Meccan Suras. The plausibility of this 
thesis however will have to await much further 
study on the sequence and order of the 
Qur'ànic text. 


HASHIM AMIR ALI 


* *& iz 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN I8TH 
CENTURY NORTHERN INDIA, by Pushpa 
Surt; published by University of Delhi, 1977, 
pp 236. Price Rs 58. 


The work under review is a refised 
version of the Doctoral thesis on “The Social 
Conditions of Northern India during the first 
half of the eighteenth century," submitted to 
the University of Delhi in 1966. It 1s divided 
into eight chapters, I. Background— Political 
and Economic; II. Social Structure; PIU. 
Family; IV Marriage, V. Beliefs and Practices, 
VI  Fasts, Festivals, Entertainments afid 
Recreations; VII. Customs and Social Be- 
haviour; VIII. Houses, Food and Dress. In 
the end there are a conclusion, bibliography 
and an index 


So far very little work has been done on 
the socio-economic aspects of the first half 
of the eighteenth century. The entire field 
is Virgin and there 1s copious material in 
different languages, which 1f properly utilised 
and 1n proper perspective, 1s bound to unravel 
some sober facts of history, facts which are 
still unknown tous. Pushpa Suri has selected 
three regions, 1.e. the Punjab, Uttar Pradesh 
and Rajasthan for her study, where, ın the ^ 
first half of the eighteenth century kaleido 
scopic changes were taking place in evegy 
sphere of life due to abnormal conditions 
within the country and across the Indus 
Everywhere the political fabric was rapidly 
declining and society was gradually moving 
towards decline, degeneration and fall Con- 
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sequently, its infrastructure was exposed to 
change. Add to it there were fast developments 
ın economic sphere The conditions were ripe 
for the birth of a new socio-economic order. 
Despite the emergence of new forces no 
drastic change could occur in this period: 
the Hindu-Musiim communities continued 
to cling to their old customs and traditions, 
which were deeply rooted in the soil of this 
country. Being wedded to tradition, bound 
by rituals and customs neither the Hindus 
nor the Muslims allowed themselves to be 
swayed by the outside influences. In a way 
the people were averse to change 


The first chapter gives a cursory ac- 
count of the political and economic of these 
three distinct regions In the second chapter 
the structure of the Hindu-Muslim society 
has been examined with diligence and 
accuracy. İn the third and fourth chapters, 
the institutions of family and marriage have 
been discussed at length Here the authoress 
makes us believe that there was no sub- 
stantial change in either the distinct 
p®sition of the members of the family or 
in their personal relationships. Nor did the 
ceremonies connected with marriage change. 
In the next five chapters a readable account 
of the beliefs and practices of the two com- 
munities, their fasts and festivals, entertain- 
ments, recreations, customs and social 
behavioar, besides, their houses, food and 
dress, has been given All the chapters have 
been egcellently written and every one of 
them throws considerable light on the theme 
connected with 3t. Pushpa Suri has rightly 
quoted Ibn Khaldun’s tdea about the fifth 
phase of the state “The fifth phase is of 
extravagance and waste. In this phase the 
ruler destroys what his ancestors have brought 
together for the sake of lust and pleasure ..”” 
This single sentence sums up the condition 
of society of northern India in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. 


Undoubtedly this work 1s a valuable con- 
tribution and it 1s based on a widerange of 
sources available to the author. However, 
it 15 not free from certain defects, The writer 
has failedto take into account the regional 
variations which were both apparent and 
real. "She has treated these units as a single 
unit. and described their common social 
features She does not refer to the basic 
ecological, ethnical or sociological differences 
amongst the different sections of society in 
the three geographically distinct regions 


Secondly, though the title of the book suggests 
that the aim of the writer is to narrate the con- 
dition of society in the [8*5 century northern 
India, she has confined herself to only three 
regions, the Punjab, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh Thirdly, instead of laying under 
contribution the source material of the first 
half of the eighteenth century, she has 
copiously borrowed from the accounts of the 
foreign travellers of the seventeenth century 
and thus appears to deal with the subject ın 
retrospect Also her contention that there 
was no change ın Indian society during this 
period ts fallacious. Society cannot stand 
still. Did not this period witness the rise 
and growth of new social groups which 
greatly influenced the socio-economic and 
political structure. They are patent enough 
and they should have been brought into 
focus. The omission is a great drawback. 
But despite these drawbacks, the work 1s a 
valuable piece of research work and should 
be welcomed by the students of medieval 
India. Both Mrs Suri and her publishers 
deserve congratulations. 


RADHEY SHYAM 
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MINORITES MUSULMANES DANS 
LE ROYAUME HINDOU DE NEPAAL, 
by Marc Gaborieau, (Nanterre: Labora- 
toire d'Ethnologie, 1977) Mimeographed, 
pp 282,four maps, sixteen photogr. illus- 
trations. 


Scholarly monographs on regional Muslim 
groups or communities remain preciously 
rare, South Asia ıs no exception. For the 
Himalayan region we hitherto fall back on 
a few scattered observations by two nine- 
teenth-century British “travellers”” or 
“residents,” Francis Hamilton and B.H. 
Hodgson, on a short relevant chapter in a 
recent book by the Nepalese author Dor 
Bahadur Bista (People of Nepal, Katmandu, 
1967) and on evidence to be culled from a 
few Nepalese statistical publications of 
general character. 


The various contributions by the French 
scholar Marc Giborieau from 1966 onwards, 
make all the difference especially his mono- 
graph Recit d'un voyageur musulman au Tibet 
(Paris: Klinsieck, 1973) and the study 
reviewed here. Both are pioneering works 
in the strict sense of the term, The English 
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reader can find some of the main results of 
the present study in M. Gaborieau's earlier 
essay “Muslim in the Hindu Kingdom of 
Nepal!" (Contributions to Indian Sociology, 
new series, VI, Delhi, 1972, pp. 84-105). A 
short summary of the present book will all 
the same be of use 


The Muslims form a minority ın all the 
districts of Nepal. They constitute more or 
less 3% of the total population and they 
numbered, in 1973, a total of 350, 995. They 
live spread out over three distinct regions: 
the vast majority m the Tara1, 338,477 
(plus 2,798 1n what 1s termed the “intetior 
Taran”), 1239 in the valley of Katmandu 
and 8,273 ın the mountain region, west of 
Katmandu (only 245 Muslims live in the 
mountains, east of the capital) 


The first part of the study (pp. 19-199) 
deals separately with the spread and history 
of each of these groups, the second part 
(pp 193-235) analyses the relevant legal 
sources and determines the Muslims! socio- 
political status within the overwhelming 
Hindu majority. 


The Muslims of the Tarai form 10% of 
the total population of that area, their 
percentage 1s, ın other words, more or less 
identical, with that of the Muslims of the 
bordering areas of neighbouring India. They 
and the Hindus entered Nepal by a continu- 
ous flow of immigration that must have 
started long before the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century which is established by docu- 
mentary evidence. The Muslims of the Tara, 
therefore, not surprisingly, share with their 
coreligionists of bordering Northern India 
languages, religious practices and customs as 
well as “caste” stratification. The vast 
majority of them live on agriculture, mostly 
as land labourers — Nevertheless, an increas- 
ingly significant proportion. of Muslims in 
western and central Tarai today turn to small 
business and retail trade. They are a dis- 
favoured miuority and (hey share to some 
extent the tensions between Hindus and 
Muslims across the border Since the 
Mushms of the Tara: hardly differ from those 
of bordering India. the present study con- 
centrates on the two other groups which are 
numerically far smaller. 


The Muslims of the valley of Katman- 
du are attested by histotical documents to 
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have been well established there through- 
out the eighteenth century. Today they 
fall into two groups. the Hindustánis 
(formerly also called Trakis or Rakis) on 
the one hand and the Kashmiris on the 
other. Although the two groups do not 
differ linguistically-—-both speak Urdu as 
their mother-tongue and Nepali as second 
language—they nevertheless consider them- 
selves two distinct socio-religious groups. 
They marry only rarely outside their 
group, The Kashmiris admit only new. 
comers of Kashmiri origin Only a very 
small number of Kashmiri families con- 
tinue to work 1n international trade, the 
rest are mostly small local traders. The 
Kashmiris are traditionalists, and in that 
sense they are different from the Hindus- 
tanis All Kashmiri adults are initiated 
into Sufi brotherhoods (mainly into 
the Qadırıyya, some, in addition, into 
the Chıshtiyya and Naqshbandıyya). They 
celebrate the ‘urs festivals of a number of 
local and of internationally renowned 
auliya - 

The Hindustànis are all of lof income 
status They are small traders of glass 
bangles and ornaments, barbers, butchers 
and cotton carders. Islamic reformists 
preaching by the Anjuman-1 İslah (the 
Anjuman-t [sláka, p. 53, may well be a 
misformed popular spelling) with ifs stress 
on the great classical religious practices 
of Islam and its condemnation of tl cult 
of the saints and other local customs has 
made a palpable 1mpact on them. 


Although the Kashmiris, when asked, 
insist on the equality of all Muslims, they 
do ın fact claim superiority over the rest, 
in origin and education, and intermarriage 
with “SHindustanis’’ entails a certain loss 
of prestige among them. 


The third main group of Nepalese 
Muslims, that of the mountain ranges west 
of Katmandu, 1s dispersed over forty-six 
villages spread over a distance of 400 km 
by am. They are a minute minority, 
representing in those districts of central 
Nepal where they are found hardly 196 of 
the total population. In western Nepal 
they form an even smaller negligible 
proportion (cf map no. 4, pp 72-73). 
They combine agriculture with their tradi- 
tional profession, 1.e, the fabrication and/ 
or selling of glass bangles and ornaments, 
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They are addressed as musalamàn of miyan 
but usually referred to as Curauze or slightly 
altered forms of the same word which 
designates ““those who have professionally 
to do with glass bangles.” 


Their presence 1n the region 1s firmly 
documented as early as the eighteenth 
century. A skilful analysis of data from 
the language,—the Curaute speak among 
themselves a special dialect—and, furthei, 
from the techniques employed in the 
production of the glass bangles and from 
the cvlt of saints among them, confirms 
oral tradition telling of their coming from 
India to Nepal in two distinct groups One 
group, now settled in central Nepal has 
come from Gorakhpur, the other one, now 
settled ın western Nepal, from Bahraich 
Both groups established themselves as craft- 
men (makers of bangles) cum agriculturists. 
They provided the court and temples with 
glass bangles and ornaments Inreturn they 
were recognised as a distinct group and 
donated with lands by the royal house 
Töday many of them have become small 
traders ofegeneral description. 


The religious practice of the Muslims 
of western Nepal has remained traditional 
with the wide-spread cult of Ghàzi Miyàn 
and the role of Madari fakirs prominent. 
In contfast, the Muslims of the central 
region have been significantly affected by 
Muslim¢eform movements. The new organi- 
zation of their trade activities, migration 
and work outside Nepal have opened to 
them new 1deas They declare ıt to be their 
objective to observe the Shari‘a faithfully 
and thus to be "true" Muslims. Never- 
theless, even here, the cult of the saints and 
certain other non-Islamic local cults persist 
to a good extent. 


What 1s the exact place the current 
Nepalese law assigns to the Muslim 
ninorities ? The status of the Muslims as 
idepts of a non-Hindu religion, legally 
speaking, has remained unchanged from 
(769 onwards There is freedom to practise 
religion but it is to some extent restricted 
xy theçban on cow-slaughter and on any 
kind of proselytism. 


* 

Within the caste hierarchy of Nepalese 
society the Muslims’ rank varies according 
to the criteria applied. Roughly speaking 
and with qualifications (cf. pp 220-221), it 
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can be said: they are treated like the 
1mpure but not like the untouchable Hindu 
castes. This corresponds exactly, the 
author adds, to the place the Dharmasastra 
experts of Poona assign to the Muslims. 


With regard to the legal questions con- 
nected with parenthood and adultery or 
concubinage, the customary law of the 
Curaule when compared to that of the rest of 
Nepalese Muslims, 1s closer to those of the 
Nepali-speaking (Hindu) caste The relevant 
contemporary legislation puts them above 
othe: Muslims in that respect But taken 
as a whole the Muslims figure in the caste 
hierarchy above the impure but not above 
untouchable Hindu castes. From the point 
of view of legislation alone, the Muslims 
form a category apart from the rest of the 
population In practice, however, they are 
separated only from the impure castes. 
The status of the Muslims implies, 1n other 
words, an intermediary position in the 
social hierarchy, above the untouchables 


The present study can be unhesitatingly 


qualified as exemplary The author dis-- 


plays 1n 1t the combined skills and perspec- 
tives of the linguist, historian and social 
anthropologist His exposition is marked 
throughout by respect for detail, accuracy, 
a sense for what 1s relevant and lucidity in 
presentation The bibliography, the index 
with the technical terms worked into it, and 
the transcription of technical terms are 
satisfactory Certain entries in the index 
could have been done with sub-entries. 


Just one side remark In what 1s 
sard about the reform of "rural" Muslim 
life by “urban” Islam (cf pp 185; 148) one 
detects a certain bias towards the traditional, 
"rural" Muslim life The latter 1s consi- 
dered to be more “integrated” into Nepal- 
ese culture Perhaps the reform efforts 
towards what 1s termed “urban” Islam 
should have been placed 1n the context of 
the continuous concern, throughout the 
ummoh, of literate and practising Muslims 
to “purify” Islamic practice from any kind 
of "innovation" (bid'ah) —a concern that 
goes back to the earliest period of Islamic 
history and forms an integral part of the 
practice of the faith 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE ON 
ISLAMIC ECONOMICS, Research Report 
No. 1, by Muhammad Nejatullah Siddiqut, 
pp. 69 International Centres for Research 
on Islamic Economics, King Abdul Aziz 
University, Jeddah and the Islamic Founda- 
tion, United Kingdom. 


Professor Nejatullah Siddiqui 1s well 
known to those who are interested in 
Islamic economics. Professor Siddiqui has 
done a great service to the subject of 
Islamic economics by compiling ‘A select 
Classified bibliography of works in English, 
Arabic and Urdu upto 1975.” This biblio- 
graphy, will be a great help to scholars 
engaged in research on Islamic ideology 
in general and Islamic economics in parti- 
cular Scanning the pages of the biblio- 
gTaphy, one 1s impressed by the great 
interest that 1s being shown in Islamic 
economics in modern times. Scholars all 
over the world are probing deep into the 
ideology of Islam, to ascertain the Islamic 
point of view and approach to basic econo- 
mic problems and issues that are being 
debated in the modern age İt 1s also 
obvious that solutions to these problems 
provided in other ideologies and disciplines 
are not all the time acceptable to the Islamic 
world Solutions that are in harmony 
with the Islamic view of life are sought 
and evaluated. 


The bibliography 1s arranged topic- 
wise; entries are 1n alphabetic order and 
with each entrv the language in which the 
book or article is written 1s mentioned. The 
bibliography 1s divided into seven chapters 
7 an index of authors 1s provided at the 
end, 


The titles of the chapters are (J) 
Economic Philosophy of Islam; (2) Economic 
System of Islam, (3) Islamic Critique of 
Contemporary Economics ; (4) Economic 
analysis in Islamic framework , (5) History 
of Economic Thought in Islam ; (6) Miscel- 
laneous, (7) Bibliographies İn all the 
chapters except the first entries are given 
under different subheadings, the second 
chapter has 26subheadings the third chap- 
ter is divided into 9 subheadings, chapter 
four has 7 and the fifth 8 subheadings. 
This arrangement 1s helpful as oneinterest- 
ed in any particular topic could 1mme- 
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diately look up the relevant entries. The 
exhaustive nature of the bibliography is 
evident from the fact that 1t has 1n all 700 
entries ; the editors' note gives the following 
analysis of the author index There are 
406 authors who have penned these articles 
and books The following table gives the 
details of contribution in each language — 


Language Books Articles Total 
English 7] 189 260 
Arabic 143 142 281 
Urdu 57 98 155 

2n 429 700 
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This bibliography will go a long way in 
promoting research on Islamic economics 


M, NAIMUDDIN 


id * * 


9 
A NEW DIMENSION ADDED TO 
THE STUDY OF HOLY UR’AN 
THROUGH ROMAN SCRIPT. The Holy 
Qur'àn with Arabic Text, English Transla- 
tion by Muhammad Pickthall, and Trans- 
literation in Roman Script by MA. 
Haleem Eltası, M.A, Dip Ed., Pages 630, 
Price for India Rs. 50/- Foreign $ 9, £ 5. 
Printed at Golden Press, Hyderabad. 
Published by the Burney Academy, H No 
17-6-138, Masjid Peer Pasha, Dabeerpura, 
Hyderabad-500023, India. 


The Holy Qur'àn embodies the basic 
creed of Islam. For centuries 1t remained 
a sealed book to Europeans and was 
consequently grossly misunderstood. In 
the modern age, with the reawakening of 
interest in Islam and its source books, 
translations of the Holy Book began to 
appear ın the languages of Europe The 
spirit of the Qur”an, however, could not 
be conveyed through the mediun of an- 
other language, and ıt failed to have the 
same powerful impact on the Europeans 
as it had the Arabic speaking people. 

& 


A vital element which was lost 1n the 
translation was the magic of the soforous 
inspiring Quranic verses, which when 
recited enchanted the listeners. To supply 
this deficiency, translation was supplement- 
ed by the Roman transliteration. Only 
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phonetic experts however could avail them- 
selves of this new aid to the full under- 
standing of the Qur’an 


Mr. Abdul Haleem Elias1 1s to be con- 
gratulated for having devised a system of 
transliteration which is easily comprehend- 
able and can be turned readily to practi- 
cal use by the common man With its 
help, non-Muslims as well as Muslims 
who do not know Arabic can recite the 
verses with approptiate correct pronuncia- 
tion. Of course, even 1n Arabia the pronun- 
ciation of Arabic varies from region to 
region. Mr. Eliası has confined himself 
to the pionunciation of the Quraish of 
Mecca to whom the Prophet belonged. 
His system will therefore enable those 
who do not speak Arabic to 1ecite the 
Qur'ánic verses as they were recited by the 
Quraish of the Prophet's homeland, This 
will stir their hearts as 1t stirred the hearts 
of the Prophet's contemporaries and will 
give them a clue to the spell the Qur'àn 


cast on those who listened to its recital for 
the first time. 


Mr Eliasi has used the Roman script 
for this purpose, as it 1s known ın the 
major part of the modern world. This 
script is familiar not only to the Europeans 
and Americans but also to other people 
such as the Chinese, Japanese and Indone- 
sians, etc. Through this medium, the 1deas 
as well as the sound of the Quranic verses 
will be accessible to people all over the 
world. Mr. Eliasi’s transliteration will 
be found useful not only by non-Muslims 
but by Muslims outside Arabia, as they often 
mispronounce words containing Ma'rüf 
sounds as ''bi, “bu”, and (gunna) nasal 
sounds like ‘uncle’ and long vowels. Mus- 
lims and also non-Muslims who take a 
genuine interestin the Qur'an owe to 
Mr Haleem Eliasi a debt of gratitude, for 
there can be no doubt that he has added a 
new dimension to Qur'ünic Studies. We 
should wish him success in this noble ven- 
ture. 

GULAM DASTAGIR RASHEED 


Select Articles From Learned Journals 


Bulletin of the School of Orient and African Studies, University of London, 
Vol. XLI, Part I, 1978. 


The Sunnah Jami‘ah, pacts with the Yathrib Jews, and the Tahrim 
of Yathrib, analysis and translation of the documents comprised in the 
so-called Constitution of Medina. 


—R.B. SERJEANT 
Approaches to the Persian loans in the Adi Granth 


—C, SHACKLE 
Burhan, The Monthly, Vol. 80, No. 6, June 1978. 
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Islam and the Modern Age, Vol. IX, No. 2, May 1978. 


e Muslim Contribution to Libraries during the Medieval Times. 
—MuHAMMAD Rustam ALI Diwan 


Sufism and Gradual Transformation in the Meaning of Sufi in Safavid 
Period. 


e —HossaiN MrRJAFARI 


Iqbal—Poet between India and Europe. 
-—-GERHARD BowERING 


Ma'arif, The Monthly, Vol. 122, No. 5, 1978. 
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Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, No. 2, 1977. 


The Inscription of Salar Khalil in Afghanistan. 
—-Bivar, A.D.H. 


Modern European and Muslim explanations of conversion to [slam in 
South Asia: A Preliminary Survey of the Literature. 
ə —Harpy, P. 


Middle East Journal, Vol. 32, No. 1, Winter 1978, Middle East Institute, 
Washington D.C. 
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The ioca National Consciousness 
^. —Minnirr Boutros GHALI 


Sophia Senn The Bulletin of the Imperial Iranian Academy of Philosophy, 
Vol. III, No. 2, Autumn 1977. 


» Naturphilosophie and Transcendentalism Revisited 
—ELEMIRE ZOLLA 
Metaphysics, Poetry and Logic in Oriental "Traditions 
—SEYYED Hossein NASR 
Persian and Arabic Article: 
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World of Islam, Leiden, Vol. XVIII, NR. 1-2, 1977 
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Some Questions of the Law of Arab Countries in German Courts. 
—H. KRUGER 


Women in the Historical Perspective of an Early Arab Modernfst 
(Gurgi Zaidan) 


— Tn. Pnıxıpp 
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his plebian origin and in telling people that none of his ancestors had ever 
occupied the kingly office At one stage he thought of adopting the title of 
Mujahid fi sabil Allah? in order to sanctify his claim over the throne but gave 
up the idea, perhaps because it had to be proposed by the ‘ulama and like 
some of his other measures would have offended the young Khaljis, like 
Ahmad Chap, who were anxious to highlight the element of military strength 
in the ascendancy of the Khaljis. ‘Alauddin’s ambition was to emulate 
Alexander as a conquetor but he never bothered to trace his genealogy to 
any legendary hero. He demonstrated by his action that his title to the 
throne rested on his own strength to wield the sceptre!? and did not need 
any extraneous support. Ghazi Malik was raised to the throne because of 
his services as warden of the marches and effective defence against the 
Mongol incursions.'! Rarely any ruling dynasty of northern India thereafter 
based its claim to the throne on birth or heredity.? The founders of the 
provincial kingdoms considered their military strength their sole title to be 
on the throne and rarely fabricated any genealogies to buttress their position. 


Change in the concept of political power brought about a change in the 
character and composition of the governing class. ‘Merit’ and ‘loyalty’ 
replaced race and religion as the basis of recruitment. The age of Sher Khan, 
Malik Chajju, Qutbuddin Hasan and Fakhruddin yielded place to that of Malik 
Kafur, Panjmani, Malik Manak, Khusrau Khan, Ghazi Malik and others The 
new governing class initiated an era of imperialism’ and took upon itself the 
responsibility of extending the frontiers of the Sultanate side by side with the 
base of the State. ‘Alauddin Khalji pleaded ignorance of religious law and 
pursued his policies in the light of the exigencies of the State and the welfare 
of the people,'* but when the State acted as the censor of public morals, he 
was guided by the principles of ihtisáb? and in matters of public vvelfaye, his 
religious instincts also played a part. He reduced the influence of the 
"ulama," who had become a power in politics in the earlier regimes.!*, He 
made a cautious attempt to probe into the thought of the orthodox theologians 
if they realized the nature of the problem facing a Sultan and responded to 
the need of the time by a fresh interpretation (ijtihdd) of the situation,!? but 
when he understood the difficulties involved in bringing about a change in 
the attitude of the 'ulama and realized his own limitations arising out of the 
ignorance of the religious law, he did not broach the subject again with the 
"Lama." ‘To meet the situation created by the influx of gold and silver from 
the South and the resultant inflation and the unsettling effect of Mongol 
invasions on the economy of the country,?! ‘Alauddin adopted monopolistic 
measures, controlled the sources of production and consumption, regulated 
the market, introduced rationing, fixed the prices of commodities on the basis 
of the production cost (bar-áward), converted the monopolies of the two chief 
Hindu mercantile communities—the Nayaks and the Multanis—into state- 
controlled monopolies, brought about a coordination in the rural and urban 
economies, established direct contact with the peasant, increased the Z/lalsa 
area, broke the power of intermediaries—khuts, muqaddams and chaudhgs— 
and succeeded in bringing under his control as many aspects of individual 
and community life as possible.? Under him the area of state-control was 
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widened as never before. If he could assume the religious leadership also, it 
would complete his control over human conscience and conduct and make 
the monarch supreme in all spheres. Plans for founding a new religion were 
therefore mooted in the early years of his reign but when “Ala-ul Mulk warned 
him of widespread rebellions as a reaction, he gave up the idea.”* Significantly 
enough, whenever any ruler of medieval India thought of a fundamental 
solution of his problems in the light of the Indian situation, his mind was 
driven towards assuming a role of religious leadership also —*'a vain dream 
of autocrats" as Toynbee calls it. ‘Alauddin Khalji, Muhammad bin 
Tughluq?” and Akbar?’ toyed with the idea at one stage or the other. Discus- 
sions about the relative role of ‘Prophets’ and ‘Kings’ in the contemporary 
religious literature are not without significance.?6 


"Alauddin felt that contacts with the Ilkhanids of Persia would help him 
in dealing with the Mongols of Central Asia and in acquiring knowledge of 
the Mongol methods of warfare—of which his armies were ignorant," and 
therefore he cultivated relations with them, going a little out of his way also. 
He accorded a warm welcome to their envoy} Rashiduddin Fadlullah and 
assigned to him some villages, the revenues of which were remitted to him in 
his hometown through reliable merchants. * But when Uljaitu made a 
proposal for marriage with his daughter, ‘Alauddin took it as an insult and 
ordered the envoys to be crushed under the feet of elephants.? It was an 
undiplomstic and rash act and he realized the folly of his action. It appears 
from ae letter of ‘Alauddin addressed to Rashiduddin that perhaps his 
problems in this connection were solved through the good offices of the wazir. 
Apart “from everything else, in an ‘age of the horse, the Sultans could 
hardly afford to cut off their contact with the horse breeding centres of 
Central Asia. The Tarikh-i Ghazan Khan refers to the frequent visits of the 
Indias traders to the lands of the Mongols. 


In the execution of all his State policies ‘Alauddin did not discriminate 
between the Hindus and the Muslims. If on one side he forced the Muslims 
to surrender land held by them in milk, inam or wagf, he had no hesitation 
in stripping off the Hindu intermediaries also of their privileges. Admission 
of India-born Muslims and Hindus to the fold of the governing class, evolu- 
tion of an economic policy which covered Hindus and Muslims alike,?” and 
participation of all communities in the expansionist policies of the Sultanate 
created the proper climate for the development of a broad base for the State. 
Mubarak could not continue his father’s policies in many spheres but the 
composition of the governing class remained not only unaffected but made 
definite advance in the direction of Indianization. Khusrau’s Nuh Siphir 
reflects in a subtle manner the policy of the ruler in giving a broad political 
and cultural base to the State through identification with the Indian situation 
when he declares?! 


lage ul jV 2 oe ua c le ge olo uo 4 ejl adn coi 


° (Though the Hindu is not faithful like us, he nevertheless believes in 
many things in which we do). 
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At a time when Khusrau Khan and his Parwari supporters—Ahar Deva, 
Abar Deva, Amar, etc.—were a dominant factor in the political life of the 
capital? such an approach was in keeping with the spirit of the court and 
the attitude of the Sultan. Official historians and court poets were expected 
to be in tune with this spirit. When Amir Khusrau was commissioned by 
Ghiyathuddin Tughluq to versify the events leading up to his accession, he 
surveyed the same historical landscape but from a different angle He 
criticized the Parwaris and their supporters for their ‘ungratefulness’ and 
‘disloyalty’ to their benefactor,? and, in keeping with the spirit of Ghazi 
Malik’s movement, brought out the religious undertones of the struggle But 
he did not conceal the fact that Khusrau Khan was supported by the Muslim 
nobles also** and a separate wing of Muslim soldiers was at his beck and call 
at the battlefield.” Analysed in its proper context, the tussle between 
Khusrau Khan and Ghazi Malik represented a conflict between the nobility 
of the period —the old noble families and those who had come to the forefront 
as a result of Mubarak Khalji's policy.?” It is however a fact that the new 
nobility created by the K.haljis served the State well only so long as the centre 
was strong and the administrative machinery was fully in the grip of the 
Sultan. When the situation changed it threw overboard all principles of 
loyalty—Malik Kafur was suspected of having poisoned ‘Alauddin Khalji 
and Khusrau Khan brutally assassinated Mubarak Khalji and mercilessly 
killed every member of the ‘Alai family Barani wrote: “Men of wisdom 
and understanding saw the evil results of bringing up and promoting slavé- 
boys and catamites from the way in which Malik Naib and Khusrfu Khan 
overthrew the families of Sultan ‘Alauddin and Sultan Qutbuddin ”37 This 
created serious apprehensions about the role of this segment of nobility in the 
minds of the people and even their conversion to Islam came to be doubted.?? 


The rise of the Tughluqs marks a departure from Khalji policies in eertain 
spheres and registers their elaboration in others. "The class of *ulama which 
had been relegated to the background came to reassert its position and no 
Sultan of Delhi could again adopt the same nonchalant attitude towards them 
which the Khaljis had adopted.? But the Tughluqs had been brought up in 
the Khalji traditions and were fully alive to the demands of political life. 
People had found in Ghiyathuddin a reincarnation of ‘Alauddin ** In fact 
the first two Tughluqs were greater expansionists in their attitude than their 
predecessors. But if the State came under the influence of those ‘ulama who, 
like Qadi Mughith, had limited awareness of the exigencies of the political 
situation and narrowed its base, their expansionist policies could never be 
pushed forward. Hence the need for a reassessment of the situation and 
framing afresh the policies of the government. Ghiyathuddin ruled for a 
brief period and did not have an opportunity to elaborate his policies, but 
his son entered upon the task with greater practical experience, unusual origi- 
nality of mind (tahkimat-t mujaddid)!! and a broader conspectus supplied by 
his international contacts. ə 


The destruction of the social and political fabric of medieval Islam at 
the hands of the Mongols evoked different reactions from the Muslim society 
Some saw the crack of the dome in the Mongol devastations and submitted 
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to the tyrannies of the situation. The mystics carved out their areas of work 
(walayats)** and took to moral and spiritual regeneration of Muslim society 
through reorganization of silsilahs. They eschewed politics completely A 
fundamentalist section of theologians, particularly Ibn Taimiya (1263-1 328) 
and others of his school of thought, applied their energies to the revival 
of Muslim political power by doing away with the dichotomy of religion and 
politics which, they argued, had deprived the State of the services of men of 
talent and integrity. They condemned the mystic approach as one of 
pacificism, inertia and submission to an unfavourable situation, and advocated 
a movement for the revitalization of Muslim society by bringing together its 
various constituents--people, rulers, mystics, *ulama,etc.—and concentrating 
their energies towards the revival of Muslim political prestige. Reacting 
to these trends in contemporary Islam, Muhammad bin Tughluq opted for 
the course advised by Ibn Taimiya.“? But the Indian situation had its own 
demands and its own limitations. Muhammad bin Tughluq tried to inter- 
weave these ideas into a common scheme of values and it is in the light of 
these conflicting demands on his policy that his reign forms a landmark in 
the history of the development of Indo-Muslim political thought. Barani 
failed to appreciate the real direction of his thought and the nature of his 
efforts to reconcile the contradictions in Indo-Muslim polity and after blam- 
ing him for trying to combine the role of a king with that of a prophet, 
declared him to be a ‘mass of inconsistencies.’ Far from being ‘a mixture 
of opposites’ himself, he tried to resolve one of the most puzzling contradic- 
ti8ns of medieval political life—identification with the Indian situation and 
fulfilling the role of a Muslim ruler The task had baffled his predecessors, 
but he embarked upon it confident that a new spirit of Zjtihád could guide 
his steps where other had failed or faltered 


e Muhammad bin Tughluq”s political thought worked within three peri- 
meters: (1) The Sultanate would have to define its position and perform its 
obligations in the broader framework of Muslim polity—its relationship 
with Rhilafat, its responsibilities towards the Muslim faith, and the role of 
religious classes in administration. With these aims in view he laid 
great emphasis on the legal aspect of the institution of Rhidatat*4 Maybe 
that at some stage he used the concept of khilafat as a means to buttress his 
position against disconterit for his measures, but in his approach towards 
the institution of Ahilafat he was sincere and, as Ibn Battuta says, it was based 


on his faith ( əİzel). His teacher Qutlugh Khan is reported to have 


impressed upon his mind the need of caliphal recognition of authority for 
the Sultans. According to Sirat-i Firuz Shahi, his views about Khilafat were 


the result of his extensive study ( 2S ttle. co So )45 Till he established 


contact with the Caliph at Cairo and received manshar from him, he discon- 
tinued Friday and 'Eid prayers in Indian mosques and removed his own 
əname from the coins *® When the Caliph granted the investiture to him, he 
took bay‘at from the people with the Qur ön, the Masharig-ul Anwar and the 
emanshur placed by his side “7 The Friday prayers were re-introduced but 
the names of rulers who had not received manshürs were dropped from the 
sermons,*® 
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Conscious of his religious obligations and anxious to pronounce his role 
as a ruler of the Musalmans, the Sultan called himself cpl “le rw şs” 


(reviver of the traditions of the last of the Prophets), forced people to offer 
the obligatory prayers in congregation,”” enforced total prohibition in Delhi?! 
and laid such emphasis on following the religious injunctions that people 
began to commit religious formule to memory”? even while walking on the 
streets. 


The Sultan demanded the cooperation of the religious groups in the 
implementation of his policies guided by his conviction that 'State and 
religion are twins. The ‘wlama who had been pushed to the background 
by ‘Alauddin Khalji must have welcomed this change in the government's 
attitude, but to the mystics, particularly of the Chishti silsilah, it was an 
interference in their kAangah life and amounted to a flagrant disregard of their 
concept of walayat. Ghiyathuddin Tughluq had shown greater inclination 
towards the '4lama than the séfis; but Muhammad bin Tughluq strove to 
bind them both to the state chariot. He went to the extent of deciding 
questions of inheritance and succession in the Suhrawardi khangah of Multan,” 
which he had virtually converted into a state department.? "The Chishti 
contention that the paths of religion and government being different they 
were justified in not accepting government jobs, was rejected on the ground 
that during the time of the Orthodox Caliphs offices of government were 
invariably assigned to men of religion and learning.** Though the Sultan 
had, at one time, joined the spiritual discipline of Shaikh ‘Alauddin "of 
Afodhan?” and had also given one of his daughters in marriage to a grandson 
of Shaikh Hamiduddin Sufi of Nagaur,5* under the influence of Ibn Taimiya's 
teachings he objected to mystic dress and demeanour.?? 


(2) But the Sultan was also conscious of the fact that his efforts to look after 
and give a direction to Muslim religious attitudes alone could hardly help 
him in consolidating an all-India Empire A Muslim ruler of a non-Muslin? 
population had to think and act differently also. 


The Sultan was anxious to introduce measures for the political unifica- 
tion of India by integrating the south with the north and by completing his 
control of the frontier areas © This necessitated the creation of a second 
administrative centre at Daulatabad® and greater involvement of the Hindus 
in the functioning of the government. He realized that only by providing a 
broad base for the State could he implement his schemes of expansion and 
consolidation.®? If the State could not be coterminous with the population 
of the country and develop into an Indian State, cohesion and stability of 
the political system was a farcry He therefore threw offices open to talent 
and appointed Hindus, like Ratan® (governor of Sehwan, Siwistan), Manak 
Sultani** (mugti of Ajmer), Kishan Bazran Indri®* (mugti of Awadh), Dhara®® 
(naib wazir of Deogir) and others to important posts. This policy brought 
about a change in the composition of the governing class and met with stiff* 
resistance from the Muslim nobility. Barani contemptuously refers to the, 
officers sent to Daulatabad after the recall of Qutlugh Khan as belonging to 
the families of vintners, singers, barbers, weavers, gardeners, cooks, etc ,”” but 
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his real resentment was against the admission of non- Muslims to positions of 
authority. ‘Isdimi® echoes the same sentiments when he remarks that the entire 
country had come under Hindu domination : 


lam ; Öl je ya ge ÖLİAA jS pal gəzə des (9-4 


To strengthen this process of widening the base ofthe State, Muhammad 
bin Tughluq established contacts with Hindu religious thinkers,” made 
gifts of one thousand cows to their centres, visited their temples, issued a 
farman for the construction of a new basti upasraya (rest house for monks) 
and a gow-math"? (cow temple), celebrated Hindu festivals," established in 
Awadh a colony known as Saragdwari,"? created Hindu rule in Jawhar (near 
Thana in Bombay) and Karauli?? (east of Rajasthan). 


To satisfy his own intellectual curiosity and to break the rigid thinking 
of the 'ulama, he arranged philosophic and religious discussions and spent 
his leisure hours in these assemblies ’* The emergence of a number of 
heterodox religious groups and individuals, whom Firuz Shah later punished," 
was a necessary concomitant of the atmosphere created by his philosophic 
interests and pursuits. 


(3) But the Sultan was not prepared to confine his policies to the Indian 
situation only. The contemporary political scene of Central Asia and 
Persia articulated the spirit of higher imperialism in him.” The power of 
the Ilkhanids had declined and Timur had not yet been born. Could he 
not fill in the vacuum in the political hfe of Central Asia? His political vision 
extended far beyond India and embraced countries up to Egypt on one side 
and China and Khurasan on the other. Embassies came to his court from 
Iraq, China, Khwarazm, Syria and [ran." He sent crores of tankas to be 
distributed in the sacred towns of Iraq and in Ghaznin,” remitted many taxes 
on imports?? and patronized foreign scholars." People gathered at his court 
from Khurasan, Iraq, Mawara-un-nahr, Khwarazm, Sistan, Herat, Egypt 
and Damascus.?! Barani says that in the later years of his reign, many 
distinguished Mongols and (Mongol) ladies—the great men of Mughalistan, 
including Mongol amuirs of tumans and hazaras—used to come every year to 
offer their allegiance, service, sincerity and loyalty Some of them remained 
in his service, others went back. They got lacs and crores (of tankas), golden 
ornaments set with precious stones, diamonds, golden and silver vessels, 
basins full of gold and silver tankas, pearls weighed out by mans, cloth of 
gold brocade or woven with gold thread, waist bands of gold brocade and 
caparisoned horses. :gids and wilaya!s (territories) were given to them in 
inam."? Hamdullah Mustawfi, writing in 1340, noted: “But recently Sultan 
Muhammad Shah of Delhi has abolished the rule, and in place of hoarding 
treasure, has been spending all the gold he possessed, and consequently no 
one now thinks of bringing gold into India from these islands; but rather 
would carry away gold and treasure thence to Iran, for it is now the most 
profitable commodity to export from India.’’*? In the planning of the city of 
Daulatabad with self-sufficient units'* the Sultan was perhaps influenced by 
the Arab practice in Syria. The token currency®® had its precedent in China 





” 
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and Persia. The Khurasan project and the Qarachil expedition were planned 
in the broader framework of developments in the eastern world, In a very 
interesting letter to Abu Sa‘id Muhammad bin Tughluq seeks his cooperation 
in dealing with certain hostile powers in Khurasan, Sind and the coastal 
areas of India, because they had made the movement of pilgrims for Haj and 
the merchants difficult. The character and composition of the army also 
underwent a change in the process of planning these campaigns. The army 
recruited for the Khurasan expedition comprised, besides Rajputs, a large 
number of foreigners. Amir Nauroz, the son-in-law of Tarmashirin, came 
from Transoxiana with his troops, while other Mongol and Afghan leaders, 
like Isma‘il Afghan, Gul Afghani, Shahu Afghan and Hulajun Khan came to 
India to join this army ** Shihabuddin al-‘Umari informs us that the Sultan’s 
army consisted of Turks, Khitais, Persians and Indians." An army drawn 
from so many countries was a new experiment in the military history of the 
Delhi Sultanate.?? According to Ibn Battuta, the Sultan used to send fone 
Sayyid Abul Hasan ‘Ibadi to Iraq and Khurasan to make purchases of wea- 
pons, besides other things.” 


Thus driven by his dynamic spirit, Muhammad bin Tughluq made the 
first serious effort to resolve the contradictions arising out of the static 
attitude of the Muslim religious classes which refused to be influenced by any 
spirit of ijfihád, and the realities of the Indian situation which demanded 
bold measures to widen the base of the government in the interest of its sQa- 
bility and ın pursuance of its expansionist policies. He strove to realize two 
objectives: to bridge the gulf between the requirements of religion and State 
so far as the Muslims were concerned and to bridge the gulf between the 
State and the non-Muslims so far as the Hindus were concerned. It was 
an effort fraught with almost revolutionary possibilities. The ‘ulama who 
had earlier during the reign of Ghiyathuddin Tughluq refused to consider a 
simple problem like sama‘ (mystic music) afresh in the light of the basio 
sources of Islamic law and had insisted on a verdict of Imam Abu Hanifa" to 
resolve the controversy, could hardly accept his approach which they dubbed 
as tahkimat-i mujaddid and awamir al mukhtara‘ ?? and started maligning him. 
The asháb-1 din rose against him; the Muslim chiefs of Sehwan resented the 
appointment of a Hindu governor ; Adil Shah killed Bhiran as he did not like 
to work as subordinate to a Hindu; the ‘ulama resented the patronage given 
to foreign scholars ; the mystics opposed his policy of forcing them to accept 
government jobs; the rural classes looked askance at his agrarian measures. 
The Sultan had hoped that cooperation of the Indo-Muslim religious classes 
and the nobility reorganized on a broad Indian pattern, would help him in 
carrying through his extra-Indian schemes. But failure of the Khurasan and 
the Qarachil expeditions upset his calculations completely and he was forced 
to concentrate all his energies on the Indian situation. His revolutionary , 
ideas and policies excited an endless chain of rebellions which kept him, 
running from one part of the country to another and he sadly confessed : “My 
country has become diseased.””” It was not merely the frustration of a» 
despot but the failure of an idealist to resolve the complexities of the Indian 
situation in a fundamental way. 
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Firuz Shah was aware of the sources of his predecessor’s troubles. He 
lacked the courage and the vision needed to push his predecessor’s policies 
to their logical conclusion. Security lay in effecting a retreat. He started 
his reign by obtaining letters of forgiveness from those who had suffered 
during Muhammad bin Tughluq’s reign?’ and reversed his policy towards 
the ‘ulama, the mystics, and the nobility. He encouraged the study of figh 
to counter the earlier move at developing the spirit of free inquiry and ijtihad. 
Determined to placate orthodox public opinion he consulted the ,ulama on 
imposition and remission of taxes. If the Figh-i Firuz Shahi, compiled under 
the orders of the Sultan, can be taken to represent the view-point of the 
ruler, it must be accepted that in the matter of civil rights the Firuzi govern- 
ment was not inclined to make any discrimination between a Muslim and a 
non-Muslim (dh:mmi). Demolition of ancient temples was considered illegal ; 
a non-Muslim could not be forced to pay KAaraj on residential houses; he 
became owner of waste land which he brought under cultivation; a non-Muslim 
creditor had the same rights in enforcing his claims on a Muslim debtor as a 
Muslim creditor; if a Muslim committed the murder of a non-Muslim he 
had to pay the same compensation money (diyat) which he was expected to 
pay to a Muslim ; if a non-Muslim transformed land adjoining his house into a 
garden, he had to pay, like Muslims, ‘ushy and not kharaj. These were 
accepted principles of fígh which had perhaps come down from earlier regimes 
and Fıruz Shah did not interfere with them. But by imposing the jiziya on 
the &rahmans, he negatived completely the spirit of his predecessor's policy.”" 
His Futuhüt was, in fact, a manifesto inscribed on the walls of the Jama‘ 
Masjid of Delhi to announce his commitment to traditional religious thinking 
and his determination to root out every deviation whether in the field of 
religion or of politics. Nawahun?? and Ahmad Bihari*? were not individuals 
wlso were executed : these were movements which were suppressed. Expan- 
sionism could not go hand in hand with this policy and had to be abandoned 
ir? favour of pacifism and retreat. 


Muhammad bin Tughluq had to face a number of rebellions organized 
by his Muslim officers, but there was no insurrection of the Hindu officers in 
his service. While the Sultan's co-religionists condemned him as a second 
Yazid,? his Hindu contemporaries referred to him as ‘the mighty Saka 
Lord’? and included him among saints.!!! The broad base that Muhammad 
bin Tughluq had given to the State kept him on the throne despite the rebel- 
lions that raised their head like dragon's teeth in every direction; Firuz 
Shah's change of policy led to his abdication and loss of territories to the 
Sultanate. But, if on one side Firuz Shah's policies had the effect of narrow- 
ing down the base of the State, his attitude towards mystics and their khünqahs 
neutralized the effects of Ibn Taimiya’s ideology and paved the way for the 
counter ideology of Ibn ‘Arabi to flourish 197 [t was a paradoxical situation, 
but during the centuries that followed Ibn ‘Arabi’s thought held the ground 
and received a temporary set-back when Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi Mujaddid-i 
f\f-1 Thani challenged it on the basis of his mystic experience Asa working 
idea in social life wahdat-ul-wujud (pantheism—the corner-stone of Ibn “Arabı”s 
mystical thought) meant liquidation of barriers between man and man and 
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the development of an attitude which treated all men as ‘children of God on 
earth.’ İn the centuries that followed it found a powerful expression in the 
teachings of many eminent Indian saints. Shah Muhibbullah of Allahabad 
(ob./648), who was known as Ibn ‘Arabi Thani (the second Ibn ‘Arabi) on 
account of his deep insight into the works of the great mystic, declared in 
no unequivocal terms: 


“Justice requires that the thought of the welfare of men should 
be uppermost in the minds of the rulers, so that the people might be 
protected from the tyranny of officials It does not matter if one is a 
believer or a non-believer. All human beings are the creatures of 
God. If one has such a feeling, he will not differentiate between a 
believer and a non-believer and will show sympathy and consideration 
towards both, It is in the Qur'àn and the Futuhat has elucidated it 
that the Prophet was sent as a mercy unto all mankind."'!*? 


This approach was fully in keeping with Muhammad bin Tughluq’s 
attitude and policies, but working under the impact of Ibn Taimiya’s move- 
ment for reform and regeneration of Muslim society, he could not derive 
any ideological strength from the teachings of Ibn ‘Arabi. Firuz Shah’s 
religious thinking was influenced neither by Ibn Taimiya nor by Ibn ‘Arabi 
His was a rigid juristic approach which had hardly any scope for ijtihád 
under new conditions. ? ° 


From what has been briefly stated above about the attitude and policies 
of the Sultans during the fourteenth century, the essence of Muslim political 
thought may be thus presented: 


‘Alauddin Khalji pursued his policies as political expediency demanded. 
The day he gave up the idea of ‘founding a new religion,’ he also decided not 
to meddle in religion. Muhammad bin Tughluq attempted to remove the 
gulf between the obligations of a ruler towards his co-religionists and” the 
vast mass of non-Muslim population by weaving the two obligations into a 
pattern. He failed. Firuz Shah’s reign registered a reaction: exclusive 
emphasis on his obligations as a Muslim king and disregard of the Indian 
situation. 


The failure of Muhammad bin Tughluq's efforts to bring religious law 
in harmony with the Indian situation and the failure of Firuz Shah to solve 
the problems of the Indian situation through application of traditional reli- 
gious law gave birth to the view (as expressed by Barani in his Paidwa) that 
the political structure of the Sultanate could not be sustained through S/Zar?' at 
laws. Barani was bold enough to declare that State-lavvs (dawab7t) could not 
be framed in consonance with the Shari'at; but he could not muster up enough 
courage to say that a new ‘ilm-i kalám and a new spirit of ijtihad was called 
for to remove these contradictions. But in saying so he would have endorsed 
the thought and actions of Muhammad bin Tughluq—something which 
changed circumstances did not permit. ə 


Both personal religious leanings and the exigencies of the political situa- 
tion determined the attitude of the rulers towards the institution of khilafat 
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and the need for caliphal recognition of authority. The fact that even after 
the fall of the Abbasid Caliphate the Sultans continued to call themselves 
‘lieutenants of the Caliph’ shows that the institution had a place in the 
religious consciousness of the Muslims. But it was more a fiction than a 
reality. Mubarak Khalji declared himself as the khalifa; Muhammad bin 
Tughluq showed excessive attachment to the khalifa both out of conviction 
and as a political expedient; Firuz called himself Khahfa-+ Khalifatw’lah 
and waived his claims over the Deccan on the ground that the khalifa had 
recommended it. But if the moral prestige of the khalifa was so great that 
Muhammad bin Tughluq could use it for silencing opposition to his autho- 
rity, one can legitimately ask: how was it that there was no public objection 
to Mubarak's claim to kkslafat ?!%* 


Ifreligion could not be made the guiding principle in matters of 
administration, what were the religious obligations of a Sultan in his personal 
life? Darani was prepared to condone religious lapses in a Sultan's behaviour 
provided “he protected and promoted the Muslim religion ” This protection 
of the faith was linked up in his mind with enforcement of religious obliga- 
tions like prayers, fasts, zakat, haj—and the institution of 2//:s45 which 
covered stern measures against tavern-keepers, prostitutes, ¢arabads, etc. and 
the teaching of philosophy. He considered a ‘king’s falling into sinfulness 
irrelevant to the functioning of the government.’ But Barani was not support- 
ed by the medieval public opinion in these views. No doubt ihktisab was 
looked upon as an important function of the State and a distinguished four- 
teenth tentury 'a/im, Diauddin Sunnami, had explained its basic principles 
in his Nisab-ul Ihtisáb and the duties of the government in that regard, it 
was generally believed that the personal religious life of a Sultan could not 
fail to influence the life of the people 175 A ruler himself sunk in wine and 
venery could not be expected to create an atmosphere conducive to the 
moral well-being of society Though “Alauddin did not offer prayers regu- 
larly, his machinery of ihtisab functioned successfully because he himself set an 
example of total abstinence and morality in private life. Mubarak did not 
abrogate “Alauddin”s prohibitionary measures!?$ but his example determined 
the behaviour of the nobles and the people. Khusrau told the Sultan “A 
king should not be drunk, nor should he pursue the path of pleasure. He 
is the guardian of the people and if a herdsman is drunk, his herd finds a 
place in the stomach of the wolf.^07 


Dispensation of justice was considered to be the very raison d'etre for 
the existence of the institution of kingship 195 **Kineship can co-exist with 
infidelity but not with injustice," remarks Barani. Muhammad bin Tughlug 
was keen on being called ‘adil (the just one)— as was his contemporary 
Hkhanid Sultan Abu Sa'id—and had given the name of ‘Adilabad to his 
fortress in Delhi. When he found anybody questioning his quality of ‘adi, 
he flew into rage.!? His coins had the inscription: “If there was no Sultan, 
people would devour each other."!!! In cases between one individual and 
another the government administered even-handed justice, but in matters 
between the State and the individual, political expediency rather than prin- 
ciples of justice inspired their decisions. But if Ibn Dattuta's report that 
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the Sultan had appeared in the court of a gög? when a complaint was made 
against him by a Hindu noble! is correct, Muhammad bin Tughluq’s 
anxiety to establish the highest standards of justice cannot bedenied Noth- 
ing could demonstrate better to his Hindu subjects their equality and security 
in the eyes of the law. However, in dealing with a rebel, a Sultan’s wrath 
rarely knew any moral or religious restraints. 


People blamed a Sultan for scarcity, famine and starvation. “If an old 
woman went to sleep without food, the Sultan would be questioned on the Day 
of judgement''!!?——was the popular belief The object of state laws was con- 
sidered to be creation of such conditions that nobody died of starva- 
tion.!? Measures against regrating and hoarding therefore met with public 
approbation. “Alauddin”s regulations about state-monopoly and thtikar 
(hoarding), despite their harshness, were generally appreciated by the people 
and even foreigners like Shamsuddin Turk and Rashiduddin Fadlullah praised 
the prosperity of hisreign. During the time of Firuz Shah, the ‘sama, obviously 
under the pressure of vested interests, criticized even limited state involvement 
in the control and supply of goods.! The two fourteenth century malfuzat— 
Surur us-Sudur and Straj ul-Hidáya representing the Chishti and the Suhrawardi 
mystic traditions, are unanimous in condemning thiikay (hoarding) and the 
muhtakir (hoarder). 


Muhammad bin Tughluq took upon himself the responsibility of supply- 
ing the ration to the people when conditions became hard for them "5 When 
Ibn Khaldun came to know about distribution of foodgrains in Delhi for six 
months, this appeared so unusual to him that he put no credence on the 
statement of Ibn Battuta.!!$ 


During this famine the Sultan ordered the digging of wells outside the 
capital and provided the people with seeds and money for cultivation This 
was a sort of experiment in state-farming. It appears that the Sultan did*not 
succeed in it and resorted to the other alternative of contract-cultivation. He 
formulated regulations (asalib), created a separate department diwan-i ahnır 
kohi, divided the country into agricultural units (dairas), advanced loans and 
directed the peasants about the crops to be sown. But this was not appreciated 
by the cultivators and, as Barani puts it: '"The money they got seemed to 
them the price of their blood "! Such experiments, whatever the justifica- 
tion for them, were deemed to be an undue interference in the cultivator's 
freedom and adversely affected the interests of the intermediaries also Firuz 
realized that in dealing with the agrarian problems the State should not 
interfere with the peasant's freedom to sow and reap his harvests. He pro- 
vided irrigation facilities by construction of canals and charged a haqq-i sharb 
with the concurrence of the 'ulama 


A strong government could control any aspect of individual or com- 
munity life, could regulate supply and demand of essential commodities, 
impose market control, restrict free social intercourse, but interference in 
religious life was resented. The freedom of the Hindus to bow beforetheir idöls 
and blow their conches in the imperial city of Delhı115 was never interfewed 
with, though an orthodox section of the ‘w/ama, in utter disregard of the decision 
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taken by the Arabs of Sind to give full religious freedom to the Hindus, pleaded 
for stopping these practices. ‘Alauddin could enforce all his measures curtailing 
freedom of the people without any fear of opposition, but when he thought 
of interfering in religious life, “Ala-ul Mulk warned him against mass resent- 
ment that was bound to follow such measures. “Prophets have been kings 
but no king has been a Prophet,"!!? he told the Sultan 


At a time when rapid religious change was taking place in the Ilkhanid 
lands and the conversion of Ghazan Khan to Islam in 1295 had accelerated 
the process of this change and Ghazan Khan had told his Buddhist subjects: 
“Let those among you who wish it, return to India, to Kashmir or Tibet,”"?" 
the attitude of the Delhi Sultans towards the problem may be read in Jalal- 
uddin Khalji’s interest in Alghu's conversion to Islam and the Sultan's 
readiness to give his daughter in marriage to him.?! He established their 
colonies at Ghiyathpur, Indrapat and Kilugarhi which became known as 
Mughalpura But ‘Alauddin found them an incongruous and rebellious 
entity and got rid of them through mass massacres.!?? 


The Sultans realized that without identity with the Indian situation and 
participation of the Hindus in the administration of the country no stable 
political structure could be built up. "The process of Indianization—which 
meant a broad base for the State—was, however, beset with certain inherent 
complexities. While it paved the way for expansion of the Empire, it 
weakened the main core of the governing class by destroying its homogeneity 
and compactness. And alternatively, if the core was strengthened, the 
Empire shrank in its dimensions. A situation in which the two could be 
made complementary to each other was not forthcoming. It needed on one 
side inculcation of a sense of identity with the political system in the non- 
Myslim population so as to ensure the loyalty ofthe non-Muslim ruling class 
to the ruling dynasty, and on the other, development of an attitude of religious 
tolerance in Muslim religious classes and acceptance of the non-Muslim 
governing class by the Muslim nobility as partners in a common venture, 
One depended on the other and unless the rulers succeeded in creating a 
proper atmosphere there was no possibility of giving a broad base to the State 
and simultaneously keeping the governing class compact and loyal. Vested 
interests—religious, political and economic—stood in the way and frustrated 
the efforts.  Barani represents in his Fat@wa the view-point of those vested 
interests which failed to realize the needs of the Indian situation. His com- 
mitment to these interests was too deep to make him realize that without 
extensive Hindu participation government could not be run in India. To 
give a philosophic veneer to his apparently unjustifiable and unreal approach, 
Barani made a distinction between the ‘high born’ and the ‘low born’ and 
propounded his ‘doctrine of contradictions’ to uphold his theories ‘Alauddin 
had taken the first step in that direction, Muhammad bin Tughlug adopted 
it as the guiding principle of his administrative policy Besides other 
measures referred to before, his organization of amtrdn-1 sadah, in which large 
numbers of Hindus were involved as chaudhris, mutasarrifs, patwaris, sayhangs, 
balahar, khut, etc , was also an attempt in the same direction Whatever the 
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nature of opposition to this policy, obviously it was the broad base of his 
government and the loyalty of a nucleus of nobility which made it possible 
for him to face all revolts and keep the administration going. 


The Indian 'u/ama of the fourteenth century, though deeply engrossed 
in juristic studies, singularly lacked in the spirit of ijtihdd. They failed to 
define the position of religious law with reference to the status of the Hindus 
and the nature of the Sultanate in Islamic polity. That a scholar of Dia- 
uddin Barani’s stature and eminence should go on repeating that adminis- 
tration could not be carried on according to the laws of shart‘at shows that 
taglid had limited the vision of the contemporary ‘ulama, who were not 
prepared to think afresh the basic problems of religion and politics. They 
compiled a number of books on f/qh?? which may be considered monuments 
of their industry, but not of their dynamism and realistic appraisal of the 
situation. Their thought rotated within the framework of earlier classical 
literature on figh which needed fresh interpretation in the light of the exigen- 
cies of the Indian situation They wanted verdicts of Imam Abu Hanifa 
and not a recourse to Qur'àn or Sunnah for fresh formulation of the religious 
law to answer the needs of the time. The sufis displayed greater dynamism 
and awareness of the Indian situation and sought to bridge the gulf be- 
tween the Muslims and the non-Muslims by throwing their khangahs open 
to all sorts of people—Hindus and Muslims—and by propounding a revolu- 
tionary concept of religion which identified it with the service of mankind "?“ 
The rulers however could not take advantage of this atmosphere created by 
the sufis. 


The imperial slave-household had been an important prop of the politi- 
cal power of the Ilbarites Later the situation changed. Firuz attempted to 
recruit a large number of slaves but the institution had, by that time, outlived 
its utility Recruitment of slaves from India only limited the effectiveness 
of the institution and made the slaves amenable to local pressures and 
influences. Barani was constrained to remark that there were definité 
disadvantages “in collecting slaves and keeping them together." He summed 
up the position in these words: ““Slave revolt 1s a great menace and causes 
anxiety and dread. Also tt is a long time since wise men have framed the 
proverb: it is difficult to put out a household fire."!?* And Barani was not 
wrong, for in the years that followed the slaves played a very destructive 
role. 


But there was one more factor which encouraged slaves and other officers 
te fish in the troubled waters and try to carve out independent principalities 
Maslim political thought during the fourteenth century had rejected the 
earlier view that members of any particular dynasty had the exclusive right 
to rule. "We loyally obey whoever occupies the throne””1?6 became the 
general attitude—an attitude which Babur criticised as ruinous to the stability 
of the State This attitude paved the way for rebellions, abdications and led, 
to erosion of political authority Any political adventurer with the necessary 
military strength or local support could try his luck, so much so that evene 
a mystic family succeeded in establishing its government in Multan,"? 
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The attitude of the common man towards any change of government 
seems to have been one of indifference so long as it did not directly affect him. 
Ifa Sultan ensured cheap bread and peaceful conditions they attributed 
supernatural powers to him. People went to the grave of ‘Alauddin Khalji 
and tied threads there for the fulfilment of their desires 78 The Chishti 
mystics kept aloof from the state, refused to accept jagirs, declined invita- 
tions to visit the court and turned down offers of government posts.? The 
Chishti attitude towards the necessity of state is neatly epitomized in a 14th 
century malfuz wherein it is said: “The qadi is for the wicked one. What 
has he got to do with the pious?'"? It is rarely that a ruling monarch is 
mentioned in a contemporary malfuz. If any dead Sultan 1s referred to, his 
wars, campaigns or political struggles are ignored. Iltutmish’s construction 
of Haud-1 Shamsi'?! which provided water to scarcity areas and “AlAuddin”s 
cheapness of commodities which made it possible for every beggar to have 
one or two quilts,?? are praised “As you are so shall be your rulers,?!?? said 
Shaikh Nasiruddin Chiragh, while his spiritual mentor told people that if a 
tyrant was placed over them, they should pray for divine mercy for their own 
sins,^^ “The Suhrawardi attitude, in keeping with their general approach to 
politics, was more in favour of the Sultans Sayyid Jalaluddin Bukhari 
declared that defiance of royal authority—openly or secretly—was not 
permitted. “On the Day of Judgement," he told his audience, “people 


(who defy) would be subjected to severe punishment (ce lie) The 


Prophet has said ‘whoever obeys the Sultan, obeys Allah'.'5 Amir Khusrau, 
though a courtier, could not resist the urge to express his feelings against the 
destruction wrought by the Khalji armies in the Deccan, and he summed up 
in a few words his assessment of Khalil deeds, in the south: “Next you saw 
bones on the Earth "5 In his elegy on the death of ‘Alauddin Khalji he 
thus registered his reaction to the spirit of Khalji imperialism : 
2 V. 5$ lə ə) gi Aib A) Oi ee 3 5 ol oi € - | 
(Why conquer so many realms and cities when you caunot get more 
than four yards of land for your grave?) 


Muhammad bin Tughluq 1s not referred to in the Khair ul-Majalis, but 
brief critical references to his treatment of Shaikh Nasiruddin Chiragh are 
found in the Jawame‘ ul-Kalum and the Siyar ul-Auliya — It is significant that 
references to him in the Sarür us-Sadür are complimentary, perhaps because 
this mystic family had the unique distinction of having matrimonial relations 
with the Sultan. 


It is futile to expect from medieval writers any detailed discussion of 
the circumstances under which rebellion against a ruler is justified, but oblique 
references, interspersed in diverse types of discussions, reveal their thinking on 
the subject. Sayyid Alı Hamadani discusses obligations which a ruler owes to 
his people, and developing his theme quotes traditions of the Prophet in 
Which outspokenness before a tyrant is considered as the highest act of 
religious devotion and the status of a man punished for opposing an unjust 
Sultan is given a higher place than that of a martyr (shahid).?? Dia-i Nakhsabi 
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uses the medium of anecdotes to criticizé the actions of the Sultans and in 
fact this was a popular practice in those days of monarchical institutions to 
speak their mind through stories and fables. ‘Isami, of all the historians of 
the fourteenth century, was confronted with a concrete situation: to justify 
Bahmanid rebellion against Muhammad bin Tughluq. He, therefore, brings 
all sorts of charges of tyranny, irreligiousness and heresy against the Tughluq 
Sultan. The following verses sound like a charter of indictment and a 
fatwa of rebellion against the Sultan: 


o? el) öl c ze S 5 o? ela cu 093 uM e 
CE ub cl Hə Lai thai Sr eal Oly, Que 4 
"RENE 33 27 oy Cl 4&0 ə eH. 2n] Jl 
at yə cy? dəl 39) 23)3 — ne $4 et) 4 zo» | Ail E 
à zm La aw £o “vəl ə. ul ləsi ya 4—— 42 ce e, 
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tele Jal gil zi ə ell |, Le əf Qə 


[The Emperor who is a friend of the mean and an enemy of the 
Faith has completely abandoned the path of Islam. 

Everyone high or low is annoyed with him and a rebellion of the country 
against him is justified. 

The Shari‘at has decreed his bloodshed and hearts are disgusted because 
of his deceit. 

The gadis have issued a fatwa to kill him: Destiny had slammed the 
door of salvation against him. 

He has revolted against the principles of Islam and has allied himself 
with the community of k3/77s. 2 
He has stopped the customary call for prayers and the believers are 
suffering at his hands day and night. ə 
He has given up the Friday congregational prayer and participates in 

Hindu festivals. 
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He has taken the jogis into confidence and has planted into his heart 
love for the Aafir's faith. 

Few muftis see eye to eye with him and hardly anyone of them concurs 
with him without abasing himself. 

In every province are loud cries against his tyranny; and war on him 
is considered lawful according to every school of thought. 

Towards the close of his reign I am told that bloodthirsty king of impure 
faith crushed many rebel contingents and seized their banners. 

He followed in the footsteps of Dahhak and has ever lived like a trea- 
cherous person."] 


Distortion and misrepresentation could not go further and religious fvelyags 
could not be exploited in a worse manner than this. However, this Is the 
only expression of the feelings of rebellion, sustained by reference to fatwas, 
in the history of the Delhi Sultanate. Unfortunately no text of the fatwa of 
qadis has survived to give us an idea of the way Muhammad bin Tughluq's 
execution was justified by the 'ulama. 


Though religious thinkers like Barani and rulers like Jalaluddin Khalji 
and Firuz Tughluq thought that execution of only the apostate, the murderer 
and the one guilty of adultery is permitted in sari at, in actual practice, the 
e"ulers igflicted capital punishments for crimes against the state, Balban, 
‘Alauddin Khalji and Muhammad bin Tughluq were known for their 
merciless executions But while Balban and 'Alauddin Khalji never bothered 
about the laws of sharz‘at in this regard, Muhammad bin Tughluq always 
sought juristic sanction for his executions. Four muftis were all the time 
present at his court and whenever any accused was brought in, the Sultan 
placed the matter before them saying: “If any of the accused is unjustly 
killed, and you fail to speak the truth on his behalf, you shall be held res- 
ponsible for his blood," but the Sultan mostly defeated them in argument. 
Yahya Sirhindi very significantly remarks :!?? 


calo fa ges b fie die elo Tope E nal gələ ppt cale, yy! 


(Whether the motive for this consideration for the skari‘at was to give 


relief to the people, or there was some other purpose behind it, is not 
known.) 


Only once was trial by ordeal mentioned at the court of Jalaluddin Khalji, 
but the idea was rejected as being against the shari‘at laws 179 Punishment 
of families for crimes of individuals was a contravention of Islamic law, but 
‘Alauddin Khalji resorted to it regardless of all religious restrictions. 


Barring ‘Alauddin Khalji's discussion with Oadi Mughith and that too in 
a different context, there is hardly any reference to discussion of taxition 
polacy in the light of the shar?'at till the time of Fıruz Shah. When Firuz 
Shah thought of imposing a tax necessitated by the expenditure incurred on 
providing irrigation facilities, he obtained the approval of the ‘zlama. 
Though he claims in his Futuhat that he brought the revenue administration 
in line with the shari‘at laws, it is hardly credible that he gould bring about 
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such a fundamental change in the structure and machinery of taxation. | 
is however recorded that in remission of certain taxes he was guided by th 
views of the 'ulama and the sufis. A malfuz of Sayyid Jalaluddin Bukhaı 
Makhdum-i Jahanian contains a criticism of the taxes!^! which Firuz Sha 
is reported to have abolished later. 


Surveyed as a whole, the fourteenth century forms a watershed in th 
history of Muslim political thought in India. It was during this period th: 
the Turkish State transformed itself into an Indo-Muslim State and starte 
moving in the direction of an Indian State. ‘The general impression that th 
process of Indianization of the statecraft was initiated by Akbar is not wai 
ranted by facts. “Alauddin Khalji saw clearly the contours of a broad-base: 
polity as a sine qua non for his expansionist policies, Muhammad bin Tughlu 
developed it further. Of all the Sultans of Delhi; Muhammad bin Tughlu 
was inspired by a spirit of ij/ihád in tackling some of the fundamental prc 
blems of religion and politics in India. His deep insight into the Islami 
religious sciences,!^^ his intimate contact with the Arab world, his predilec 
tion for the movement of Ibn Taimiya, his deep faith in the Khzlafut, h 
pride 1n calling himself 'Reviver of the Traditions of the Last ofthe Prophet 
show that he looked to the early Arab traditions for guidance and wante 
to articulate the same spirit of original thinking and fresh interpretatio 
which had characterized the early Arabs. The traditions of kifgship an 
royalty as developed in ‘Ajam, which had attracted other Sultanseof Delh: 
had little fascination for him. He looked to the orthodox Caliphs rathe 
than the heroes of Persia for guidance and inspiration in his political lift 
In fact he stands closer to the early traditions of Islamic polity than an 
other Sultan of Delhi. This made a fundamental difference in his approac. 
to the problems of religion and politics in contemporary life. The spirit c 
his administration seems to have been deeply inspired by the traditions lai 
down by the Omayyad rulers of Sind who were quick to decide, ın 4 spiri 
of 4jfihád, about the religious status of the Hindus, their fullest participation i 
administration and absolute religious freedom in constructing temples an 
following their religious practices. Besides, Muhammad bin Tughluq’ 
efforts to so reconstruct the Muslim religious thought as to bring the ‘ulame 
the sufis and the governing classes together and inspire them by a commo 
ideal was a bold step and could give a new orientation to Muslim polity 1 
India. Perhaps no other Sultan of India made such a bold, all-embracin 
and sincere effort to resolve the contradictions in Muslim political thinkin 
and the exigencies of the Indian situation and the role of a Muslim ruler i 
India as Muhammad bin Tughluq did. 


But very often historical processes unfold themselves as a see-saw o 
action and reaction. After Muhammad bin Tughluq the direction wa 
changed by Firuz Shah Tughluq, but later the process was picked up ein th 
provincial kingdoms. The latter part of the fifteenth century saw the tria 
of these principles on regional level The provincial governments ehblistec 
the support of local elements and sought to give as broad a base to thei 
pelitical systems as was compatible with circumstances. In the sixteent] 
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entury all these political experiments paved the way for the Empire of 

\kbar which came very near resolving the contradictions inherent in the 

ituation, but Akbar's religious experiments!^* provoked other reactions 

vhich created other problems and pushed back the process. 
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(The contemporary chronicler Minhaj makes no mention of such a reply) 
Bughra Khan told bis son Kaiqubad— 


18 Oi ol dy A eo əl cele AAS ela d Gad ys 

a Q4 - Vn gə zi St ul lbs cu» us Ae gy 
Qir'àn-us Sa'dain, p. 115. 
Kaiqubad wrote back to him: 

emi 680 35 eS 334 89 7 45 aU el a-c A 
(Qir anuş-Sa"dain, p. 118). 
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Rashiduddin Fadlullah had property in India also 1s confirmed by his Wasiyat Namah. 
(29) Wassaf, Tajziyat al-Amsar wa Tazjiyat al- A'sar, p. 528 
(30) Barani, Tarikh, p. 310. 
(31) Nuh Sipihr, ed. Wahid Mirza, p. 163. 
(32) Tughluq Namah, pp 118-119, Baranı, p. 411. 
(33) Tughlug Namah, pp 56-57. 
(34) He refers to Yusuf Sufi, Qatla Khan, Shaista Khan, Khidr Khan and others as strong 
 “Süpporters of Khusrau Khan. Referring to Muslim soldiers in the army of Khusrau 
Khan, the poet observes 
” (p. 112) lek b Obl ole ^ Coleen ƏTİ, səsə oLur 
According to Baranı consideration of worldly gains kept many nobles by the side of 
Khusrau Khan. (Tarikh, pp 412-413). Malik Talbagh who was given a slap on his 
face by Mubarak Khalji for speaking ill of Khusrau Khan (Barani p. 401) became a 
strong supporter of Khusrau after bis rise to power (Barani, p 420). 


$5) Tughluq Namah, p 93 Ghazi Malik was supported by the Khokars (Tughlug Namah, 
p. 128), Amir Khusrau thus describes (p. 128) the position and role of Ghazi Malik's 
forces : 


ə öh yə geyə s jS le dys dy Moly ws” pKa à 
35 e oS PX Ae 45 Ee 2J - daz Ələs J Old a 
(36) [t was perbaps on this account that Ghazi Malik did not press matters to the extreme in 
dealing with the nobles who had supported Khusrau Khan He adopted a policy in 
which they could return to his side without having to fight desperately for saving 
their necks He expressed his sorrow at the death of some nobles who had fought for 
Khusrau Khan. When his soldiers brought the head of Qatla Khan (Tughlug Namah, 
p. 96) he could not help expressing his grief. He personally nursed a noble Tamar 
who was seriously wounded in the battle. Tughlug Namah, pp. 101-102. 


“ It 1s significant that ‘Ain ul-Mulk Mahru who, according to Ibn B ittuta, belonged ” 


to the Indian section of the nobility (RiA/a, TI, p 67), supported Khusrau and got the 
xi title of “Alam Khan (Barani, p. 410), He was readily taken back into the service of the 
Sultanate by Ghiyathuddin. 


-— - 
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(37) Tarikh, p. 409. Looking at these political developments in a different context, Barani 
blamed *Alàuddin for establishing the regicidal tradition (p. 408). 


(38) Amir Khusrau says about Yaklakhi who was made governor of Samana by Mubarak 
Khalil, 
2 a Uç ye) oes B 24 Ol. S d» 93429 JAD am 
Tughluq Namah, p. 68. Baranı calls Khusrau Khan *'an irreligious slave boy." (p. 4111). 
(39) For the role of “z/ama during the Khalyt and Tughluq periods see, Nizami Salatin-i 
Delhi kay madhhabi rujhanat, Delbi, 1958. 
(40) Barani, p. 245. 


(41) Baranı, Tarikh, pp. 467, 470. 

(42) See Maktubat-i Shaikh Sharafuddin Yahya Muneri, Newal Kishore, 1315 A.H., p. 24 et 
seq ; Maktubatei Ashrafi, (Letters of Syed Ashraf Jahangir Simnani), MS, Letter No. 73. 
See also Nizami, Religion and Politics in India during the Thirteenth Century, pp. 57, 
175-76. 

(43) Ibn Battuta informs us (p. 70) that one of the disciples of Ibn Taimuya, “Abdul “Aziz 
Ardbili, had visited the court of Muhammad bin Tughlug and the Sultan was so deeply 
impressed by him that he had kissed his feet ın the durbar. 

(44) Barani, Tarikh, pp. 491-93; see also, Rihla, Cairo ed., 1928, II, p. 43; Qasa'id-i 
Badr-i Chach, pp. 14-15; Sirat-i Firuz Shahi, Bankipur MS. 

(45) Sirat-i Firuz Shahi, f. 139. 

(46) Barani, Tarikh, p. 492. 

‘Isami 1s unfair to the Sultan when he charges him of stopping prayers out of his 
irreligious attitude. Futuh us-Salatin, p. 515. ö 

(47) Barani, Tarikh, p. 495. 

(48) Barani, Tarikh, p. 493. 

Firuz Shah reintroduced their names in. Khutba (Futuhat, Aligarh ed., p. 5) on the 
ground that they had rendered great services to the cause of Islam. 

(49) Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, pp. 211-215. 

(50) Rihla, M, p 52. 

(51) Masalik ul-Absar, English tr. Otto Spies, p. 52. 

(52) Rihla, II, p 52. 


(53) Siyar ul-Auliya, p 196. 
It is interesting to note that his contemporary Ilkhanid Sultan, Abu Said, also had 
similar ideas. He wrote to him in a letter: 


PAR CEP ela? een how ced öz” (ə ly uz.) “AZƏ oul s aul 3 cll 4 
Bayad-i Tayuddin Wazir, Danıshgah-i Isfahan, p 410, R 
(54) Rihla, YI, pp 61, 56, 
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(55) Rihla, II, p. 9. 
(56) Rihla, Il, p. 54; see also Khair ul-Majalis (Introduction), p. 55. 
(57) Siyar ul-Auliya, p. 196 
(58) See Medieval India—A Miscellany, Vol. I, Nızamı, Some Documents to Muhammad 
bin Tughlug, p. 307. The Sultan gave another daughter in marriage to Maulana Yusuf, 
Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, p. 98. He gave his sisters also 1n marriage to religious men. 
Rihla, II, p. 49. , 
(59) Siyar ul-Auliya, p. 273. The Sultan must have developed some serious misapprehensions 
about the nature and objectives of the mystic movement. In response to his 
request, Shaikh Sharafuddin Yahya Muneri wrote two volumes on mysticism. It 
appears that perhaps he was not fully satisfied with this work and when he requested 
for more, the Shaikh wrote back to him, “As much of it as could be given the 
shape of words, I have already written and you have acknowledged receipt of twe 
volumes. But who in this world has ever written that part which words cannot 
contain, and how can [ attempt it? The only answer that [ can give to you is that 
he who has not been promoted in the way of Path would not know the Reality and he 
who 1s deprived of the real mystical norm will never know anything. Nothing 
further” It 1s significant that in this letter the saint has addressed the Sultan as 
e ‘dear brother." Maktubat-i Sharafuddin Ahmad Munert,MS No 1294 Khuda 
e Bakhsh Library, f. 216a-b. For English translation of this letter, Mahdi Husain, 
Tughluq Dynasty, pp. 622-24 
(60) His letter to Abu Sa‘id shows his concern in the matter. See Bayad-i Tayuddin 
Wazir, pp 406-7. 
e (61) Masalik ul-Absar (Eng), p. 18. Hamd ullah Mustaufi writes ‘‘Its greatest city is 
Delhi capital of the Sultan A city of almost equal size is Duwirgir (Dawlata- 
. bad)”. Nuzhat, p. 255, Fora detailed discussion of the circumstances in whieh 
this Deccan experiment was made, see Nizam in Comprehensive History of India, 
Vol. V, pp 506-515. 
(62) Baranı says: “the 1dolaters and shushriks, called kharayis and dhimmus, were given rich 
dresses, fine horses and flags and were raised to high offices of the state.” Fatdwda-t 
Jahandari (Eng. tr), pp. 46-47. 


(63) Rıhla, VI, p: 5. 

(64) Epigraphia Indica (Supp ), 1967, p. 12. 
(65) Baranı, p. 505. 

(66) Barani, Tarikh, p. 501. 

(67) Barani, p. 505. 


e 
(68) Futuh us-Salatin, p 606. Sayyid Muhammad Gisu Daraz of Gulbarga once observed 
7 that the Sultan thought lıke thıs. 


4i y Li 1 E ala, | J 4m jb bj ejl se “İS ya oe 9 ae ola! $ ob»e 3 2 y 4” 
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Jawamai' ul-Kalim, p. 176). “I should collect round me all Hindus and slaves (‘who 
also are 1n reality Hindus’) so that they do not express their revulsion at whetever 
I order them” (parenthesis contains the saint’s own assessment of the nature of 
slaves). | 


(69) Futuh us-Salatin, p. 515; Rihla, IT, p. 199. 

(70) See Comprehensive History of India, Vol. V, pp. 494-95. 
(71) Futuh us-Salatin, p: 515. 

(72) Baranı, p. 485, “Isümı, p 472. 


(73) Imperial Gazetteer, XIV, p. 88: Gazetteer of Karauli, p 26, as cited in Tughluq 
Dynasty, pp 112-13. 


(74) Baranı, Tarikh, p 465. Masalik, p. 38, Comprehensive History of India, V, p. 494. 

(75) Futuhat-ı Firuz Shahi, Aligarh ed pp 7-İ1., 

(76) Barani says that his ambition could not be satisfied even 1f the whole fourth of the 
inhabited globe (rubi* maskun) was brought under his control He wanted to stalk in 


the world like Kaimurs and Faridun, and to behave towards people like Jamshid and 
Kaikhusrau — Tarikh, pp. 458-59. 


(77) Nızamı, Studies Yn Medieval Indian History and Culture, p 5. 

(78) Masalık ul-Absar, p 40, Barani, p. 461. . 
(79) Rıhla, Hl, p 53 ud 
(80) Nızamı, Salatin-i Dehli kay madhhabi rujhanát, pp. 352-3 

(81) Baranı, p 462. 

(82) Tarikh, p. 462. 

(83) Nuzhat al-Qulub, Yr. Le Strange, p. 222. 

- (84) Masalık ul-Absar, p. 18 x 
(85) See Barthold, Musulman Culture, as cited by O. Spies, Masalik, p. 19 fn 30, 


(86) For chao, the Chınese paper currency, see Barthold Spuler, History of the Mongols, 
translated from German by Helga and Stuart Drummond, University of California 
Press, 1972, pp, 139-141. 


(87) Bayad-i Tajuddin Wazir, Danishgah-1 Isfahan, p. 407. 
(38) Baranı, Tarikh, p. 533. 
(89) Masalik, p. 26. 


(90) Though from the very beginning soldiers in the armies of the Delhi Sultanate belonged 
to different regions and races (Tarikh-i Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah, p. 33) and when 
Ghazi Malik opposed Khusrau Khan his army comprised Ghuzz, Mongol, Russian 
Tajik, Khurasanı and other soldiers (Tughlug Namah, p 84), the position of the army 
recruited by Muhammad bin Tughluq was different, as it consisted of contingents 
supplied by different countries and was organized with the object of being deployed 
in foreign lands 


(91) Rihla, p. 131. 
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(92) Styar ul-Auliya, pp. 531-32; Siyar ul-‘Arifin, p 99. 
(93) Barani, Tarikh, pp. 470-71. 

(94) Barani, Tarikh, pp. 521. 

(95) Futuhat, p. 19. 


(96) See Insha-i Mahru, p. 48 for Shaikh Radiuddin's protest to ‘Ainul Mulk Mahru for 
reimposition of taxes earlier abolished by Muhammad bin Tughluq. Referring to 
the Hindus he says: 


TU D dj & ead TM | FE QA ie yh 3l? 4 3” ol A 


697) Siyar ul- Arifin, p. 160. 
(98) Futuhat-i Firuz Shahi, p. 8 For Shaikh Sharafuddin Yahya Munerrs criticism of his 
execution, see Manaqib ul-Asfiya 


(99) ‘Isami, p. 606 
(100) Tughlug Dynasty, p. 327. 
e(101) Nuniz as quoted in A Forgotten Empire, p. 8. 


(102) Tahree distinguished scholars of the period, Syed Ali Hamadani, Abul Mahasin 
Sharafuddin, and Shaikh Ali Piru Maha”ımı, wrote commentaries on the Fusus ul- 
Hikem of Ybn ‘Arabi. A number of scholars and poets, eg Syed Amu Mah of 
Bahraich, Mas‘ud Bak, Shaikh Sharafuddin Yahya Muneri, made wahdat ul-wujud 
(pantheism) their favourite theme. Of these scholars, Mas‘ud Bak was executed by 
Firuz Shah; Shaikh Sharafuddin Yahya Muneri escaped punishment perhaps through 

e the intervention of Syed Jalaluddin Bukhari. Mir’at ul-Asrar, MS. personal collec- 
tion, p 697. For details see Salatin-i Delhi kay madhhabi rujhanat, pp 412-414. 


(103) Maktubat-i Shah Muhibbullah, MS. Muslim University Library, pp. 133-134, 


(104) Except an involved verse of Khusrau in which he says: 
Hilti fads «ALT ol & ab Sab Wis a” $a 


(Nuh Sipthr, p. 143) no reaction of public or *ulama 1s registered to this claim of 
Mubarak. 


(105) ec she cr? de url] (People follow the religion (the ways) of their rulers) was 


the general belief of medieval society. Baranı, Tarikh, p 130, Al-Fakhri, Eng. tr. 
p. 23, Maktubat-i Shaikh Abdul Quddus Gangohi, p 9, etc. 


(1069 Barani, Tarikh, p. 384. 

(107) Nuh Sipihr, p. 236. 

(108) Khusrau says: 
6932) 05 a Jc os dde Je el Tyo yyy 062 ZT pa f 
Nuh Sipihr, p. 268, ə i 
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Sırat-i Firuz Shahi, Bankipur MS. f. 16b-17a. See Dhakhirat- ul Muluk (pp. 91-94) 
fora number of the traditisns of the Prophet regarding the duty of a ruler to 
dispense justice and protect people from tyranny 


(109) Rihla, II, p. 55 
(110) Thomas, pp 249-250; N Wright, p. 143 
(111) Rihla, II, p. 52 
(112) Siyar ul Auliya  Khusrau tells the Sultan: 


Jt! 24-4 244 uaa $ mmr 7 (9355 yə $2 de” ol 
Nuh Sipihr, p, 242. 
See also Barani, Tarikh, p. 147. 
(113) Baranı, Tarikh, p 147 


Khusrau says that the raison d'etre foi kingship is nothing except 6 54» ol 
Nuh Sipthr, p 238 
When ‘Alauddin Khalj: heard that two or three old men, affected by dr ught 


and famine, had died in a stampede in the corn market, he was so deeply touahed 
that he gave up drinking wine and wept saying 


eal gm P 4) E mg lu 


(I do not know what can be my defence for all this on the Day of Judgement) 
Futuh us-Salatin, p 314. e 
(114) /nska i Mahru, Lahore, pp 68-73 
A'inul Mulk explains to Maulana Shamsuddin Mutawakkil the circumstances 1n 
which such measures had to be enforced by the State. 
(115) Rıhla Il, p. 53 
(116) The Muqaddimah (tr. Rosenthall), I, p 370 
(117) Tarikh, p. 499 
(118) Barani, pp. 216-17. 


(119) Tarikh, p. 265. Toynbee considered “Ala ul-Mulk's comments as "the last word on 
this vain dream of autocrats.” He quotes Talleyrand’s following remarks on 
Director Larevelliere-Lepaux’s religious proposals “For my part I have only 
one observation to make. Jesus Christ in order to found His religion, was cruci- 
fied and rose again. You should have tried to do something of the kind," and 
then comments “In this monumental gibe at the expense of the fatuous Theophie 
lanthropist, Talleyrand merely repeated in gross terms the advice of the 
councillor of Ala-ad-Din" A Study of History, Abridgement, pp 493-94, 

(120) Jami‘ al Tawarikh, ed Alizade pp 396-7, 


(121) Baran:, Tarikh, p 219, 
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(122) Baran, Tarikh, pp 335-336. 


(123) e. g. Fatdwa-i Tatar Khania, Fatawa-1 Firuz Shahi, Fawa'id.i Firuz Shahı For 
details, Nizam, Salatin-i Dehli key madhhabi ruyhanüt, pp. 396-398. “ 


(124) Defining the highest form of devotion to God, Shaikh Mu'inuddin Chishthi remarked 
that it was nothing but “to redress the misery of those in distress; to fulfil the 
needs of the helpless and to feed the hungry " He therefore advised his disciples 
to develop ‘river-like generosity, sun-like affection and earth-like hospitality " 
(Siyar ul-Auliya, p 46) This mystic morality saved human sympathy from running 
into narrow grooves and struck at the very root of parochialism, casteism and 
religious exclusiveness See also, Religion and Politics in India during the Thir- 
teenth Century, pp. 184-185. 


(125) Fatawa, tr. p. 26. 
(126) Babur was astonished at this theory of the Bengalis Memoirs, pp 482-83. 


(127) See Tabagat i Akbari, III, p 52 See also Medieval India Quarterly, Vol III, 1957 
article on "The Suhrawardi Silsilah and its influence on medieval Indian politics," 
pp. 135-136. 


e 
"(128) Khair ul-Majalis, p. 241. 
Khusrau prayed during the time of Ghiyathuddin Tughluq— 


339 J, oy) a VE» Isl, 4 j ghana ^l aus R : Jl p 


əTughluq Nama, p 58. 


(129) For details, Nızamı, Early Indo- Muslim Mystics and their attitude towards the State, 
* in Islamic Culture, Vol XX, No. 2 to Vol XXIV No 1. (1948-50) 


(130) Surur us-Sudur (MS). 

(131) Fawa'id ul-Fu'ad, p 119 

(132) Khair ul-Majalis, pp. 185, 240. 
(133) Khair ul-Majalis, p 50 

(134) Durar i Nizamiya (MS.), 2a, b 


'Isami echoes the same feelings when he says: 
ylus səl Xə 3 205 əl "y ye 3 a" Ji gl as. dal yn ə 
2 15; Oey d ölyül 4 2 lal, Ib LS vol,» 
e Futuh us-Salatin, p. 456 Again on p. 24 
, Loch siens 43 b clə ei gə onic LL gly 


(135) Siray ul-Hidaya (MS ), f. 16a 

(136) Khaza' im ul-Futuh (Eng. Tı ) Int: XIV. 
(137) Dhikr ul Muluk, p. 143 et seq 

e 
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(138) Futuh us-Salatin, Madras ed., p, 515. English tr. by Mehdi Husain, Vol. II, pp. 
164-765, 


(139) Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, p. 166. 
(140) Barani, Tarikh, p. 211. 


(141) Siraj ul Hidaya MS. ff 33a-b. For details Nızamı, The Suhrawardi silsiloh and its 
influence on medieval Indian politics ın Medieval Indian Quarterly, Vol. III, No. 1 &2, 
pp. 116-116 


(142) Both the Indian and the Arab writers testify to the vast erudition and learning of 
the Sultan. According to Masalik ul-Absar, he had commutted to memory the 
Qur'án and the Hidaya (p. 37). 


(143) See, for instance, the Brahmanabad Declarations, Chach Namah, ed Daudpota, 
p. 209, et. seq : tr. Fredunbeg, p. 165 et seq 


(144) From the strictly technical point of view Akbar did not possess the requisite 
qualifications of a mujtahid (which Muhammad bin Tughluq pre-eminently 
possessed), and so he approached the problem in a circuitous way by first getting 
it declared by a group of *ulama in the sel vice of the State that the status of imam-i 
“Adil (just ruler) was superior to a mujtahid (interpreter of religious law). iis 
religious thought and actions were not the result of any dynamic spirit of ytthad 
but were an expression of the eccentricities of his own religious temperament 
The result was obvious. neither the Muslims nor the Hindus accepted his religious 


views and innovations. 
ə 


BABUR’S RELATIONS WITH THE MEMBERS OF AFGHAN 
NOBILITY IN INDIA (1519 A.D.-1530 A.D.) 


Iqtidar Husain Siddiqui 


CRITICAL study of the nature of Mughal ruleas established by Emperor 
Babur in 1526 still awaits the attention of the modern scholars. No doubt 
a few modern historians have studied the hfe and achievements of Babur in 
Central Asia, Kabul and India but their interpretation runs almost parallel 
to what Babur himself wrote about the Indians or the historians of Akbar’s 
reign said about the founder of the Mughal rule in India. The latter glorified 
Babur’s humanism, cultural attainments and painted his opponents as lacking 
in all human qualities. The response and reaction of the Indians to Babur’s 
policy and the administrative measures which he adopted to stabilise his rule 
need to be reappraised on the basis of non-Mughal sources also.! The meagre 
evidence that has seeped through the rambling account of Shaikh Rizqullah 
” Mushtaqi, the contemporary hagiological works and historical traditions 
serves”as corrective to the Mughal sources and informs us about the Indian 
point of view with regard to the nature of relationship between the Mughals 
and the Indian ruling elite, This paper seeks to analyse the evidence con- 
tained in different sources about Babur’s policy towards the Indian ruling 
elite and the struggle cat ried on by the Indo-Afghan noblemen to shake off 
the foreign rule. 


* The beginning of Babur’s relations with the members of the Indo-Afghan 
ruling class may be traced to the year 1519 when he entered Bhera? and 
occupied it. At this time the sarkdr (administrative unit) of Bhera, formed 
the boundary between the Delhi Sultanate and the Timurid kingdom of 
Kabul. It also belonged to the administrative charge of Daulat Khan Lodi 
(Yusuf Khail), the Supreme Magta of the trans-Sutlej savkars of the Lodi 
Empire. On Babur’s arrival, ‘Ali Khan, son of Daulat Khan, who held this 
territory as deputy Magtá,' presented a horse and a camel as an offering 
through his Hindu lieutenant, Deva, son of Shaktu and some other notables 
The invader seems to have allowed “Alı Khan Lodi and his followers to leave 
for Lahore Thereafter, Babur sent an envoy, Mulla Murshid, with letters 
for Daulat Khan Lodi and Sultan [brahim Lodi. Daulat Khan Lodi did not 
allow the envoy to proceed to Agra  Babur's complaint about the unkind 
treatment of Mulla Murshid by Daulat Khan Lodi? shows that the latter 
coyld not reconcile himself to the loss of Bhera, as this would not only lower his 
prestige at the Lodi court but could also cause his dismissal from the royal ser- 
vice.“ However, Daulat Khan Lodi had to struggle for the recovery of the lost 
territory and defend the frontiers of the Delhi Sultanate against its traditional 
enemies, the invaders from Central Asia 5 
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On Babur’s return from Bhera, Daulat Khan’s officers marched to Bhera 
against Hindu Beg, the Mughal governor Babur testifies to this fact in these 
words: ‘No sooner was our back turned than a mass of Hindustanis and 
Afghans gathered, disregarded us and not listening to our words, moved 
against Hindu Beg in Bhera ‘The local people also went over to the 
Afghans.’ As a result of this, Hindu Beg fled to Kabul. Next year (1520) 
Babur again crossed into India. He not only recaptured Bhera but also 
pushed on as far as Sialkot. Its dependencies were captured without any 
difficulty and people massacred indiscriminately at certain places. For 
instance, Saiyadpur (Eminabad) was taken by assault and put to the sword.’ 
But Daulat Khan Lodi seems to have remained inactive. Neither he himself 
faced the enemy nor does he seem to have informed Sultan Ibrahim Lodi 
about these developments and to have sent for reinforcements. It must heve 
provoked the Sultan to take the governor to task. The former summoned 
him to the court to explain the situation in person. But Daulat Khan got 
frightened, and pretending illness, sent his son, Dilawar Khan, to Agra on 
his behalf. The latter found the Sultan annoyed with his father over his 
failure in defending the border territories. Dilawar Khan ran away to Lahore 
without royal permission after he had perceived danger to his father, Hence 
the beginning of hostility between Sultan Ibrahim Lodi and Daulat Khan 
Lodi.” 


Frightened by the Sultan, Daulat Khan Lodi decided to struggle for the ^ 
overthrow of Sultan Ibrahim First he won over several nobies posted in tite Cis. 
Sutlej region, entered into an alliance with Babur? and also invited ‘Alam Khan 
Lodi, son of Bahlul from Gujarat, where he had been living as a refugee since 
the times of Sultan Sikandar Lodi ‘Alam Khan Lodi was expected to be a 
rallying point against the Sultan." "Though the terms of alliance between 
Daulat Khan Lodi and Babur are not known, it seems probable thaf the 
former wanted Mughal help against Sultan Ibrahim Lodi and not the 
supplanting of the Afghan rule by the alien Mughals. But Daulat Khan was 
driven away from Lahore by the royal army before he could get any foreign 
help. Lahore was occupied by the royalists under the command of Bahar 
Khan, while Daulat Khàn and his dependants sought refuge with Biloch 
chiefs of Multan (1523).!! 


‘In the same year (1523 A D.) Babur advanced towards Lahore and the 
nobles of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi gave a tough fight to the invader near Labore. 
Though Babur gained victory, he satisfied his vanity and anger by massacr- 
ing people. Certain quarters of the city were plundered and set to fire.” From 
Lahore the Mughals marched to Dipalpur where also they met with stiff 
resistance and the defeat of the garrison was followed by the same (Mughal) 
savagery as in Lahore People were killed indiscriminately and even the 
libraries were razed to the ground 15 Soon afterwards, Daulat Khan Lodi 
came from Multan and visited the Mughal camp along with his sons, ‘4h 
Khan, Ghazi Khan and Dilawar Khan. Babur received them with courtesy and 
the Mughal did not force them to bow down before their Emperor. But Daufat 
Khan Lodi was disillusioned as Babur assigned to him only the parganáhs 


~~ 


1. A Commemeration Volume, embodying some twenty learned articles. 
of abiding value selected from among the thousand or so printed in the 
journal over the past fifty years, is under print. 

2. An author, title, and subject Index of all the 50 volumes, kindly 
prepared gratis especially for this Jubilee by the Indian Council of 
Social Science Research, is under print. 

3. A special issue of İsLAMIQ CurTURE will be devoted to articles contri- 
buted by leading academicians who will discuss 


CONTEMPORARY TRENDS IN ISLAMIC THOUGHT. 
4. A Seminar is to be organized wherein eminent scholars from different 
countries will read selected papers on: 
EMERGING TRENDS AND PATTERNS IN, MUSLIM SOCIETIES. 


Discussions in this Seminar will be focused on the social, ethnic, economic, 
political and administrative structures of Muslim societies in different 


regions of the world. 


The Seminar will be held on the campus of the Osmania University in 
Hyderabad from Wednesday the 10th to Monday tne 15th of January 1979. 


M. SALAHUDDIN 
Secretary — ,. 
BOARDS OF İSLAMIC CULTURE. 
FİYDERABAD-/, A.P. INDIA 


GOLDEN JUBILEE 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


HIS October 1978 issue of IsLamic CULTURE has the privilege of announcing 
the celebration of the GOLDEN JUBILEE of the journal on the completion of 
the first fifty years of its existence. 


Within a decade of the inauguration of the Osmania ÜNIVERSİTY—then 
hailed by all as the first in India to commence imparting higher education 
in one of the languages of the sotl—the then Nizam's Government, in 1927, 
embarked upon this more modest but perhaps equally significant venture in 
the academic field. For its sound initiation were obtained the services of a 
distinguished orientalist Marmaduke Pickthall. "This unassuming English- 
man was not only well-versed in Islamic lore and history but had himself 
embraced Islam and later published his now-popular translation of the Qur’an 

* into English. 


Very soon this journal acquired a reputation for its high intellectual 
standards and objective analysis, the calibre of its contributors and the 
regularity of its publication. Three decades later its old and new issues were 
so much in demand that an American as well as a German publisher offered 
to reprint all the back volumes of the journal to meet the frequent demands.* 


e OUTLINE OF PROGRAMME 


The Governing and Editorial Boards of this journal have aimed at 
outlining a programme for the Jubilee Year, which will be in keeping with 
the illustrious background of the journal and, through the Steering Com- 
mittee set up for this purpose, hope to do their best under somewhat circum- 
scribing circumstances. It is only cooperation from many sympathizers— 
governments, universities, institutions, academicians and intellectuals—that 
can materialize our high aims. İt is only international response that can 
make this Jubilee a significant event in the near end of the FougTEENTH century 
ofthe Hijrah and a harbinger of the Muslim renaissance which the opening of 
its FIFTEENTH century promises to usher in during the next few years, 


It needs to be emphasized that this vantage-point of time 1s perhaps just 
the moment when the Muslim world—constituting one-sixth if not one-fifth 
of humanity —must try to evaluate its past and try to visualise its future. The 
highlights of the following programme, therefore, fully reflect these aims : 


—W, ——————————————————————————————————M 
* Messrs. Johnson Reprinting Corporation, New York. Vols. 1927-1962, Kraus Reprint, 
Liechtenstein: Vols. 1964-1976. 
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28. AD-DURAR-AL-KAMINA (Second Edition) 


by Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani (d. 852 A.H.) 
Vol. I: pp. 1-587: Price Rs. 37-00 


Vol. II: pp. 1-405: Price Rs. 34-00 
Vol. III pp. 1-305: Price Rs. 26-00 
Vol. IV: pp. 1-333: Price Rs. 28-00 
Vol. V: pp. 1-528: Price Rs 52-00 
Vol. VI: pp. 1-286: Price Rs. 30-00 
JURISPRUDENCE 


29. KITABUL ASL 
by Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaibani (d. 189 A.H./804 A.D.) 


Vol. I: pp. 1-524 : Price Rs. 45-00 
Vol. II: pp. 1-355: Price Rs. 43-00 
Vol. Hl: pp. 1-543: Price Rs. 45-00 
Vol. IV : Pt. I pp. 1-461 : Price Rs. 46-00 


Vol. IV: Pt. II pp. 1-269 ; Price Rs. 28-00 


BIOGRAPHY 


30. NUZHATUL-KHAWATIR 
by Abdul-Hayy Al-Lukhnawi (d. 1341 A.H./1923 A.D. 
Vol. II : (Second Edition) pp. 1-214: Price Rs. 12-50 


Vol. Ul: -do- pp. 1-198 : Price Rs. 18-00 
Vol. IV : -do- pp. 1-428 : Price Rs. 28-00 
Vol. V: -do- pp. 1-497: Price Rs. 47-00 
Vol. VIII : pp. 1-575: Price Rs. 52-00 
31. AL-HIND FIL 'AHDIL ISLAMI 
by Abdul-Hayy Al-Lukhnawi (d. 1341 A.H./1923 A.D.) 
pp. 523: Price Rs. 57-00 
32. SIFATUS SAFWA (Second Edition) 2 
by Abul Faraj Ibnul Jawzi (d. 597 A.H.) 
Vol, I: pp. 1-343: Price Rs. 32-25 e 
Vol. II: pp. 1-316: Price Rs. 30-00 
Vol. III: pp 1-309: Price Rs. 28-00 
Vol. IV: pp. 1-443 ; Price Rs. 48-00 
PHILOSOPHY 


33. KITABUR ROH . (Fourth Edition) 


by Ibn'il-Qayyim (d. 75 A.H.) 
pp. 1-355: Price Rs. 5-00 
Note: Prices are subject to change without notice. 





Binding of all kinds is also undertaken in this Bureau, 


Full Calico Half Bound 


For books less than 300 pp. Rs 6-00 P. —sh. 10 $ 1-25. Rs. 7-00 P. — sh. 17 $ 1-75: 
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Vol. III/ii : pp. 1-338: : Price Rs. 35.00 
Vol. Ily/ii : pp. 1-343“ . Price Rs. 49 00 
Vol. IV/u : pp. 1-281: Prıce Rs. 42.00 


ARABIC PROVERBS 
91, AL-MUHAMMADUN MINASH-SHU'RA 
by Ibnu'l Qiftı (d. 646 A.H.) 


Vol. I: pp. 3-360“ Prıce Rs. 28-00 
Vol. IE: pp. 55-624 --ındices : Rs. 22-50 


DICTIONARY OF TRADITION 


92. GHARIB-UL-HADITH 
by Abu ‘Ubaid Qasım b. Sallam-al-Harawi (d. 224 A.H./838 A.D.) 


Vol. I: pp. 1-371: Price Rs. 25-60 
Vol. II: pp. 1-309: Price Rs. 23-25 
Vol. 11: pp. 1-489: Price Rs, 31-25 
Vol. IV: pp. 1-501: Price Rs. 31-25 
HISTORY 


23. AL-MUNAMMAQ 


by Muhammad b, Habib al-Baghdadi (d 245 A.H./859 A.D) 
pp. 1-609 + indices : Price Rs. 47-25 


24. KITABUL ILMAM 
by an-Nuwairy (d. 775 A.H./1327 A.D.j 


Vol. I: pp. 1-324: Price Rs. 25-50 
Vol. II: pp. 1-367: . Price Rs. 29-00 
® Vol. III: pp. 1-377: Price Rs. 34-00 
Vol. IV : pp. 1-357: Price Rs. 32-00 
Vol, V: pp. 1-419 : Price. Rs. 29-00 


Vol. VI: pp. 1-433 : Price Rs. 29-00 , 
Vol, VII: (Indices) pp. 1-250: Price Rs. 26-00 


$5. INBAU'L GHUMR BI ABNAUL'UMR 
by Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalani (d. 852 A.H./1449 A.D.) 


9 Vol. I: pp. 1-326: Price Rs. 25-00 
Vol. II: pp. 1-380: Price Rs. 30-00 
Vol. IIl: pp. 1-421: Price Rs. 32-00 
Vol. IV: pp. 1-356: . Price Rs. 32-00 
Vol, V: pp. 1-356: . Price Rs. 21-00 
Vol. VI: pp. 1-275: . Price Rs. 18-00 
Vol. VII: pp 1-486: Price Rs. 40-00 
Vol. VIII : pp. 1-456 : Price Rs. 35-00 
Vol. IX: pp. 1-258 Price Rs. 30-00 


26. KITABUL FUTUH 
by Ibn A'tham Al Kufi (d. about 314 A.H./926 A.D.) 


Vol. I:- pp. 1-355: Price Rs, 27-75 
Vol. II : pp. 1-505: Price Rs, 39-25 
Vol. III: pp. 1-331: Price Rs. 30-00 
Vol. IV pp. 1-271: Price Rs 15-00 
Vol. V: pp. 1-326: Price Rs. 20-00 
" Vol. VI: pp 1-335: Price Rs. 22-00 
Vol. VII : pp. 1-334* Price Rs. 28-00 
? Vol. VIII : pp. 1-367: Price Rs 30-00 


27. TARIKH JURJAN (Second Edition) 
by Hamza b. Yusuf as-Sahmı (d. 427 A.H.) 
pp. 1-927; Price Rs, 89-00 


BIOGRAPHY OF TRADITIONALISTS 


14, AT-TARIKHU’L KABIR 
by al-Imam al-Bukharı d. 256 A.H) 


Vol, Hn: Second Edition (Ahmadun to Husaynun) 
pp. 1-398: Price Rs 22.50 
Vol, II/i: Second Edition (Husaynun to Sa'idun) 
pp. 1-592 Price Rs. 22 *0 
Vol. Ti/ii : Second Edition (Sulaymün to Zubaynun) 
pp. 1-381: Price Rs. 22 50 
Vol. H1/1: (Abdullah to Ubaydun) - 
pp. 1-460 : Price Rs. 21.50 
Vol, TI: Second Edition (Ubaydun to Umayrun) 


pp. 1-555: Price Rs, 22.50 


15, AL-IKMAK ı : 
by al-Amir al-Hafiz Abi Nasr “Ali b, Hibatullah Ibn Möküla (d. 475 A.H./1082 A.B) 


U- 7 


Vol, 1: pp. 1-575 Prıce Rs. 31.25 
Vol, 1: pp. 1-612: Prıce Rs. 31.20 
Vol. III: pp. 1-421 : Price Rs. 25.00 
Vol. IV : pp. 1-589 : Price Rs. 31 25 
Vol. V: pp. 1-294 : Price Rs. 20.00 
Vol. VI : pp 1-433- Price Rs 3100 
16. ALL ANSAB 

Vol T: pp 1-423: Price. Rs. 31 25 
Vol. 11. pp 1-426 Price Rs. 31.25 
Vol HI. pp. 1-476 : Price Rs. 31.25 
Vol. IV, pp. 1-343: Price Rs. 25 00 
Vol. V: pp. 1-472: Price Rs 31.25 
Vol. VI: pp. 1-384 : Price Rs. 28.00 
Vol VII: pp. 1-375: Price Rs. 63.00 
Vol VIII Under print 

Vol, IX : pp. 1-446: Price Rs. 42.00 


17. TADHKIRATU'L-HUFFAZ (Fourth Edition) 
by Shamsuddin adh-Dhahabi (d. 748 A H ) 


Vol. ! pp. 1-372: Price Rs, 40.00 
Vol. II pp. 413-778 . Price Rs. 35.50 
Vol IIT: pp. 1-413: Price Rs 40 25 
Vol IV: pp. 1-441; Price Rs. 42.00 
Vol V: pp. 1-406 Pirce Rs 39.00 


18. THIQAT IBN HIBBAN 
by Mohammed Bin Hibban (d 354 A.H./965 A D.) 
Vol. 1- pp. 1-522 Price Rs. 22 00 
Vol. 11: pp. 1-353: Price Rs. 40.00 
19. AL-MISBAHU”L-MUDI 
by 1bn Hadida (d. after 779 A H.) 


Vol. I: pp. 1-350 : 
Vol. 11. (ın print) 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE PROPHET 


Price Rs. 59.00 


20, XITABU”L WASILA : 
by Abu Hafs Omer b. Mohd. b.-al Khazer al-Milua al-Musali 


dol lin. pp. 1-381 : Price Rs. 34 00 
Vol İm: pp. 1-284; Price Rs. 26.00 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 
3. TADHKIRAT AL-KAHHALYN (With English Introduction) 


by Ali b. Isa al-Kabhal (d. 400 A.H./1010 A D.) 
pp. 1-396: Price Rs. 32.25 


ASTRONOMY 


6. KITAB AL-'AMAL BIL ASTURLAB (With English Introduction) 
by ‘Abdu’r-Rahman b. ‘Umar as-Sufi (d. 376 A.H./986 A.D ) 
pp. 1-385; Price Rs. 31 25 


PRINCIPLES OF TRADITION 


7. MA'RIFAT-ULÜMTÜ'L-HADiTH 
by al-Hakim-an-Nishápüri (d. 435 AH) 
pp. 1-266 . Price Rs, 3500 
$. AL-KIFAYA 
by al-Khatıb al-Baghdad: (d. 463 A,H ) 
pp. 1-612 : Price Rs. 59,00 


9. MUSH KILU”L-HADİTH 
by Ibn-i-Furak (d. 406 A H /1014 A.D) 
pp 1-281: Price Rs. 28 00 


TRADITION 


10. KANZU”L“UMMAL 
by ‘Ali al-Muttaqi al-Hindi (d 975 AH [1557 A.D.) 


: Vol. IX ; pp. 1-432 * Price Rs. 21.25 
Vol. X : pp. 1-433 : Price Rs 20.00 
ə Yol. XI: pp: 1-362 ° Price Rs 2000 
Vol. XII : pp. 1-387 : Price Rs. 18.75 
Vol. XII : pp 1-396 “ Price Rs 20 00 
Vol XIV : pp. 1-356: Price Rs. 2000 
Vol. XV : pp. 1-367 : Price Rs 20 00 
Yol. XVI : pp. 1-321 : Price Rs 25.00 
Yol. XVII : pp. 1-306: Price Rs. 24 00 
Vol XVIII: pp. 1-234 : Price Rs. 14.00 
Wol. XIX : pp 1314 : Price Rs. 17 00 
Vol. XX: pp. 1-375 : Price Rs 22.00 
Vol. XXI : pp. 1-279 : Price Rs. 35 00 
Vol. XXII : pp. 1-279 : Price Rs. 21.00 


11. MUSHKILU'L ATHAR 
by Abu Jafar al-Tahawi (d 321 A.H.) 
pp. 1-463 : Price Rs. 42 00 


012, AL-QAWLU'L MUSADDAU 
R by Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani (d. 852 A.H) 
pp 1-132: Price Rs, 625 


13. MUSNAD ABI UWANA by Abu Uwana 
Vol. If - (Second Edition) pp, 1-432 : Price Rs, 31.25 
Yol. 1V : pp. 1-513 : Price Rs. 31.25 
Yel. Y ; pp. 1-533: Price Rs, 31.36 
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1. NAZMUD-DURAR Fİ TANASUBIL AYAT WAS-SUWAR 
by Burhanuddin Abul Hasan [brahim b. “Omar Al-Bıqa”ı (d. 885 AD 1480 A.H.) 


Vol. I: 
Vol. 1: 
Vol Hl: 
Vol. IV: 
Vol. V: 
Vol. VI: 
Vol. VIT: 
Vol VIII: 
Vol IX: 
Vol X: 
Vol XI: 
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2. NUZHATU'L-A' 
by Ibnu' 


Vol I: 
Vol II: 


pp. 1-499 ; Price Rs 36.25 
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YUNIN NAWAZIR FI 'ILMPL-WUJÜHI WAN NAZA’IR 
l-Jauzi (d. 597 AH /1200 A D) 
pp 1-320; Price. Rs. 37 00 
pp 1-373* Price Rs 43 00 $ 


3. NUZHATU'L-ARWAH VA RAWDATU'L AFRAH Fl TARİKHPL HUKAMA 
by Shamsuddin Muhammad b Mahmood Al-Shahrazüri (d after 687 A.H [1288 A.D.) 


Vol. I. pp. 1-403: - Price Rs 70 00 
Vol. II : pp 1-202: Price Rs. 36 00 
MEDICINE 
4. KITABU’L-HAWI FIT-TIBB ə 
by Abii Bakr Muhammad b Zakarıyya ar-Razi (d 313 A.H./925 AD) 
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of Sultanpur, Jullundur and a few other places, instead of restoring to him 
Lahore and its dependencies Therefore, he made up his mind to fight against 
both Sultan Ibrahim and Babur. 


Upon Babur's return to Kabul, Daulat Khan gathered a large army, 
drove the Mughals from Dipalpur and hard pressed them in Lahore and 
Sialkot. This is vhat Babur says. Shaikh Zainuddin, the Sadr under Babur 
adds a bit to these details to the effect that as the Mughal camp reached the 
Nilàb (Indus) at the time of the fifth expedition (1525), news was received 
that Daulat Khan and Ghazi Khan, having turned hostile, collected nearly 
thirty thousand experienced fighters from amongst the Afghans and hilly 
people. They moved against the amirs of Lahore after they had seized the 
fortress of Kalanaur."" At another place, the same writer informs us that 
when Ghazi Khan appeared in the vicinity of Sialkot, Amir Khusrau 
Kokaltash was seized by panic and ran away. 


Daulat Khan Lodi's long association with the Punjab had made 
him popular He could easily mobilise the public in his favour 
against the foreigners, but he could not succeed without composing hi 
differences with Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, who was looked upon by all as their 
king. His compromise with the Sultan would have certainly led to the boost- 
ing of the morale of the public and soldiery in the Punjab. The continued 
conflict between him and the Sultan helped Babur, who ultimately besieged 


* him inthe strong fortress of Malot in January, 1526 Tn Malot, he surrendered 
to Badur and shortly afterwards passed away in disgrace 15 Daulat Khan’s 
favourite son, Ghazi Khan Lodi, succeeded in making good his escane to Delhi, 
where he was pardoned by Sultan Ibrahim Lodi 177 He was killed in the 
battle of Panipat. The remaining two Afehan leaders of the trans-Sutlej 
territories, Dilawar Khan Lodi whom Babur had alrealv honoured with the 
title*of Khan-i Khanan and Sultan ‘Alauddin Lodi, still remained with the 
Mughals. İt seems that both of them held different notions about the 
Mughals Probably Sultan ‘Alauddin thought that Babur would soon return 
with the treasures of Delhi and Agra But Dilawar Khan Lodi’s understand- 
ing of the situation was more realistic. He gave whole-hearted support to 


Babur and remained loyal to Babur’s successor also. He had no doubts 
about Babur’s stay in İndia.15 


The group of the nobles opposed to Sultan Ibrahim Lodi in the Cis-Sutlej 
territories of the sarkars of Sirhind and Hisar Firuz were led bv Babban Khan 
Shahu Khail (Lodi), Malik Ism4‘il Jilwani. Mahmud Khan Nühàni., Mi'àn 
Sulaiman Farmuli, Shaikh Jamal Farmuli They retired to the Thar desert as 
soon as Babur marched towards Delhi  Shortlv afterwards thev Weré dis-, 
united because an unanimous decision could not be taken with'reeard to the 
line of action, Malik Isma‘il Jilwani and Babban Khan Shahu K hài] rgeqtiated. 
with Babur and also went to pav a visit to him in Sirhind. At Sirhind Bábban: 
Khan Shahu Khail got disgusted with the Mughals becaüsé he Was com's! 
pelled by them to bow down before Babur.1? Tsma‘il Tilwáni appéars. 
to” have been reconciled to Babur and, continued ‘in; the Mughal’ 
service til] the rise of Sher Shah Sür." Jt has to be pointed out that the 
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opposition in the north-western Punjab had been completely suppressed by 
the Mughals by this time. With Babur's victory over Sultan Ibrahim Lodi on 
April 21, 1°26, the second phase of relations between him and the Indian 
ruling elite began. 


II 


The nobles in what is now western Uttar Pradesh also adopted varying 
postures. A few of them decided to join Babur after the fall of Sultan 
Ibrahim, but the majority remained indifferent to him Some of these nobles 
held strong forts and sought to maintain their position to the best of their 
ability. 


As regards the nobles 1n the eastern vilayets, it appears that they were 
divided into two groups. The first group was headed by those who were 
loyal to Sultan Ibrahim, but had been defeated by the rebels On the fall 
of their Sultan, they decided to pay allegiance to Babur as 1t was the only 
alternative left to them. Amongst them, Bayazid Farmnli and Firoz Khan 
Sarang Khani are noteworthy The other group was headed by strong-headed 
Mi'an Ma'ruf Farmuli and Nasir Khan Nuhani, who had declared Bahadur 
Khan (generally mentioned in the chronicles as Bahar Khan), son of Darya 
Khan Nühanf, as Sultan Muhammad Shah during the last years of Sultan 
Ibrahim’s reign. Upon Sultan Ibrahim’s fall, they occupied all the territories 
upto the frontiers of the sarkar of Sambhal and prepared to fight against the 
Mughals.?! ə 


Besides these, there were also a few nobles who had retired from öctive 
politics and military life after the death of Sultan Ibrahim. For instance, 
Masnad-i Gli Babu Khan Serwani who gave up military life and passed his 
time in seclusion, founded a village, Islampur, near the town of Pilaknà (in 
Aligarh district) ?  Masnad-: ‘ali Kamal Khan and his father Masnad-1 ‘ali 
‘Isa Khan Serwani left for Bihar with a view to passing their time in refire- 
ment. In Bihar they did not join hands with the Nühàni Afghans and avoided 
politics till Mahmüd Lodi, son of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, appeared there. 
Before their departure to Bihar, Kamal Khi S*rvi ni, who held the town of 
Thanesar in 1526, attacked Sulaiman Farmuli in the town of Indri for the 
latter’s hostility to the Lodi Sultan (Ibrahim) but he was defeated 3 In 
short, the Afghan nobles holding torts and territories around Delhi and Agra 
were completely disunited and were unable to prevent the Mughals from 
establishing their Empire 


Babur's Conciliatory Attitude towards the Afghans: | 


According to the contemporary saint, Shaikh Ruknuddin, son of Shaikh 
‘Abdul Quddus of Gangoh, the Mughal victors carried sword and fire from 
Lahore to Delhi and Agra. Cities and towns, such as Lahore, Dipalpur, 
Shahabad, Hisar Firuza, Gangoh, etc , were plundered and people massacred 
in cold blood indiscriminately Those who survived fled for refuge, leaving 
their hearths and valuables behind. Even the 'ulamá and saints were not 
spared ** Another contemporary saint, Guru Nanak, who had settled doven 
at Kartarpur (Dera Baba Nanak) on the bank of the river Ravi after having 


.. 
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travelled to different places, also appears to have been pained by the destruc- 
tion of life and property by the Mughals in the western towns and cities. He 
says: *When Babur'srule was proclaimed no Pathan Prince ate his food...... 
How shall Hindu women now bathe and apply frontal marks without their 
sacred squares? ‘They who never thought of Ram are not now allowed even 
to mention Khuda."?* At another place he seems to imply that the Indians 
not only suffered heavy losses in men and material but culturally also they 
lost much Jn Rag Asa, he alludes to the sufferings of the people, humiliation 
of women-folk and the destruction of cultural life in these words: 


“The robes cf some are torn from head to foot. Oh, they have been 
carried away, having been dishonoured. 
Where are those sports, those stables and horses, those trumpets and 
clarions? 
Where are those sword-belts, those chariots and those scarlet tunics? 
Where are those mirrors and those handsome faces? They are nowhere 
to be seen. 

Where are those houses, mansions and palaces? and those seraglios? 
Where are those soft beds and those beautiful women whose sight 
banished sleep? They have vanished.?*"' 


Likewise, the letter of Shaikh 'Abdul Quddus of Gangoh to Babur contains 
allusions to the consternation of the 'ulama at the imposition of 'ushr (tax) 
upon the land held by them.? Writing about half a century later, Shaikh 
Rizgullah Mushtaqi also gives a similar impression 78 


He states that no Mughal grandee could equal Afghàn and non-Afghan 
Indian nobles in culture, sophistication and munificent generosity.? It may, 
however, be stated that the Indians were groaning under the Mughal rule 
and considered it a calamity. Babur himself indirectly corroborates the 
evidence available in the above-mentioned works, when he complains about 
the hatred of the Indians towards the Mughals and says that excepting Agra 
and Delhi, not a single fortified town submitted tothe Mughals People either 
fled away or strengthened the defences of their towns and cities ‘‘All the 
inhabitants," says Babur, “had run away in terror. Neither grain for 
ourselves nor corn for our horses was to be had The villagers, out of 
hostility and hatred to us had takan to thieving and highway robbery There 
was no moving on the road.'?? 


In an attempt to win over the confidence of people, Babur invited the 
Afghan nobles holding forts and territories around Delhi and Agra He 
declared an amnesty and promised to retain them in the administration of 
the Empire Even those who had displeased Babur previously were now 
shown favour For instance, Malik Dad Karrani Milli Surduk (probably a 
Hindu noble) and Firuz Khan Mewati, whom Sultan Ibrahim had left in 
Agra to defend his capital and who had annoyed Babur by their false dea- 
lings with Humavun when the latter had laid siege to the Agra fort, were 
not punished Although, on the fall of the fort, they were sentenced to 
capital punishment, Babur had to pardon them on the recommendation of 
the people of Agra by whom they were held in high esteem and love The 
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Mughal Emperor also restored to them all their property and granted them 
good parganahs when they promised loyalty and whole-hearted support ?! 


However, Babur was not successful in evoking much response from the: 
nobles who were holding important forts, such as Mian Qasim Sambhali 
of Sambal, Tatar Khan Sárang Khani of Gwalior, Husain Khan Nühani 
of Ràpri, Qutb Khan of Etawah, ‘Alam Khan Lodi, son of Jalal Khan 
Jig-hat of Kàlpi, Marghüb, the slave of Sultan Ibrahim of Mahavan (in 
Mathra district) and ‘Alam Khan, (the elder brother of Nizàm Khan of 
Biyana) of Tahangar.?? Babur had written to all these nobles promising 
them favour and security.*? ‘The majority was reluctant to join Babur and 
adopted a cautious attitude. However, many of the nobles who had been 
loyal to Sultan Ibrahim and had refused to join Sultan Muhammad 
Nühàni, agreed to enter Babur’s service Mention may be made here of 
Shaikh Ghuran, a Shaikhzada of Kol who came from his zqfé@ in the Mian-t 
Doab Sarkar (Meerut) and joined Babur with two or three thousand 
quiver-bearers.** “Ali Khan Farmuli, who seems to have fought under 
Sultan Ibrahim in the battle of Panipat and had afterwards fled to Mewat, 
also joined Babur.” 


Similarly Prince Humayun succeeded in winning over the Afghan 
nobles whom the allies of Sultan Muhammad Nühaənfi had defeated in the 
eastern region in 1525-26 56 Mi'an Bayazid Fármuli, Masnad-i “ilı Firuz Khan 
Lodi Sarang Khani, Qadi Jiya and Mahmüd Khan Nühanf were sent by*Hu- 
mayun to Babur, who showed them kindness and favour Firuz Khan Sareng 
Khani was granted one crore forty-six lacs and five thousand tankds from the 
sorkar of Jaunpur, Shaikh Bayazid Farmuli, one crore forty-eight’ lacs and 
fifty thousand tankds from the sarkör of Awadh, Mahmüd Khan Nühani 
ninety lacs and thirty-five thousand tankds from Ghazipur, while Qadi 
Jiya was assigned the revenue of twenty lac tankas, somewhere (the place*is 
not mentioned). It is noteworthy that these nobles were assigned the 
revenue of the igta‘s in the sarkárs, where they themselves or their fathers ör 
elder brothers had been posted and had held igta‘s previously. A change of 
place for the assignment of the zgid@‘s might have been resented by them. 


The nobles who had decided to hold out against the Mughals in the 
Doab and eastern Rajputana were faced with a difficult situation They 
were soon forced to realise the 1mpossibility of their survival, owing to disunity 
and lack of cooperation. They had to resist the Mughal onslaught single- 
handed ‘Therefore, they submitted to Babur, one by one, either as a result 
of persuasion or in the face of military pressure 39 For instance, Nizam Khan 
of Bayana and Muhammad Zaitun of Dholpur agreed to hand over their 
respective forts to the Mughals on the assurance of alternative ?qfd“s to be 
assigned to them But they changed their minds when the Mughal officers 
went to them to take charge of their respective forts Soon afterwards Rana 
Sanga’s advance in their direction posed a serious threat to their very exig- 
tence; they had now no alternative except to submit to Babur.? 


Thus the lack of unity and absence of a competent and powerful leader 
among the Afghan nobles who could knit all of them together against Babur or 
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Rana Sanga, were the main causes of their sudden collapse before the enemy. 
Everyone of them was doubted about his sincerity and ability for leadership 
and thus a united stand could not be taken against the Mughals. Rather 
they began to fight against one another for the forts. Babban Khan Shahu 
Khail, finding the fort of Sambhal in a weak position, laid siege to it 
(1526 A.D.). Driven to straits, Qasim Sambhalı had to seek help from the 
Mughals Babur, thereupon, sent Shaikh Ghuran with his Mughal generals, 
so that Qasim Sambhali might be persuaded to enter the Mughal service and 
surrender the fort. In spite of numerical superiority over the Mughals, Babban 
Khan fled without making any stand against them Thereafter, Shaikh 
Ghuran succeeded in taking over the fort of Sambhal by treachery.*? 


The case of the Afghan nobles stationed in the eastern territories was a 
bit different. Most of them had aligned themselves with Sultan Muhammad 
Nühani of Bihar and seemed to have determined to serve his cause with full 
loyalty. Yet they also failed to prevent the Mughals from entering into the 
eastern region. Upon Humayun’s approach, Nasir Khan Nühàni and Mi'an 
Ma'rüf Farmuli, who were in Jajmau (ın Kanpur district) at the head ofa large 
army to check the Mughals, ran away without giving battle Therefore, the 
Mughals occupied Jajmau and then advanced on Dalmau (in Rai Bareilly) 
against Fath Khan Sarwani. The latter could not muster courage and 
paid a visit to Humayun. The Prince sent him to Babur in Agra in the 
company of Mahdi Khwaja and Muhammad Sultan Mirza “! 


*In Agra Fath Khan received favourable treatment. Babur honoured 
him with the title of Khan Jahan and restored his father’s large igíá' which 
is said to have yielded one crore and six lac tankas to him Despite this high 
favour, Fath Khan was not satisfied because he wanted to be granted his 
father’s title of Azam Humayün Babur himself states: “Fath Khan's 
father's title was A‘zam Humayun but I set this aside because, on account of 
Humayun it was not seemly for any person to bear it, and gave Fath Khan 
Sarwani the title of Khan Jahan.” This was not all. Babur showered high 
favours upon him on another occasion: **We invited Fath Khan to a wine- 
party, gave him wine, bestowed on him a turban and head-to-foot of my own 
wearing, uplifted his head with kindness and favour and allowed him to go 
to his own districts. It was arranged for his son Mahmud to remain always 
in waiting." ^? Shortly after his departure from the Mughal Court to Kara, 
Fath Khan turned hostile to Babur. 


It is interesting to note at this stage that Mi’an Bayazid Farmulı ren- 
dered important services to the Mughals (1526 A.D.) He had served 
his new master (Babur) with full devotion as he had cleared the whole 
region from Jajmau to Manikpur of the rebels. In Ghazipür also he 
defeated the hostile Afghans and pursued them upto Dalmau town. 
Having achieved all these successes, he came to Jaunpur and visited Prince 
Humayun, who granted him leave to return to his igtd in the sarkár of 
Awadh This happened when Humayun was recalled with all his followers 
tö Agra by Babur because Rana Sanga was advancing on Agra." Humayun 
left Jaunpur by the route of Kálpi after having posted Shah Mir Husain 
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and Junaid Birlas as the governors of Jaunpur and Kara vilayets, respec- 
tively. On his way back he took ‘Alam Khan Lodi, son of Jalal Khan 
Jighat, the Magid of Kalpi, to Agra with promises of favour to him and 
his father. Apparently the whole region from Bhera upto the borders of 
vilayet of Bihar was pacified and brought under control. Shortly after- 
wards the situation changed. The appearance of Prince Mahmüd Lodi, son of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi and the acknowledgement by Hasan Khan (the non- 
Afghan Chief), of Mewat of Sikander Lodi as Sultan, revived a sense of loyal- 
ty in the minds of many Afghans and non-Afghans to the Lodi house. 
With this development the third and last phase of struggle by the Indians 
against the Mughals began and lasted till the expulsion of the latter in 1540, 
though under the changed leadership. 


II 


Alhance between the nobles of the Lodi Empire and Rana Sanag against 
Babur . 


The relevant evidence, available in the Wagi'dt-1 Mushtagi, reveals that 
Rànà Sànga had no ambition to supplant the Lodi rule in north India. 
In actual fact, he desired to establish his supremacy in Ràjputànà and a 
conflict between him and Sultan Ibráhim had taken place over Chanderi. 
Therefore, any setback suffered by the Lodi Sultan was calculated to 
strengthen his position ; the Kana was always willing to lend support to the 
enemies of his rival." According to Babur, the Rana promised his support 
to him but remained a mere spectator when the decisive battle of Panipat 
took place Later, the Rana turned against the Mughals. Mushtaqi 
supplements the meagre information furnished by Babür about the eauses 
which led to the battle of Khanwa in 1527 According to Mushtagı, 
certain nobles of Sultan İbrahim Lodi took away the young prince, 
Mahmüd Khan, son of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, to Hasan Khan Mewati who 
belonged to an old Rajput convert family and held control over the vast 
region of Mewat. Hasan Khan became a staunch supporter of the Lodi 
Prince in spite of the fact that he was a non-Afghan whom Babur had 
made all possible efforts to win over. Babur’s statement about Hasan 
Khan Mewati substantiates the fact that the members of the Indian ruling 
elite were not willing to accept the Mughal rule. First Babur refers to the 
kind treatment meted out to Nahar Khan, son of Hasan Khan Mewati, whom 
the Mughals had taken captive in the battle of Panipat. He says: “He 
(Nahar Khan) was dressed in a robe of honour, promises were made to him 
for his father, and he was given leave to go."** At another place Babur 
mentions in some detail the position of the Mewati chief and his efforts to 
win him over in these words: “Near Delhi lies the Mewat country which 
yields revenue of three or four krurs Hasan Khan Mewati and his ancestors, 
one after another had ruled it with absolute sway for a hundred years or two. 
They must have made imperfect submission to the Delhi Sultans of Hin&, 
whether because their own dominions were wide, or because their opportunity 
was narrow, or because of the Mewat hill-country, did not turn in the Mewat 
direction, did not establish order in it, but just put up with this amount of 
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(imperfect) submission. For our own part, we did after the fashion of the 
earlier Sultans; having conquered Hind, we showed favour to Hasan Khan, 
but that thankless and heathenish apostate disregarded our kindness and 
benefits, was not grateful for favour and promotion, but became the mover of 
all disturbance and the cause of all misdoing. "^? 


This is an important statement which throws light on the importance of 
the house of Hasan Khan Mewati and the position held by him in the Delhi 
Sultanate. Now the question arises as to why Hasan Khan Mewati finally 
decided to fight against the Mughals under the leadership of Rana Sanga in 
spite of Babur's favour and kindness shown to him? The answer is not 
difficult to seek. It was only his loyalty to the Lodi house and hatred against 
the Mughals whose ancestor's (Timur’s) tyranny was still a bitter memory in 
the minds of the Indians of old houses that led him to take to this course. 
As soon as Prince Mahmüd, son of Sultan Sikandar Lodi reached him, his 
loyalty to the Lodis was revived and, therefore, he declared him to be the 
successor of Sultan Ibrahim. He also invited all the anti-Mughal nobles to 
cooperate with him for the recovery of the lost Lodi throne. A large number 
of the Afghans and the Indians responded to him by joining his banners,"* 
Babur says: “Hasan Khan of Mewat had 12,000 (horsemen)......and Mahmud 
Khan, son of Sultan Sikandar, to whom, though he possessed neither district 
nor parganah, 10,000 horse had gathered in the hope of his attaining suprem- 
dcy * Masan of Bari (a non-Afghan noble) also joined Sultan Mahmud Lodi 
on Hasan Khan Mewati’s invitation 5” Another important person to join the 
Rana with 4,000 sawars was Prem Deo of Mirut.*! 


The nobles who held forts in eastern Rajputana got frightened by the 
advance made by Rana Sanga in their direction. Either they were apprehen- 
sive of Rana's expansionist designs or could not be approached by Hasan 
Khan of Mewat. They, however, started a dialogue with Babur for an 
alliance. Here mention may be made of ‘Alam Khan, who held the fort of 
Tahangar, Nizam Khan in Bayana fort, Tatar Khan Saranz Khani, the 
Maqta" of Gwalior sarkar, and Muhammad Zaitün (Afghan) in-charge of 
Dholpur fort. They either joined Babur’s service willingly or were driven 
out from their forts by the Mughals treacherously at this juncture *? As 
regards Husain, son of Mi’an Makkhan, who held the fort of Kandhar (in 
Rajputana), he also came to Babur’s help when the Rana besieged him on 
his way to Sikri. The latter was unable tosend any hulp to Husain and thus 
he was left alone to face the siege.?? 


Those who decided to fight against the Mughals to the last availed them- 
selves of the opportunity by rising in arms and driving out the Mughals from 
the forts in the west as well as the Do”45. Hamid.Khan Sárang Khani 
collected 4,000 sawárs and occupied the sarkar of Hisar Firüz3 but he was soon 
liquidated by Malik Dad Karrani, deputed by Babur ** On December 16, 1526 
Sultan Ibrahim's mother, whom Babur had treated with great respect and also 
granted some parganáhs for her maintenance, conspired with Ahmad Chas'inigir 
(cook), who was 1nvited from Etawah to poison Babur's food when the latter 
would be her guest Though Babur took the poisoncd food, he escaped its 
deadly effect. The accomplices were put to death.** : 
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Shaikh Rizqullah Mushtaqi gives a graphic description of the role 
played by Hasan Khan Mewati and his associates (allies). According to 
Mushtaqi, it was Hasan Khan of Mewat who invited Rana Sanga and Rai 
Salahdı along with the Afghan and non-Afghan Muslim nobles to fight against 
Babur and support the cause of Mahmiid Lodi, son of Sultan Sikandar Lodi. 
The Indo-Afghan nobles responded to his call in different ways; some of 
them joined him, while others drove away the Mughals from different places 
in the Do'áb. ‘‘When the rival armies came face to face near the village of 
Sikri, chaos and confusion rose in the whole region ; the roads were blocked and 
movement (of people) came to a stop. Asa result supply of foodgrains to 
the Mughal camp was stopped and the army suffered from acute shortage of 
foodstuffs.’’** 


Babur was, however, landed in a difficult situation The Mughal 
soldiers and officers lost courage and became doubtful of their victory over 
the rival army. Babur’s Wazir, Mir Khalifa, is reported to have suggested 
to the king before the battle of Khanwa took place (1527); “VVe have 
vanquished the king of the country, captured the treasures and overrun the 
entire vilayet. Now it is advisable that we must garrison the forts and 
retire to Lahore. From Lahore we may stretch our hands towards any 
place.””” 


The nobles who rose in arms against the Mughals in various ferritories 
were: Ilyas Khan, the grandson of Rustam Khan Turkbacha, who qaptured 
the fort of Kol (‘Aligarh) with the help of local people and the soldiers of 
Mi'àn-i Do'àb and made Kichik “Ali, the Mughal governor, a prisoner. Qutb 
Khan’s men seized the fort of Chandwàr and occupied the neighbouring 
territories under their control. Likewise the Mughals also evacuated the 
territories of Sambhal and Qanauj in fear of the local people and theenobles 
of the Lodi regime. Besides, many Indo-Afghan nobles who had joined 
Babur, also fled away to their former forts and territories before the battle 
took place between the Rana and the Mughals. Notable among them were 
Husain Khan Nühani of Rapri, “Alam Khan Lodi of Kalpi (whom Babur 
had deputed to reinforce the garrison of Gwalior) and Haibat Khan 
Gürdandaz.*? 


The Indo-Afghan nobles who remained faithful and loyal to Babur at 
this critical time, were Sultan ‘Alauddin (Prince ‘Alam Khan Lodi), son of 
Sultan Bahlül, "The intimate of illustrious Majesty Khan-i Khanan Dilawar 
Khan,—the pillar of the nobility;" Malik Dad Karrani, Shaikh Ghuran, 
Kamal Khan and Jamal Khan, sons of Sultan ‘Alauddin Lodi, ‘Ali Khan 
Farmulı and Nizam Khan of Bayana. They held important posts in the 
battlefield at Khanwa and fought against the anti-Mughal forces, Rajpüt 
as well as Muslims, assembled under the banner of Rana Sanga on March 
17, 1527.9? 


e 
Babur's victory over Rana Sanga was decisive; Hasan Khan of Mewat 
was killed and the Rajpüts were considerably weakened and could not 
threaten the Mughals any longer. Babur was now able to turn his attention 
towards the hostile Muslim nobles in north India. They were easily crushed 
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as they fought singlehanded. Ilyas Khan Turkbacha, who was determined 
to face the Mughals, fell a victim to the demoralisation of the Indian soldiers. 
On the approach of the Mughal army, his men scattered in all directions 
leaving their leader to bear the brunt of consequences. Ilyas Khan was taken 
prisoner and brought to Agra, where Babur ordered him to be flayed alive.*! 
He was so rich in resources that Shaikh Ghuran seized two lac maunds of 
grain, two thousand maunds of oil and also a few thousand maunds of pearls 
and jewels. Nahar Khan, son of Hasan Khan Mewati, and his loyal Hindu 
general, Karam Chand, had no alternative but to surrender the forts of the 
vilayet of Mewat to the Mughals when they were besieged In return, Babur 
assigned Nahar Khan a few pargandhs yielding a revenue of a few lac tankas 
(1527 A.D.).9 Likewise the forts of Etawah, Chandwàr and Rapri were 
easily recaptured Qutb Khan fled away from Etawah on the approach of 
the Mughals, and his example was followed by his men in Chandwar.^ The 
same cowardice was shown by Husain Khan Nühani in Rapri. He also fled 
away on receiving the news of the Mughal army's march but fell into the 
river Jamuna and perished therein while crossing. 


Qasim Husain Sultan was entrusted with the government of the sarkdr 
of Badaon and was ordered to eliminate Babban Khan Shahi Khail, who 
was fomenting trouble in that region ‘Ali Khan Farmuli and Malik Dad 
Karrani were also ordered to help them as they were familiar with the region. 
Qn their,approach Babban Khan was so terrified that he raised the siege of 
Laknur fort (Shahabad, in Rampur district) and fled away abandoning his 
baggage. The Mughals pursued him upto the city of Khairabad® (in 
Sitapur district). Only “Alam Khan Lodi appears to have been pardoned 
and restored in Kalpi owing to the intervention of the Mughal nobles,”” other- 
wise the whole of the Doab was cleaned of the anti-Mughal nobles. 


Theatre of War shifted to Bihar: 


@n the fall of Hasan Khan of Mewat on the battlefield of Khanwa, 
Sultan Mahmud Lodi was taken by his supporters to Bihar. Since Babur 
was preoccupied with the consolidation of his rule in the territories around 
Agra, he could not turn towards Bihar till the conquest of Chanderi in 1528 “" 
The sudden death of Sultan Muhammad Nuhani$?, who had succeeded in 
raising a powerful army after the fall of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, helped the 
supporters of Mahmud Lodi to bring it under their control, with the result 
that it soon turned into a base for the Afghans to start operations 
against the Mughals. 'The Afghans who had been scattered in different 
territories of the east, rushed to join Mahmud Lodi Their sense of loyalty 
to the son of their master was roused. Besides, the Afghan and Farmuli 
nobles who had already paid allegiance to Babur, felt constrained to join 
him, the reason being that they had realised the evil consequences of Babur's 
conciliatory policy for their descendants after their death. ‘Their descendants 
were,in no way expected to be shown due favour by the Mughal Emperor. 
Babur does not seem to have assigned the 1(g£4“ of Firuz Khan Sarang Khan1 to 
his descendants after his death, which took place soon after his entry in the 
Mughal service in the beginning of 1528 A.D.” Similarly Sultan 'Alauddin 
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who had expectations from Babur was almost frustrated after the battle of 
Khanwa; Babur had sent him to Badakhshan asa prisoner In Badakhshan 
‘Alauddin Lodi succeeded in making good his escape to India with the help 
of the Afghan merchants From Badakhshan he came straight to Biluchistan 
and thence went to Sultan Bahadur Shah in Gujarat. His son, Tatar Khan, 
had already joined Sultan Bahadur Shah.” 


Further, the Mughals do not seem to have had any social intercourse 
with the Indo-Muslim aristocracy during the reign of Babur. The informa - 
tion furnished by the author of the Waqi'dat-i Baburi about the construction 
of pleasure gardens and beautiful villas by Babur and his nobles is indicative 
of the fact that the Mughal settlement situated on the other side of the 
river Jamuna just opposite to Sultan Sikandar Lodi's Agra, wore the appear- 
ance of an occupation army camp. Mentioning the pleasure gardens of 
Babur, Shaikh Zain emphasises the importance of the four public baths 
(ha: ms) erected under Babur’s orders in four different cities of India He 
says that in India “people are much distressed by flies, heat, dust and swift 
hot wind (during the summer) but Aamam provides relief against these 
troubles...... The Khurasanis, Samarqandis and others excluding the Indians 
benefit from the baths during the summer and winter alike" Then he 
describ:s the beautiful gardens and villas erected along the bank of the river 
Jamuna in the same fashion as on the bank ofthe Nile in Egypt According 
to him, the Mughal settlement bore no resemblauce to the cities ef India. 
Therefore, the Indians called this newly-built settlement as ‘Kabul’ ‘The 
distance between the old Agra and the new settlement was constituted oaly 
by the breadth of the Jamuna.”? 


In short, many old nobles rallied round Sultan Mahmud Lodi in Bihar. 
Shaikh Bayazid Farmuli, Fath Khan Sarwani, whose daughter seems to have 
been married to Sultan Mahmud at this time and whom the Sultan efanted 
his father’s title Azam Humayun.” Babban Khan Shahu Khail (Lodi), who 
had been hotly pursued by the Mughals in the sarkavs of Sambhal and 
Badaon, also rushed to Bihar and paid allegiance to the new Lodi Sultan, 
while Masnad-i ‘alt “Isa Khan Sarwani and others, who never entered the 
Mughal service, had already become his devout and staunch supporters. 
At this time Babur was busy with the siege of Chander: and could not march 
against them till 1528 AD Consequently the Afghans took full advantage 
of Babur's preoccupation in Chanderi by mustering 1n strength in the east. 
Shaikh Dattu Sarwani provides us with a graphic account of the activities 
of the Afghans. He says that after the battle of Panipat most of the Afghans 
were dispersed in all directions. "They neither liked to join Babur nor did 
they know what todo TheSarwanis (the followers of Masnad-t “alı “Isa 
Khan Sarwani) had settled in the vilayet of Bihar After some time Sultan 
Mahmud also reached Bihar and the Afghans being left leaderless, were filled 
with good cheer, and they decided to fight against the Mughals under him ” 
At this time the successor of Sultan Muhammad Nühàni, a boy of tendefage, 
and his mother had to leave for Bengal for refuge as the supporters of Syltan 
Mahmud were not favourably disposed towards them ? | However. Sultan 
Mahmud and his nobles, Shaikh Bayazid Farmuli, (Masnad-i ‘alt Ma'ruf 
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Farmuli, Fath Khan Sarwani (now A‘zam Humayun Sarwani), ‘Isa Khan 
Sarwani and Ibrahim Khan Lodi son of Ahmad Khan, son of Mubarak 
Khan Yusuf Khalil, the Magia‘ of Lucknow, defeated the Mughals, expelled 
them from the sazkárs of Lucknow, Qanauj and Shamsabad and occupied 
the entire region. They appear to have ruled over these territories from the 
close of the year 1527 A D. upto February 1529 A D. when Babur was free 
to march against them.$? 


Having subdued the rebels, Outb Khan Sarwani and his allies, the 
Hindu zamindars in the sarkör of Sambhal, Babur turned towards the eastern 
vilayet 1n person " When he was marching in that direction, Sultan Mahmud 
proceeded from Bihar to Benaras with preparation to fight against the Mughal 
army, and encamped on the bank of the Ganges facing Babur on the other 
side. The statement of Dattu Sarwani who had participated ın the battle 
indicates that the Afghans still suffered from disunity and were jealous of 
one another. He says: "There was great anxiety in the hearts of the Afghans 
regarding the outcome of the battle. "Then he refers to his dream in which 
his religious preceptor (pir), Shaikh ‘Abdul Quddus, had appeared telling 
bim: "Although Afghans have assembled for the battle in large numbers yet 
they are still suffering from selfishness and have not yet been tested. Victory 
is for Babur Badshah."??* 


ə Dattu' s dream, though not to be taken seriously, reveals that the disunity 
among the leaders of the Afghan army had caused general anxiety, the 
soldiers were doubtful about their success against the enemy due to the internal 
dissensions in the camp. Indeed, the leaders failed to infuse courage and spirit 
in their soldiers Consequently the soldiers failed to resist the advance of 
the Mughals and ran away from their posts. For instance, when Babur 

approached Qanauj, Musa, son of Mi'án Ma'ruf Farmuli, evacuated that place 
as soon as the news-gatherers deputed by Babur to assess the enemy's strength 

e appeared in that direction Babban Khan, Mi'àn Bayazid Farmuli and M?an 
Ma'ruf Farmuli, who were charged with the duty to guard the eastern bank 
of the Ganges and prevent Babur from crossing it also failed in doing their 
job properly on account of their carelessness. ‘The Mughals easily crossed 
the river some distance from them. Thereupon, the Indian leaders decided 
to face the enemy at any cost, and fought bravely on the 21st of March, 1528, 
Babur himself states ““The whole body of Afghans, armed, mounted, 
and having elephants with them attacked us They hurried off our men of 
the left hand, but our centre itself and the right hand stood firm, fought and 
forced the enemy to retire...... Fighting went on till the other Prayer” At 
last the darkness put an end to fighting after the sunset The next day the 
Afghans stood in battle-array without a clash of arms and fled away the 
following day ””? 


Sultan Mahmud Lod:, however, fled to Bihar, while his followers dis- 

* persed in different directions Many turned to Bhatta (modern Rewa) for 
refuge Raja Bir Singh Deo of Bhatta assigned a number of villages to them 
for thc r maintenance 350 Bayazid Farmuli, the veteran general and a sworn 
enemy of the Mughal raj ın India was hotly pursued by the Mughals upto 
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the dense forests of Awadh ?! But the reverses suffered by the allies of 
Mahmud Lodi at this time could not dampen their courage. They did not 
give up their determination to liberate Hindustan from the foreign enemy. 
They adopted ‘hit and run’ tactics and thus kept the Mughals in perpetual 
fear of being overwhelmed by the Afghans and their allies in the eastern 
units. 


No sooner Babur started on his return journey to Agra than Sultan 
Mahmud reappeared in the eastern sarkars of Sarwar (Gorakhpur) and Jaun- 
pur. The Mughal garrisons were seriously threatened As aresult of this Babur 
had to turn back from his way (somewhere near Kara). He says: “While 
we were in these parts (Kara) news came again and again that Sultan 
Mahmud had collected 10,000 Afghans; that he had detached Shaikh 
Bayazid and Babban with a mass of men towards Sarwar (Gorakhpur); that 
he himself with Fath Khan Sarwani was on his way along the river for 
Chunar, that Sher Khan Sur, whom [ had favoured last year with the gift of 
several parganahs and had left in charge of this neighbourhood, had joined 
these Afghans who thereupon had made him and a few other amirs cross the 
water; that Shaikh Jalaluddin’s (a Mughal general) men in Benaras had not 
been able to hold that place, had fled and got away... .."*? 


But the internal dissensions among the Afghan leaders again stood in the 
way of Sultan Mahmud Lodi As usual, they lost courage as soon as they 
heard of Babur’s arrival and did not continue their struggle. They raised 
the siege of Chunar fort and ran away Similarly the army deputed by Sultan 
Mahmud Lodi to establish control in the neighbouring areas of Chunar and 
Benaras was seized with panic. The soldiers and amirs ran away in such 
confusion that many of them were drowned in the river. Later, the entire 
- Fə avvay.55 Sultan Mahmud Lodi and his chief supporters fled to 

engal, ə 


The nobles who did not lend any military support to Sultan Mahmud, 
Lodi as well as those who had joined him under pressure and had carried on 
correspondence with Babur secretly, were not ousted from their territories. 
As they were quite popular with the local population, Babur tried to befriend 
them. Secondly, Babur was not in a position to replace them by his own 
officers because the number of the Mughal generals does not seem to have 
been large enough. His regard for the members of the Indian aristocratic 
families was surely calculated to promote a feeling of goodwill among the 
Indians for the Mughals It also seems probable that some of the Indian 
nobles were not sure of the success of struggle against the Mughals and, there- 
fore, they had become supporters of Babur. 


Taj Khan Sarang Khani, son of Khan-i A‘zam Jamal Khan Lodi 
Sarangkhani (the latter being the Magta' of Jaunpur), who held the impreg- 
nable fort of Chunar** and had become practically independent after the fall 
of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, paid homage to Babur at this time (1529 A.D.), 
He defended the fort of Chunar against the men of Sultan Mahmud Lodi 
and waited on Babur when he passed from his side in 1529.85 Likewise, Shah* 
Muhammad Farmuli was also deadly opposed to his father, Mi'àn Ma'rüf 
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Farmuli, and Sultan Mahmud Lodi. He also paid a visit to Babur at the 
same time. The latter speaks very highly of his loyalty to him: “Shah 
Muhammad (son) of Ma‘ruf to whom in last year’s campaign (934 A.H.) I 
had shown great favour and given the Saran country, had done well on 
several occasions, twice fighting and overcoming his father, Ma'rüf. At the 
time when Sultan Mahmud Lodi perfidiously took possession of Bihar and 
was opposed by Shaikh Bayazid (Farmuli) and Biban, Shah Muhammad had 
no help for him, he had to join them ; but even then, when people were saying 
wild words about him, he had written dutifully to me."?$ Similarly, Mahmud 
Nühàni remained attached to Babur and paid a visit to him at this time asa 
mark of his unwavering loyalty. Besides, Sher Khan Sir, 'Ala'ul Khan Sar, 
the son and successor of Muhammad Sur of Ghaund, and other Afghan amirs 
whose names are not mentioned, repudiated their allegiance to Sultan Mahmud 
and sent abject letters to Babur. Babur was now bent upon liquidating 
the Afghan resistance in the eastern region for ever He appointed his 
senior nobles in Jaunpur, Kara and other important towns and also decided 
to clear Bihar of the Afghans hostile to him. First he appointed Muhammad 
Zaman Mirza to govern Bihar and then changed his decisions when the 
envoys of Jalal Khan Nühani visited him to negotiate for alliance against 
Mahmud Lodi. Jalal Khan Nühani, his mother, Dudu and Farid Khan, 
son of Nasir Khan Nühàni, had just returned with their followers from Bengal." 
Babur agreed to restore the vilayet of Bihar to Jalal Khan Nühani as his 
vassal He granted a revenue of 50 lacs from Bihar to Mahmud Khan NühaAni 
and left the whole territory to Jalal Khan, son of Sultan Muhammad 
Nuhanı, on payment of an annual tribute of one crore /ankas. Yahya 
Khan Nuhanı was also granted an iqfa" of 15 lac fankas in the parganah of 
Parsarur on June 15, 1529.” 


Furthermore, after the peace-treaty was concluded between Babur and 
eSultan Nusrat Shah of Bengal, Malik Ismàá'il Jilwani, ‘Ala’ul Khan Nühàni, 
Auliya Khan Sharqi (a non-Afghan) returned from Bengal and joined Babur 
on 21st May, 1529 A.D.?' Babur was now satisfied with the affairs of 
Bihar as it had been cleared of the hostile elements. Now the only persons 
who could still foment trouble for the Mughals and whose subjugation was 
thought necessary for this reason were Shaikh Bayazid Farmuli and Babban 
Khan Lodi. Babur decided to eliminate them at any cost. Both of them 
had successfully entered the Khitta-i Badaon and captured the fort of Laknur. 
They stayed there till Babur's return from Bihar. Then they fled to 
Dalmau.?! Thereupon Babur ordered Qadi Jiya, Mahmud Khan Nuhani 
and Taj Khan Sarangkhani to block their way at Chunar and help the 
Mughals in subduing them.?? At last Bayazid and Babban Khan succeeded 
in reaching the town of Mahoba, while many of their experienced followers 
were killed by the Mughals in course of their pursuit.?? 


e Despite severe reverses and setbacks the supporters of Mahmud Lodi 
retained their hold on Bihar. The Nühàáni nobles had seven or eight 

*thousand sawars but they were also disunited. Babur’s reference to Yahya 
Nühàni substantiates this fact, as he was keen to enter into agreement with 
the former independently of Jalal Khan Nühàni or his mother.” 


ee 
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In actual fact, their exile from Bihar for more than two years made it 
difficult for the Nühanis to re-establish their authority in Bihar. The presence 
of a large number of the Afghan refugees from the western territories must 
have created some problems for them because they were deeply attached to 
the Lodi house The Nühanis appear neither to have possessed treasures to 
build up a strong force nor the will to unite for keeping the hostile Afghans 
under check In view of the adverse conditions, Dudu, the mother of Jalal 
Khan, asked Sher Khan Sür to run the government of Bihar as the deputy of 
her son,? although he was an ally of Mahmud Lodi and had waited upon 
Babur only to deceive him.*$ 


Sher Khan’s appointment as the deputy of Jalal Khan Nühöni was soon 
followed by the sudden death of Dudu, who might have been a check on Sher 
Khan in time to come. Mushtaqi, the second best authority after Datu 
Sarwani, says incidentally that the widow of Sultan Muhammad Nühani died 
soon after her return from Bengal and her death paved the way for Sher 
Khan'ssupremacy. Sher Khan defeated the Nühanis and became the undis- 
puted master of Bihar?! Shaikh Kabir adds that Bayazid Farmuli and 
Babban Khan Lodi, who were in Hajipur, sent military help to Sher Khan 
to oust the Nühàanis from Bihar. With their help Sher Khan drove away 
the Nühànis from Bihar.?* In short, Bihar remained the stronghold of the 
Afghans and their power remained unbroken. Babur's death in the year 1330 
A.D. again provided Mahmud Lodi and his allies with an opportunity fo 
fight for the recovery of the lost Empire. 


- 
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THE SUFI DOCTRINE OF SLUK TRACED TO CHINESE 
S. Mahdihassan 


UFISM is defined here as a cult of immortality while Islam would be a 

perfect religious system Keligion establishes proper man to man relation- 
ship leading to larger and larger integration of human beings. The word 
for religion in Sanskrit is dharma and according to Mahabharata,' “that 
which holds together the peoples of the universe that is Dharma.” Now the 
ascetic, who was exiled to live as a solitary being, was absolved from follow- 
ing any tenet of religion and in the eye of the law, he was no better than a 
deer of forest Here we see clearly that solitary life requires no religion 
whereas ideal religion aims at the commonwealth of mankind. Confucius 
had entertained such an ideal and his philosophy would accordingly be 
religious. Lao-tze, who lived a little earlier, tried to purify the individual 
who'automatically becomes the desirable unit in any gregarious form of life. 
Whereas the Confucianist mocked at asceticism, the same being discouraged 
in Islam, the Taoists, who followed Lao-tze, concentrated on individual 
purification. Looking at these two systems of thought, religion, promoting 
communal life, offers enough opportunities for making life noble. By practis- 
ing benevolence and charity and performing social service man can remain 
happy enough. And when the time comes to part with life he can reasonably 
hope to acquire immortality ın post-mortem existence. No religion then 
cöndescends to assure its followers of future immortality. However, there is 
an innate urge in man to know life after death. And this urge takes him to 
mysticism, of which Taoism in China and Sufism in Islam are the cults of 
immortality. In mysticism the individual is the sole concern and he has to 
purify himself enough to be able to realize that man in reality is immortal. 
He has to undergo spiritual gymnastics by which the material nature of 
his corporeal system becomes soul-like. When thus purified he becomes 
supernatural and sees for himself that he is immortal. To be able to thus 
purify himself, or better transform himself into a supernatural being, the 
time and energy required make him an ascetic, if he is not already one. 
Such sacrifices are again beyond human nature which explains how even in 
the past there have been but a few real sufis. Briefly it can be stated that 
religion promises immortality but does not assure it, while mysticism promises 
that the seeker of 1mmortality can assure himself of it before he dies. Thus 
awises a cult of immortality as an additive to religion. Now in China alchemy 
has two phases, exoteric and esoteric, each aiming at immortality, The 
exoteric system made drugs of immortality and the initial substance was 
called kim-iya 1n a Chinese dialect; this means gold-making-herbal juice? 
It enters Arabic as komya. In esoteric alchemy the Guru is called Sz-Fu, 
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Master-Father, which became Sufi in Arabic? and the master could make 
man immortal. Thus both alchenii&and Sufism came together and are Chinese 
in origin. bə 

Now in Sufism the most important doctrine is that of Slik. Redhouse? 
(1074) translates the word as, “Folloving the path of godliness; keeping 
to any road.” In this connection the term, Ahl-i Slük, is rendered as “a 
Devotee, a Dervish.” To many the translation, though correct, is not 
enlightening in any way. Zauqi” (199) explains, “Slik as the way leading 
to God by direct revelation and not by indirect means of deduction or in- 
ference.” To make a drug that can transform a mortal into an immortal, 
or to resort to spiritual exercises which can do the same, energy is required. 
No one talks of the active principle of elixir of gold or of elixir of life. Like- 
wise we do not know how man becomes sublime enough to see for himself 
that he is immortal. This requires Creative Energy, an all changing power. 
It suffices for us to call it Soul. The ordinary soul 1s separable, it has to be 
replaced by one which produces impact upon the material nature of the 
corporeal system and makes it soul-like and enters into union with it as the 
opposite. An ideal example of such a sublime system is represented by the 
Resurrected Body of Jesus. This was not a gaseous replica but the original 
body of Jesus with flesh itself having become sublime matter by the soul that 
returned to resurrect it. The transformation in exoteric alchemy resulted in 
a base metal becoming living gold, in esoteric alchemy or Sufism in the” body 
becoming resurrected body. Considering the nature of the subject noshing 
can be said clearer. İn each case there is creative energy which is all chang- 
ing, in fact enlivening, and even immortalizing. It is best appreciated as the 
power that created the universe itself. We can therefore safely turn to 
Ghinese cosmogony for its proper appreciation. 


Fung Yu-Lan® (269) writes that “to begin with there was Thai-Chi, 
the Supreme Ultimate. Through movement it produces Yang (or positéve 
phase). This having reached its limit (in a circular movement) is followed 
by Quiescence, or Yin (the negative phase). When Quiescence has reached 
its limit there is a return to Movement. These two alternate and become 
the source of the other and the two forms, Yin and Yang, stand revealed. 
By the transformations of the Yang and the union with Yin the five cosmic 
elements water, fire, etc., are produced. And with these the entire universe 
is constructed. Prof. Legge’ (26), the Sinologist, translates Thai-Chi as 
“Original subtle matter" and Gruner® (126) likewise renders it as “Primordial 
Substance, Prime Matter." Then its cyclic movement generates creative 
energy which partly freezes and produces the five cosmic elements which 
Gruner correctly looks upon as Yang and Yin the forerunners of Jalal and 
Jamal, active and passive, the ascent (being called ‘Uruj in Persian) and the 
descent Nuzul together constituting the pulse of life (p 127). Whatis important 
is that Gruner explains that the power the cosmic element possesses, of formİn 
the universe, “‘was given to them by the Elemental Matter" (p. 44), Thai- 
Chi. This in Chinese would be the Supreme Ultimate or more precisely the 
same generating cyclic movement of Yin and Yang. Thus átises the impor-. 


tance of cyclic movement wliigh donates the cosmic elements the formative 
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powers they possess. Before we proceed further it may be pointed out that 
Gruner had fully realized the identity of the ‘Uruj-o-Nuzul of the doctrine of 
Slik, with Yang/Yin of Chinese cosmogony. In one case the generated 
creative energy produced the universe, in the other the immortal. 


The classical Chinese symbol of the source of the universe is a circular disc 
divided into two halves, black and white, as Yin and Yang. There have to 
be two entities as opposites, for it is union of opposites that generates creative 
energy. A simplified Chinese symbol is reproduced in Mr. Akhtar Ahmad”s” 
recent book from which Fig 1 here is taken. With union of opposites, as 
the motif, several modifications of the symbol have appeared. Inasmuch 
as alchemy also depends upon creative energy it reveals many such symbols. 
The classical symbol in alchemy is the Ouroboros, a serpent biting its own 
tail, when head and tail represent the opposites, and the act of biting union 
between them. 


Zauqi (5; 20) however offers a simple explanatory diagram without 
any superfluity. His terms are in Urdu and, on rendering them into English, 
Fig. 2 has resulted. The central disc is partitioned into two halves while 
the broken partition line signifies that they are parts of one whole. "They 
would correspond to the black and white halves of Fig. 1. The candidate 
of immortality starts from station A. He represents the corporeal system 

which js mortal. The soul is imprisoned in the material or corporeal vehicle 


and station A is labelled zagayyid, (38 ) literally, “paying attention, care." 


From A starts the path of ascendance, *uruj: (Zə J£) which in Chinese would 


be Yang. The path leads to Fana or annihilation. This means de-indivi- 
dualization and not biological destruction of life. It corresponds in alchemy 
to calcination which is not cremation. The base metal is thereby purified 
so that a neutral, non-specific form of metal is left, to offer vacant possession 
to qreative energy which would induce growth to perfection as gold and the 
same also vivified as ferment (which is something living) when the product 
becomes ferment gold. The seeker of immortality subjects himself to 
annihilation in order to start with a “clean slate”” and imbibe creative energy 
which would make him immortal. When he has thus lost all qualities 
specifying himself he cannot recognize himself and all he can now know 


would be God. This station marked B is called ahdiat (csJ>!) which 


Redhouse renders as “Unity, Unity of God.” Now begins the Descent 
leading back to station A as the automatic result of cyclic movement. The 
de-individualized system accepts divine emanation when it acquires Baqa, 
which Redhouse (4; 373) translates as being “eternal with God.” Now 
such a definition is beyond common sense, in not being visualizable. Nor 
can we tolerate introduction in our explanation of an anthropomorphic 
divinity. While the resultant of Fana is conceivable the one as “eternal 
with God” is not Here comes the responsibility of the commentator to 
make things clearer than existing in the original itself. If the resultant of 
Fafa is a de-individualized being, then that of Baqa is one owning a 
Resurrection Body. Baqa is the quality while Resurrection Body 1s the realty. 
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And this idea is also found in alchemy. A base metal is calcined to leave 
a neutral metal, prime matter. It is made to accept a herbal principle when it 
is resurrected as a live metal which is ferment gold. Now ferment gold is 
capable of growth and also capable of inducing other metals to grow into 
gold like itself. All this means that the quality corresponding to Baqa is 
present in ferment gold, an everlasting entity The base metal was killed 
and resurrected and what is resurrected becomes sublime in form and eternal 
as well. As Radhakrishnan’? (176) correctiy observes: “Resurrection is 
not a mere revivification of a corpse." And the subject fortunately needs 
not much discussion since the case is well known of Jesus having acquired a 
Resurrection Body. And strange enough the Chinese alchemists also believed 
a drug-made-immortal ascended to heaven just as Jesus did Such a scene 
from the Chinese was reproduced before by me and is also available in 
Needham's!! classic on Chinese civilization. Once we qualify Resurrec. 
tion Body with “Baqa” we have shortened all further discussion To repeat 
again after calcination base metal became a living and ever increasing 
substance as ferment gold and after Fana or annihilation a mortal became 
immortal with a corporeal system now sublimeas Resurrection Body Perhaps 
just for this reason Sufism has taken Jesus as a model since his case is well 
known Historians of Sufism not recognizing the importance of Resurrection 
Body have not appreciated the position of Jesus in Sufi thought. 


We now come to the core of the problem, to the source of energy foreany 
transmutation, be it from metal to live-gold or of a mortal system inte a 
Resurrection Body There must be two entities and they must be opposites 
when these would automatically enter into union and thereby generate 
creative energy. We start with pure energy Its one property would be 
movement in all directions or expansion When expansion 1s rapid it brings 
about condensation of some energy which becomes matter or at least ‘‘coe- 
puscular enegy” with particles of different categories In fact no energy due 
to its self-expansion can remain absolutely pure Even light is corpusculaf. 
Correspondingly soul is conceived as the gaseous replica of the individual 
when soul as substance becomes dust-fine matter like smoke. Thus energy 
creates its opposite as matter and soul 1s assumed to create body as its oppo- 
site. And union between body and soul results in life as energy Above is 
the explanation of the genesis of opposites In fact we partly define opposite 
as the creation of its progenitor Thisidea is clearly presented by the legend 
which depicts Adam, before he was actually born, as having produced Eve 
when the two were born practically like twins. Adam and Eve exemplify pro. 
genitor and issue and yet opposites Such would be corpuscular bodies or 
matter created by energy This theory applied to creation assumes God 
the creator, and His opposite, creation, and the two as co-existent. Even 
logically speaking, how can there be a creator when there was no creation? 
Here the trouble lies in our maintaining the concept of time. Since wq 
assign creator priority with respect to time, at the earliest stage there can be 
no creation. God however would be left in a vacuum But ignoring time 
creator and creation would co-exist from the very beginning Hovvever /” 
"we bave to define opposite as the creation of its progenitor, 
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Let us now consider a slow expanding energy which would not cause 
condensation of any energy. It would expand as uniform growth without 
producing any opposite Then to produce the opposite energy has to be 
intense. And this gives us the clue to the final acquisition of immortality. 
Annihilation has to be at its maximum when the resultant entity would be 
purest. Thus energized it would inverse itself and create its opposite when 
union with it can easily follow, What then is the energy the candi- 
date of immortality has to exploit? Now nothing is dearer to man than 
life and the intrinsic force responsible for its maintenance is love of life. 
Love like any force 1s bipolar just as magnetism is Love is the positive pole 
and compassion is its negative. They are the Yang and Yin of life. Self-love 
pushes one forward and makes a hero. Self-compassion preserves life against 
misery of every kind. Now self-love has to expand and become universal 
love. Being powerful this would inverse to give rise to self-sacrifice or devo- 
tion whence arise the opposites, universal love and self-sacrifice of a 
devotee. Universal lovenow qualifies volunteers serving mankind as devotees 
Further come two kinds of devotees, one stationary as dervishes, who would 
be approached to be relieved of misery and suffering Buddha would be the 
ideal of such a stationary devotee. The other kind would make himself 
mobile curing everywhere the sick and the infirm otherwise unable to contact 
any benefactor. An ideal of the mobile benefactor would be Jesus Even 
in Hinduism there is vanavasi, the ascetic living a secluded lite in a forest, 

*and a*sannyasi, who is ever wandering Likewise, among the Sufis, the 
Chishehiya order represents stationary devotees, while that of Suhrawardiya, 
of mobile ones As long as they remain devotees they can prove to be bene- 
factors by thought or by deed, as stationary or as mobile Anyone can 
acquire salvation by service to mankind called karma yoga in Hinduism 
And here Prof Mahadevan” explains that "salvation by service comes on 
doinf good without regard to reward" and a devotee excelling others in this 
respect, according to him, would be "Perfect Man, who alone is the bene- 
factor of the world." The term “Perfect Man” is easily Chinese in origin 
It is Chen-Jen, the True Man, which is as connotative as Perfect Man. The 
Arabic translation of Chen- Ven is Insanu”l Kamil and in Greek Antropos 
teleios Thus wherever mysticism has migrated the term for the immortal 
also appears as its different synonyms However it is the path, called Slik 
in Sufism, which leads one to become Insanu’! Kamil To recapitulate what 
has been discussed, self-love 1s to expand as universal love This is 1nversed 
as self-sacrifice to become its opposite Union between them means love of 
humanity to the neglect even of self-compassion Then personifying such 
concentrated love of mankind theie follows the path of descent when the 
individual becomes conscious of himself as the incorporation of universal 
love. He now becomes “Perfect Man" For Muslims the Prophet is the 
ideal Perfect Man, or Humanity Personified. Perfect Man is the immortal 
whoehas acquired immortality by loving mankind We have here to differen- 
tiate between God and Mankind Oswald has remarked that matter is what 
we know and energy what wc think Likewise mankind is what we know 
and God what we think To love mankind keeps one in the world of reality, 
and to think one is serving mankind is to enter into unity with God. To 
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speak merely of unity of God without considering service to humanity is 
poetry, but not practical Sufism. 


The discussion further extended to the origin of Sufism must take us to 
time and place with universal love reaching its highest water-level mark ever 
recorded anywhere. It is China where Mou-Tzu (468-376 B C.) preached 
"the doctrine of universal love.’ To quote Wing-Tsit Chan"? (118) 
““The Moist school puts its ethics on a religious basis. He had'300 followers 
(who) were ascetics " Thus arose the doctrine of universal love with its 
foundation members as ascetics, or wholetime devotees. Moreover, Smith" 
(61) quotes as authority Hui-nan-Tzu maintaining that "those who 
followed Mou-Tzu were 180 men (but) all of whom he could have made to 
enter fire and whom death would not have prevented from following one 
another." And a twentieth century Chinese philosopher, Hu Shi, writes 
that "Mou-Tzu was the only Chinese who may be said to have founded a 
religion." Such then has been the religion of universal love in China and 
the source to which Sufism, as cult of immortality, can be traced. The 
Master professing universal love was addressed as Shih-Fu, Master-Father, 
Arabicized as Sufi and his title itself became a charm, a magical term. The 
product of exoteric alchemy was ferment-gold, in Chinese Chin-Tan, Golden 
drug of immortality. The resultant of esoteric alchemy was Perfect Man, 
in Chinese Chen-Jen, who himself became the donor of immortality. As 
such he was deified and to his disciples none was greater on earth than their 
Guru. When Sufism was absorbed in Islam the Prophet became the Perfect 
Man, who could transform mortals into immortals. Inasmuch as Sufism incr- 
porates universal love this is found purest or as the sole tenet of Moist religion 
in China. Moist asceticism then finally appears as Sufi asceticism On 
being adapted in Islam it has undergone modifications but the original traits 


continue to persist in various degrees in the different Sufi orders. : 


SUMMARY 


Chinese alchemy is exoteric and esoteric with each phase aiming at 
immortality. Using kim-iya, gold-making-herbal juice, it made golden 
drug of immortality. Kim-iya was Arabicized as kimiya By spiritual 
cxercises esoteric alchemy made Perfect Man, in Chinese Chen-Jen, trans- 
lated into Arabic as Insanu'l-Kamil. He was immortal and could make 
others immortal As preceptor he was called Shih-Fu, Master-Father or 
Guru and was Arabicized as Sufi The words Kimiya and Sufi testify alchemy 
and Sufism to be Chinese in origin. 


_ Immortality depends upon creative energy and this is generated by 
union of opposites Esoteric system of acquiring immortality starts with self- 
love which is extended to universal love. Man now loses all signs of 
individuality and cannot know himself. This is called Fana or annihilation 
of individuality What he can now know would be Humanity Now 
what we know is mankind and what we think is God Thus annihilation 
means forgetting self and remembering God Universal love begins b? 
loving the Preceptor, the personification of universal love. As the opposite 
the disciple makes himself volunteer slave when Master and Disciple become 
epposites and the disciple forgets himself and remembers his Master ‘This 
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is looked upon as union between them as opposites Here ends Fana, The 
path leading to it is Uruj, in Persian, corresponding to Yang in Chinese. It 
is the ascendant path. Movement being cyclic ascent automatically leads 
to descend. If the former is Fana/Annihilation, its opposite, as descent, 
would be Baqa/Eternity. With Fana individuality had been reduced to 
non-entity or to an embryonic form of personality. İt is now to bloom into 
a personality as one in its own right having now acquired Baqa or Eternity. 
Admitting there was a destruction of individuality 1ts revival means resurrec- 
tion which is more than mere return to the original. Man was mortal which 
means his body was material. He would now become immortal and his 
corporeal system would be constituted of matter which has become soul-like. 
His body becomes a Resurrection Body of which the ideal was owned by 
Jesus. Rusurrection Body is Immortal Body. Annihilation had made the 
disciple an “embryo” within the system of his Preceptor, like Eve in that of 
Adam before both emerged as adults Incidentally, it means that to become 
immortal man has to be born again as the New Testament words it. Such 
emergence is relatively easier than achievement ending in Fana and the 
descent is called Nuzul, in Persian, and corresponds to Yin in Chinese. 
Having assimilated the blessings of the Preceptor he is charged with the 
power of serving humanity by thought or by action, in any case dedicating 
the future life to service and personifying himself as universal love. The 
impact of such power upon matter makes it soul-like and the disciple com- 
pletes his circular path with the acquisition of a Resurrection Body, which is 
imnlortal body. 


We realize that self-love is inherent in human nature but universal love, 
as ideal, must be powerful enough to produce its impact upon a seeker of 
immortality through service of humanity. Now nowhere in the world uni- 
vessal love has been preached and practised, at least for some time, so well 
as in China. This school of thought was founded by Mou-Tzu (479-381 B C.) 
who is pronounced to be the sole thinker who founded a religion in China. 
There were ascetics before but Mou-Tzu produced ascetics whom we can look 
upon as archtypes of Sufis. 
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Fig. 1 


Chinese symbol of the Source of Existence, resultant of Creative, 
Energy generated by Prime Matter on ascending and descending, 
the paths depicted as White and Black. 


A 
Fig. 2 


Symbol of Slik, path of godliness, with ascent leading to Fana, 
Annihilauon of individuality, followed by descent ending in Baqa, 
Eternity, as personification of Universal Love. Ii begins with a 
mortal corporeal system and ends with a Resurrection Body, 
qualifying an 1mmortal 

Adapted from Zauqı (S). 


NEW BOOKS-IN REVIEW 


MEHMED THE CONQUEROR AND 
HIS TIME, by Franz Babinger, translated 
from the German by Ralph Manheim and 
edited by William C. Hickman, with 8 maps 
and plates, Bollingen Series XCVI, Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1978. 
Pages 549. 


The Ottoman Sultan Muhammad the 
Conqueror, 1s one of the most striking figures 
of medieval history. With his rise to power 
in 1451 began an era of feverish military 
actavity which led to the establishment of a 
unified empire stretching from Mesopotamia 
to the Adriatic. The borders of the Ottoman 
Empire under him coincided strikingly with 
thase of the Byzantine Empire at its hesght. 
His conquest of Constantinople in 1453, 
which opened the way for European Renais- 
sance, marks the beginning of the modern 
period of European history. In 1953, on 
the occasion of the 500th anniversary of the 
cenquest of Constantinople, Franz Babinger, 
then Professor of Islamic History at Munich 
University, published a detailed study of the 
Sultan, Mehmed der Eroberer und seine Zeit, 
in the German language. Within a year of 
its publication it was translated into French 
by H E. del Medico, and soon after, ın 1957, 
Evelina Polacco published an Italian transla- 
tion In 1968 Tomislav Bekic brought out 
its Serbo Croatian translation However, 
the English reading public had to wait for 
an English version till 197%. Thanks to the 
interest evinced in this work by the Bollingen 
Foundatton, this English translation has seen 
the light of day Initially undertaken 
by Ralph Manheim m 1965, this translation 
has been very ably edited by William 
C. Hickman, Assistant Professor of Turkish, 
at the University of California, Berkeley. 
e 


*  Babinger's work, vivid and graphic no 
doubt, had one serious shortcoming : it had 
no footnotes and no references to the original 
sources used by him 1n the preparation of his 
monograph. He promised a separate volume 


of notes but unfortunately he did not live to 
fulfil his promise and died in 1967 leaving 
the work 'imcomplete' from the point of view 
of its scholarly utility. Doubtless Babinger 
had made extensive use of the source material 
available to him 1n print and in manuscript, 
but lack of references remains a great des- 
ideratum in a work which as the editor justly 
claims 1s "the only full-length account of the 
role of a single sultan which, based on 
Eastern and Western sources alike, at the 
same time surveys institutional organization 
and cultural activity." Conscious of this 
serious shortcoming of Babinger’s work, 
W.C. Hickman undertook to add some 
footnotes of primarily bibliographic nature. 
These notes are extremely useful but cannot 
be a substitute for references to original 
sources from which Babinger has drawn his 
material. Perhaps a detailed bibliography 
at the end would have offset some of the 
difficulties of the reader, but neither the 
translator nor the editor thought it necessary 
to append it to this work. 


In the absence of proper documentation, 
it is well nigh impossible to examine critically 
the author’s assessment of the events of a 
very complex period of medieval history. 
The editor has at a few places deleted some 
opinions of the author which some recent 
publications have proved to be incorrect. 
He has also noted some “internal inconsis- 
tency" in Babinger’s narrative due to his 
reliance on sometimes "unreconciled eviden- 
ce." As a full-length portrait of Muhammad 
the Conqueror, Babinger's work is no doubt 
fascinating and full of many interesting de- 
tails about the organization of the fifteenth 
century Ottoman State, but its scholarly 
value would remain limited 1n the absence of 
detailed footnotes and a comprehensive 
bibliography, particularly when the Western 
and the Oriental sources for the study fly in 
the face of each other and an impartial his- 
torian has to wade through a maze of con- 
flicting data to arrive at the ‘real fact.” What 
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appears as the ‘Fall of Constantinople’ to one 
set of contemporary writers, is depicted as 
the ‘Conquest of Constantinople’ by others 
and behind these two simple words, 'Fall' 
and ‘Conquest,’ the whole logic of the dis- 
parity of approach, assessment and evalua- 
tion operates. 


An impression which Babinger’s other- 
wise very scholarly work leaves on the reader's 
mind and which 1s confirmed by the absence 
of references and the disparate nature of 
discussions is: Babinger very patiently collect- 
ed the material for his study and etched out 
Sultan Muhammad's portrait on a broad 
canvas, but before giving final touches to his 
work and investigating further a few contro- 
versial incidents, he passed on the book to 
the press, perhaps to synchronize its publica- 
tion with the 500th anniversary of the con- 
quest of Constantinople by the Turks. 


These shortcomings apart, Babinger's 
work must, as Hickman correctly says, ““serve 
as a challenge and a stimulus to those who 
would attempt such a study.” 


The study is divided into seven books. 
Book I begins with an account of the Ottoman 
Empire at Murad’s accession and deals with 
the birth of Prince Muhammad, Balkan 
campaigns, the Crusade of Varna, the Cam- 
paign in Greece and the last years of Murad. 
Referring to his birth at Edirne Palace, 
Babinger says: “There at dawn on Laetare 
Sunday, March 30, 1432, his third son, 
Mehmed Celebi, was born. Murad can 
scarcely have suspected at the time that this 
child would twice accede to the throne and 
become one of the most powerful figures of 
the declining Middle Ages." The identity of 
Muhammad's mother bas not been establish- 
ed by the author, but he seems inclined to 
think that she was a ‘slave.’ Notwithstand- 
ing this observation in Book One, he remarks 
in Book Seven: “Since his mother was 
unquestionably not a Turk or of Moslem 
origin but a Greek, Slav, or perhaps everi an 
Italian, in any case, a product of the Christian 
West, we may presume the presence of Wes- 
tern elements in his early training " (p. 425). 
There is little convincing evidence for this 
presumption. Book Two deals with 
Muhammad's final return to the throne, the 
Fall of Constantinople, Creation of the Otto- 
man Imperial capital, Siege of Belgrade, etc. 
The account of the Conquest of Constantino- 
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ple 18 graphic, but two recent studies (Steven 
Runciman, The Fall of Constantinople 1453 
and Nicolo Barbaro, Diary of the Siege of 
Constantinople 1453) have given many more 
interesting details about this historic event. 


“After the Fall of Constantinople,” 
observes Babinger, “an extraordinary num- 
ber of educated Byzantines succeeded in 
escaping to the West, particularly to Italy. 
The Italian courts were crowded with these 
learned refugees, who were at first received 
with enthusiasm but, with certain excep- 
tions, gradually lost much of their prestige 
and popularity; many returned home to 
their native land, preferring the Turkish 
yoke to the lives of unappreciated school- 
masters under the Latins" The role of 
these refugee scholars in Turkish history 
needs careful investigation. Babinger 
holds that with the help of these Italian 
advisers, the Sultan engaged himself 
“ın amassing information about the 
Western World, its geography and 
political situation, its rulers, its fgith, 
its quarrels, its art of war, and its 
armies” He built up with their help a 
collection of classical works for use 1n his 
studies. These books, he continues, cons- 
tituted the main body of “‘the mysterious 
library of the serai which for centuries 
fired the imagination of Western scholars: 
very mistakenly, they supposed it to cof- 
tain the most precious treasures of classı- 
cal antiquity." Babınger”s discussion of 
the nature and contents of Muhammad's 
library in this book as also in an article 
published in Orlens (1949, p. 6—30) is very 
interesting and helpful in forming an idea 
of the Ottoman  Sultan's academic 
interests But how far this literature and 
these literary figures influenced his think- 
ing pattern and determined his outlook. 
and 1deals cannot be ascertained from this 
work. Stray remarks about Western influ- 
ences on him need careful documentation. 
Book Three deals with Ottoman Campaigns 
in Albania, Serbia and Greece, Papal 
efforts at Western Unification, the Pope 
and the Sultan, etc Book Four deals with 
the Subjection of Bosnia, the Ottomans 
and the Adriatic, the Mosque of the Cong 
queror, etc. Book Five 1s devoted to Wars 
in the East, fall of Mahmud Pasha, Sieges 
of Kruje and Shikoder, etc. Book Six deals 
with the Sultan’s last campaigns and 
peath. 
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Book Seven is by far the best part of 
the book. It deals with the personality and 
Empire of Sultan Muhammad and discus- 
ses the nature of the state under the 
Ottoman Sultan, and his patronage of art, 
literature and science It closes with a dis- 
cussion of Muhammad the Conqueror and 
the West. The author has not only 
delineated with great care the personality 
and character of the Sultan, he has also 
critically reviewed the state of cultural 
developments and the nature of admınıs- 
trative organization under him 


Referringto the diametrically opposite 
assessments of the Sultan by the Western 
world and the Ottoman historians, the 
author says: “It cannot be denied that he 
was one of the most outstanding figures 
produced by the Middle Ages" But he 
confesses that "absence of reliable docu- 
mentation concerning his personality" 
makesean unbiased appraisal of his work 
exceedingly difficult. Babinger's own disre- 
gard of documentation, particularly in this 
section®of the work, makes the task of a 
critica] reader doubly difficult. He says 
thatin his private associations Muhammad 
had considerable sympathy for heretical 
ideas, but this view 1s based mostly on 
rumours circulated by his critics. Some 
heretical expressions are attributed to him 
by Gibbon also, but the authenticity of 
all such statements needs investigation 1n 
greater depth 


Babinger says that there can be no 
doubt about Muhammad's religious tole- 
rance. But he ascribes his ‘religious 
liberation’ to Italian influence (p 426) 
for which again no authorities are cited. 


Stories about the Sultan’s cruelty and 
the destructive violence unleashed by him 
in Europe have been narrated by many 
writers, later and contemporary. Babinger 
refers to them and observes that these 
cruelties ‘‘mark him as one of the most 
terrible figures of the entire Middle Ages ” 
But then he feels constrained to remark : 
"Hig powerful personality, comparable 
perpaps to Napoleon's, not only altered 
the face of large areas of Europe but pro- 
fouadly influenced the attitudes of his con- 
temporaries towards man and the world. 
He was one of those historical figures pre- 
senting the enigma of the so called demonic 
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personality. In him, as in many great men, 
one 1s tempted to see a "natural force," 
which operates 1n accordance with laws of 
its own. Since it 1s not be who acts but rather 
this force that acts in him and through 
him, it 1s pointless to apply ethical stan- 
dard to such a man" He seems to agree 
with Goethe who used to say: “In reali- 
ty only the observer has a conscience , the 
man of action is always without one” He, 
however, observes that the Sultan's picture 
as a bloodthirsty tyrant wore off with the 
passage of time and the Turkish masses 
came to endow him with the features of a 
holy man (veli) ‘Outside the window of 
his tomb one sees even today simple folk, 
especially women, who look upon Mehmed 
asa wonder worker and beg him to inter- 
cede with Allah ın all the trying situations 
oflife." It would have been historically 
more appropriate 1f Babinger had criti- 
cally examined the sources of all reports 
about his bloodthirstiness and separated 
the fact from the fiction. All men are 
more or less the product of their environ- 
ment and a critical assessment of the 
Sultan's character should not ignore the 
age in which he lived and the ethical and 
political ideals that guided the actions of 
his contemporaries While it is undeniable 
that the Sultan did not hestitate in shedding 
human blood, the picture changes if one 
knew from which side of the globe his ac- 
tions are being judged and scrutinized An 
impartial assessment of his role tn Turkish 
history can neither extol him to the position 
of a velt nor denigrate him to the level of 
a ‘bloodthirsty tyrant’ He was neither 
the one nor the other. His place in Ottoman 
history rests on his military achievements 
and his efforts to consolidate the monar- 
chy through a centralized administrative 
machinery which made 1t possible for him 
to face Western powers with courage and 
confidence. 


Babinger’s assessment of the Ottoman 
Empire as a “military theocracy” 1s based 
on a misunderstanding of the real nature of 
Muslim polity after the Khilafat-i Rashida 
The phrase ‘military theocracy’ confuses 
many concepts involved in the army cont- 
rol of civil administration and the ideals 
ofa theocratic state. Huis remark that in 
the Ottoman territories the hadith formed 
the foundation of regulations known as 
kanun, needs a careful analysis of Ottoman 
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laws as operative principles and as ethical 
ideals From Babinger’s own account it 
appears that 1t was political expediency 
rather than religious Jaw which determined 
the behaviour of the Ottoman Sultan. 


Muhammad II made remarkable con- 
tribution towards the creation of a power- 
ful war machine. He was the first Ottoman 
ruler to take a special interest in artillery. 
He expanded his navy to such an extent 
that “so great a sea power as Venice cer- 
tainly lived in fear of the Turkish fleet " 
With his strong artillery and efficient fleet 
he kept the Western powers at bay. 


Concerning the Ottoman Sultan's 1n- 
terest in literature and science, Babinger 
remarks that itis no exaggeration to say 
that the profession of literary courtier was 
not held in high honour during his reign. 
Nonetheless we are told that Muhammad 
sent royal gifts to poets and men of letters 
and learning even in remote regions. 
Every year he sent a thousand gold pieces 
to Khwaja Jahan, the Bahmanid Wazir of 
the Deccan, and patronized Jami and 
Jalaluddin Dawani. The Sultan himself 
made literary contributions of some signi- 
ficance. He left a collection of some 
eighty Turkish poems which he composed 
under the pseudonym of Avnf (the helpful 
one) But according to Babinger: “In 
the thirty years of his rule, there was only 
one Ottoman poet of any stature, and he 
did not consistently enjoy his Sultan's 
favour. This was Ahmed Pasha." 


All said and done, Babinger’s work is 
a valuable contribution to Ottoman histo- 
ry, particularly to the study of the life and 
contribution of Muhammad the Conque- 
ror. Hickman has donean excellent job 
as editor. His bibliographic references to 
modern works, his carefully selected illus- 
trations and maps have considerably added 
tothe value of the book which should be 
read by all scholars and students of 
Islamic and Ottoman history. 


K. A, NIZAMI 
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THE NATURE OF ISLAMIC POLI- 
TICAL THEORY, by Dr. Mohammad Aziz 
Ahmed, p. 330. Price in Pakistan Rs. 60-00. 


October 


Export Price: US Dollars 12-00 or equi- 
valent. Published by MOC, Arif Limited, 
Karachi. 


In the strict sense of the word political . 
science 1s essentially a modern discipline. 
However, Islam, being 1n a position to deal 
with al] problems of individual and collec- 
tive life of humanity, has been responsible 
for the establishment and conduct of vast 
empires in the world. The theory and 
practice on the basis of which early states 
were conducted form the subject-matter of 
Islamic political thought. The learned 
author of the book has elucidated the main 
features and salient characteristics of this 
thought, as mainly derived from the Qur”an 
and Hadith. 


While dealing with the basic structure 
of Islamic politics, the author has drawn 
much on the wealth of political theories 
expounded nn the West so that a cofnpara- 
tive study could be made thereof. In final 
analysis of basic concepts of Islamic politi- 
cal theory, ‘‘the political edifice 1n "Islam," * 
according to the learned author, "depends 
on the three-fold foundations. Jamaat, 


( cele ) Khilafat (so ) and Itaat. 
(cib), Again, the organisation of Tamaat 


( ecl ) in Islam is represented by Millat 


which 1s characterised by spiritual values 
and inner consciousness derived fronethe 
complete code of the revealed faith of 
Islam” With regard to Khilafat the 
learned author observes: “The spirit of 
İslam thrived in the practical unity of 
Muslim brotherhood, which manifested 
itself in the organisation of the Muslim 
Millat and the development of Khilafat.’’ 
As for Itaat, he observes. ““The Islamic 
concept of Itaat 1s wider than the Western 
concept of political obligation. Itaat is 
not only used in a political sense, that is, 
not wholly concerned with Jamaat and the 
Ul-ul Amr, but 1s vitally related to Allah." 
Further, “ The unbelievers cannot be 
accepted as rulers or guardians of the Mus- 
almans and as such the question of Itaat 


(ce lb) to them does not arise.” (p. 285) 


This is the gist of what the author" has 
tried to establish in the book which is 
divided into twelve chapters under which 
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he has given an exposition of Din, Momin, 
Islamic millat, concept of mulk, political 
structure of Khilafat, Shura, İtaat, 
Sharıat, Jihad, economic theory of Islam, 
Khair, the end of life and organisation. The 
work as a whole can readily be accepted as 
a fine piece of research and scholarship 
However, there are certain views and 
statements of the author about which there 
may be disputations, for instance: 


(1) On a number of occasions the Islamic 
Mıllat (cle) has been declared to be 


"charged with the duty of converting the 
rest of mankind to this faith, so as to realise 
the ideal of a single community ” p 273 

On page 25 1t 1s said that “it 1s the duty of 
the believers to convert the rest of humanity 
to the faith of Islam—the last and universal 
faith of mankind. It need not be overem- 
phasised that even the Prophet was clearly 
told by God in the Qur’an that bis business 
was nothing but to preach, it was not his 
concern whether one accepts his message or 
not. Many verses of the Qur"an may be 


cited ın this connection. 
e 


(2) The 1deal of a single community 
also 1s against what is 1mplicitly contained 
in the following verses of the Qur'àn. 


e eld la abt (o) 
e(1) Had He willed He would have 


shown you all the path of righteous- 
ness. 


dol» dəl Riad alt y 3 (r) 


(2) Had He wiHed He would have 
turned you all 1n a single community. 


(3) Indeed Khilafat was a pious or- 
ganisation during the period of the Righte- 
ous Caliphs. But later on ıt collapsed to 
give place to hereditary monarchy through- 
out the history of Islamic world, though 
for centuries “Khilafat still existed as a 
misnomer.” Hence ıt would be wrong to 
think in terms of Khilafat or to make a 
bidYor the revival of this institution today 
when even Arab countries have not been 
able to live 1n perfect peace and harmony 
and when Muslims all over the world are 
divided into different nationalities on the 
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basis of the International Law of natıonal- 
Ity and as such the Muslims of every coun- 
try have got their own political and socio- 
economic problems, different from those 
of Muslims of other countries İr must 
be borne 1n mind that this division of world 
Muslims into different nationalities does 
not come in conflict with the concept of 
“Millat” as laid down in the Qur'àn, which 
is purely of religious nature, having nothing 
to do with the political affairs which based 

on some exterior circumstances, undergo a 
change from place to place and from time 

to time One is advised to look, in this 
connection, to Shah Waliullah of Delhi, 
who in his book Hujjatallah w! Baligah 


da) LU] al 4xə- has dealt at length with 


the problem of nationality in relation to 
the Universality of Islam There can be 
little doubt that the views expressed in this 


book with regard to Ummat, ( zəl) Millat 


(od. ) and Khilafat (932) are too 


dogmatıc and rıgıd to fit ın the framevork 
of broad - based political organisation of 
Islam. In a world of communities today, 
Islam, or Muslims, for that matter, cannot 
live in isolation from others In reciprocal 
manner they will have to make political 
adjustment with other peoples of the world 
and nothing would be un-Islamic therein 
because Islam has got provisions for 
such a situation when it arises. As a 
matter of fact, Islam does not lay down 
detailed blue-prints for the form of politi- 
cal institution but makes provision for 
adaptability, enunciating only broad prin- 
ciples Inthe words of a great Egyptian 
scholar in his book The Qur'ànic State 


(ol All 4l 92 ), Islam preaches popular 
sovereignty, embodied in the social con 
tract of dew the duty of consultation 


(«6 » 5), the legislative principle of Titihad 


(24:7) and Tima" (ele!) and the right to 


overihrow tyrannical rulers Of course 
Islam insists on impartial Justice, but it 
leaves open the pattern of judicial orga- 
nisation. It provides for popular election 
and consultation, again leaving the proce- 
dure open. It requires the ruler to 
enforce the law and promote the faith, by 
whatever means that may be appropriate. 
The guiding consideration 1s social justice 
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and welfare of the people. “It 1s therefore 
false,” writes Taha Abdul-Baqı Surür, the 
author of the above-mentioned book, “to 
suppose that Islam insists on reviving the 
Caliphate in its previous form. The Muslim 
community after the death of the Prophet 
only created the Caliphate asa matter 
of public interest, not of dogma” (pp 
109-113). The learned author, one may 
hope, is aware of the modern literature 
in Arabic and other languages dealing with 
modern, legal, social and political pro- 
blems of Islam in which great Muslim 
savants, including Mufti Mohammad Ab- 
duh and Syed Rashid Rida of Egypt, have 
made a strong case for the re-institution 


of İytehad (ələə-İ) in order to find out prac- 


ticable solution of all relevant problems, 
including the modern political organisation 
and its allied institutions. 


SYED AHMAD AKBARABADI 


* * % 


MOHAMMAD THE IDEAL 
PROPHET, bv Syed Sulaiman Nadwi: 
translated by Mohiuddin Ahmed. Pub- 
lished by the Academy of Islamic Research 
and Publications, Lucknow (India), P.O, Box 
‘No. 119, Nadwatul-Ulama, Lucknow, India. 


The book under review 1s a translation 
of the well-known lectures of Maulana Syed 
Sulaiman Nadwi, delivered at Madras in 
October-November, 1925 under the auspices 
of the Muslim Education Society of South 
India These lectures were followed by the 
well-known lectures by ‘Allama İqbal, which 
were later published under the title of 'Re- 
construction of religious thought in Islam.’ 
Among others who delivered lectures at 
Madras were Muhammad Marmaduke 
Pickthall and Maulana Abdul Majid Darya- 
bad: Maulana Sulaiman Nadwi's lectures 
were published under the title of “Khutbat-e 
Madras” and were considered to be the best 
product of Maulana Sulaiman Nadwi, Mau- 
lana Sulaiman Nadwi completed the work 
Siratun-Nabi which was started by his master, 
Maulana Shibh Nu'mani. The Sirat, proved 
to be a remarkable contribution of its time 
and was a valuable addition to the literature 
on Sirat. The study thus initiated reached 
its culmination when Maulana planned his 
lectures with a view to presenting a quintes- 
sence of the great work on Sfrat. Though 
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English translation of the work had appeared 
earlier, yet the learned translator felt a fresh 
rendering was needed. He has rendered it 
as faithfully as possible “without sacrificing 
the mood and tenor of the lectures." 


A great part of intellectual heritage of 
Indian Muslims 1s in Urdu ; therefore transla~ 
tion of this treasure into English and other 
Indian languages 1s very much needed because 
the young generation unfortunately is not 
well acquainted with Urdu and the entire 
treasure of cultural heritage will ever remain 
beyond their reach unless 1t 1s translated into 
English and other Indian languages. İt 1s 
therefore a timely need that is fulfilled by 
this rendering. 


The book is divided into 8 chapters. 
(1) Prophets — The Perfect Model for 
Humanity. (1) Muhammad the Ideal Pro- 
phet (ın) Hıstoricity, (1v) Perfection. 
(v) Comprehensiveness, (vi) Practicality (vu) 
Message of Muhammad. (vin) Faifh and 
Practice. The book has bibliography and 
an index 

e 

Maulana evolves criteria from the 6tudy 
of the earlier prophets and shows how 
Prophet Muhammad stands out in this galaxy 
but he has not taken account of the historic 
forces that were responsible for their emer- 
gence or the historic forces that emerged out of 
the roles they played. Unless the forces”are 
analysed which were at work in Prophet 
Muhammad's age we cannot understand ?*he 
impact of his message on world history. İt is 
the continuity of history combined with a 
unique revolution that has to be studied in the 
perspective of the world history. 


What the reviewer felt rather strange 
about was Maulana  Syed  Sular- 
man Nadwi’s tendency to rely on the 
opinions of western writers. Perhaps in the 
days when these lectures were delivered, any 
statement was bctter received when supported 
by a western authority. Nevertheless, this 
tendency limited the vision of the writer to 
certain facts only A person of Maulana’s 
eminence could have given a pen picture of 
those facts of the Prophet’s personality wleich 
had relevance to his prophetic role ire a 
unique revolution in human thought and life. 
The process has to be explained ın a manfer 
that relates ıt to the world forces, that have 
been shaping world history. Some Arabic 
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books have been published in Egypt which 
are indeed a great improvement on the 
works of earlier period. 


In recent times, we hear of schemes 
drawn up by some enthusiasts to present the 
Prophet as a man of affairs or even as a 
statesman Perhaps one or two studies in 
France and other western countries have 
appeared with these claims. The logic that 
guided the authors of these works puts the 
study of Sirath into compartmental 1nvestiga- 
tion. It might be sufficient to evolve an 
approach to study the methods of the 
Prophet in attacking a situation. from a 
particular angle, but this partial study will 
remain incomplete unless it 1s presented 1n a 
wider and integrated perspective Leave aside 
the siudy of so great a person as the 
Prophet Muhammad, even the study of 
an inspired person with multidimensional 
personality will remain blurred if it presents 
only any particular dominating aspect of his 
life e In tre study of the life of the Prophet 
Muhammad, the depiction of his total perso- 
nality will be much more interesting. 

ə 


el he efforts to present the Prophet as a 
statesman, politician or as a man of affairs 
would not only be an inadequate treatment 
of the subject but will end up in misrepresenta- 
tion of so unique a personality as that of 
the Prophet Muhammad. 


ə 

We agree that this rendering of the “Khut- 
bat-e Madras” does fulfil a need of preserving 
the Indian Muslim's intellectual heritage, 
nevertheless there 1s a need to write a well- 
integrated, intimate, and inspiring account 
of the Prophet’s life ın the perspective of 
world historic process, without relying on 
the opinions of western authors. 


The book under review while filling a 
gap, still leaves one with the fceling of ex- 
pectation of something fresh in this field. 


It 15 indeed necessary to relate the life 
of the Prophet and the important eveuts in 
his life to the process of history during the 
last thirteen centuries His message should 
be interpreted in terms of the different ages. 
How it has met the challenges and what 
prospects it holds for humanity in the 
fature. We must also consider how “Tradi- 
tions" provided a methodology and saved 
islam from the discomfiture the other 1deolo- 
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gies have passed through in practice for not 
having a methodology of their own. 


The value of this book however cannot 
be underestimated because it is an important 
landmark in the development of our cultural 
history. İt is also a landmark ın the study 
of Sirath to some extent. The learned trans- 
lator must be congratulated for his excellent 
translation ın English. 


R KEMAD 


m * * 


ISLAMIC MEDICINE, by Manfred 
Ullmann, Vol. IT, Edinburgh University 
Press. Price £ 3.50. pp. 114. 


This 15 a small book of 138 pages 
translated into English by Dr. Jean Watt 
as mentioned in the Introduction. It does 
not mention from which language it was 
translated but probably 1t was from German. 
The author, Prof. Manfred Ullmann, says 
that he 1s a philologist and is neither a 
medical man nor a medical historian and 
that his book is not given the title of 
‘history’ as, according to the author, it is 
only an attempt to concentrate on some of 
the basic aspects of Islamic medicine. As 
the terms of reference of the book were 
limited, the author had to omit some of the 
important areas like surgery, hospital 
institutions, medical teachings and medical 
ethics. In spite of all this the small book 
contains a wealth of information. 


The book contains eight chapters and 
eight illustrations. Chapter one 1s on con- 
ditions ın pre-Islamic Arabia and in the 
Umayyad period, chapter two 1s on the 
Age of Translations, chapter three on 
Survey of the History of Arabian Medicine, 
chapter four on Physiology and Anatomy, 
chapter five on Pathology, chapter six on 
the Transmissibility of Illness and the 
Plague, chapter seven on Dietetics and 
Pharmaceutics and chapter eght on 
Medicine and the Occult. 


In pre-Islamic Arabia medical practice 
was mainly 1n the hands of 1gnorant people 
and treatment with magic and amulet was 
common. There was hardly any advance 
on this during the Umayyad period, 
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The work of Arabicisation of Greek 
medicine began 1n earnest during the Abba- 
sid caliphate and went on full apace dur- 
ing the ninth century, specially during the 
reigns of Harun ar-Rashid and his son 
Mamun. Ullmann gives the names of a 
number of translators, amongst the more 
important of whom was Hunayn Ibn Ishaq 
al-Tbadı (d.873 A.D.). Importance 1s given 
to the works of Hunayn. Hunayn did not 
translate slavishly, word by word, but rather 
the sense of the book which made the mat- 
ter interesting and readable. He also intro- 
duced "analytical synthetic construction" 
which made Arabic an instrument capable 
of expressing complicated and abstract 
ideas. Among Hunayn's important work 
may be mentioned Kitab al-Mudkhal fit- 
Tibb, (Latin, Isagoge). 


Long before the Arabian period, a 
number of Greek works had been translated 
into Syrian and Persian languages and some 
of the Indian books were translated into 
Pahlawi. Many of these translations were 
rendered into Arabic during the Arabian 
period. Of the Indian books, the Kitabus 
Sumum on poisons 1s said to be the only 
medical work of which the Arabic version 
is preserved completely even to this:day ın 
numerous manuscripts. 


The Arabs borrowed ideas not only 
from Galen (131-201 A.D) but also from 
physicians earlier than Galen, the most 
important of whom was probably Rufus of 
Ephesus (53—117 A.D.) Most of the 
orginal Greek works of these great 
physicians are lost but their Arabic transla- 
tions remain. 


On the other hand it 1s interesting to 
note that there were many Greek works 
which did not become available to the 
Arabs. Ullmann points out that the whole 
number of works of Hippocrates (b. about 
460 B.C.) remained completely unknown to 
the Arabs and the others were translated 
by the circuitous ways of Galen's com- 
mentaries. The great Alexandrian anato- 
mists of the third century B.C , Erasistratus 
and Herophilus, were, at the time of Hunayn, 
no longer obtainable in manuscripts, so that 
the Arabs were only indirectly acquainted 
through Galen’s criticism and excerpts of 
Gribasius (326-403 A.D-). The important 
works of Aretaeus of Cappadocia (second 
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to third century BC) on causes and 
symptoms of acute and chronic diseases as 
well as the works of Sorenus of Ephesus 
(78-120 A.B.) were not translated into 
Arabic In the western medieval world, 
Sorenus ranked third after Galen and 
Hippocrates and his work was the most 
important of gynaecological writings of 
antiquity. 


Ullmann gives a large number of names 
of persons who have taken part in the 
development of Arabian medicine. 1 
mention here the names of only a few of 
the prominent ones (1) Hunayn ibn 
Ishaq al-Ibadı, already mentioned. (2) Ali 
Ibn Abbas al Majus: (d about 990 A D.), 
Ullmann refers to him extensively and men- 
tions his book, Ki:ab al-Malaki, as one of 
the great classics which vies with Qanun of 
Avicenna right through modern times. (3) 
Abubakr Mohammad ibn Zakariyya ar- 
Razi (841-923) (4) Abul Qasim az-Zahravi 
(1013-1106). (5) Abu Alı al-Husaın ibn 
Abdullah ibn Sina (Latin, Avicenna), and 
(6) Alauddin Ali 1bn Abil-Hazm al-Qugashi, 
known as Ibn an-Nafis who died at Cairo 
in the year 1288, The importance of®Ibn 
an-Nafis, among other things, lies ın the 
fact that he correctly described the pul- 
monary circulation, pointing out the error 
of Galen who had 1magined that there were 
pores or foramina ın the interventricular 
septum of the heart through which most*of 
the blood reaching the heart from the vana 
cava passed directly from the right ventricfe 
to the left ventricle and only a small quantity 
passed to the Iungs through the pulmonary 
artery This revelation was made by 
Haddad and Khairullah (Annals of Surgery, 
Vol. 104, No. 1, 1936, p 1 y Ullmann 
was probably unaware of this as he makes 
no mention of it Ullmann seems to have 
learnt about it from later publications 
According to hum, this claim of Ibn an-Nafis 
1$ now generally accepted. And it seems 
likely that both Servitus and Colombo ın 
the middle of the sixteenth century borrowed 
this information from the Arabian. 


As to what Ullmann has to say oí the 
anatomy, physiology and pathology, there*is 
hardly anything spectacular to mentidh 
besides the usual observations and theories 
of the Greeks on which the medical practice 
pi the Unani physicians is based to this. 

ay. 
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The ancient Greeks and the Arabian 
physicians recognised certain diseases as con- 
tagıous or transmissible. Leprosy, consump- 
lion, smallpox, trachoma and probably 
measles were known to be transmissible They 
iso recognised heredity as a factor in 
transmission of certain diseases. Predisposi- 
tion of man to certain diseases was also 
known as was the development of 1mmunity 
after diseases like smallpox. Epidemic 
diseases like plague and smallpox were due 
to air pollution. “However,’’ says Ullmann, 
“no exact nosography of plague appears ın 
classical Islam (ninth to twelfth century).” 
Ullmann says that it was the Arab physicians 
əf Spain in the 14th century, specially one 
[bn al-Khatıb, who gave a detailed description 
of the plague that raged during those years 
n the Mediterranian areas. Ibn al-Khatib 
ave a clear description of both the bubonic 
ind the pneumonic plague and clear evidence 
hat 1t was transmissible from man to man. 
But no megtion 1s made of rat as a factor 1n 
he spread of plague. Is this the discovery 
Xf the 19th century ? 

. e 

Diabetes was known to the ancient 
3reeks. The name diabetes was probably 
"ven to the disease by Aretaeus. Ullmann 
'efers to the monograph on diabetes by 
Abdul Latif al-Baghdadi (1162-1231). Abdul 
Latif gives the causes of polyuria in diabetes. 
“But,” says Ullmann, "the most important 
‘eature of diabetes namely the raised sugar 
:ontent and the sweet taste of the urine was 
cnown neither to him, nor to al-Majusi nor 
o0 Ibn Sına.”” This seems surprising, “Büt 
"he truth is," continues Ullmann, “no Arab 
nentions the sweet taste of a diabetic's urine." 
According to Skinner (“Origin of Medical 
[erms," William Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 
1949, p. 247), ıt was Willis who described 
‘he sweet taste of the urine in 1670 and also 
lifferentiated between the two diabetes, the 
]. mellitus and the d insipidus. 


There 1s also an interesting disease which 
was called by the Arabs ''al-irq-al-Medina" 
jr “‘Medinan Vein." This name was given 
-o it because the disease was endemic in the 
Hejaz. , Modern medicine calls it ‘‘drac- 
unculus “nedinensis (the Madina worm)” also 
puinea-Worm. The disease occurs in the 
tropical countries and 1s caused by a thin 
worm the female of which is half to one 
meter in length. When it is time for the 
female to discharge the embryos, ıt migrates 


to the undersurface of the skin, usually the 
leg, where 1t makes a small hole in the skin 
through which it discharges a white fluid con- 
taining innumerable embryos When the 
person descends into a well to take water the 
embryos are released in the water and may 
enter a small creature called cyclops. When 
this water together with the cyclops is drunk 
by a person, the embryos are released in the 
stomach and some of them may mature into 
adult worms. Galen himself seems to have 
never seen the worm. Ullmann says that ın 
the pseudo-Galenic writings the worm was 
considered to bea nerve. According to him, 
Razı mentions several cases of the illness in 
his book, a/-Hawi, and also some cures that 
had taken place. Ullmann goes on to say 
that the Arabs must have seen several cases 
because the disease occurred in their count- 
ries, that the Arabs could have described the 
disease more accurately and could have revis- 
ed the account given by the Greeks. They 
were not even aware of the animal nature of 
the disease. According to Ullmann, it was 
a German doctor and orientalist Engelbert 
Kaemfer (1651-1716), who in 1683 made 
long journeys in the East and who gave a 
very exact description of the worm. 


Ullmann mentions the great importance 
the Arab physicians gave to dietetics and 
describes some of the characteristic points 
from the writings in. Kitab al-Malaki of al- 
Mayusi With regard to pharmaceutics, 
Ullmann mentions that Dioscurides, who 
lived in the first century A D., was indisput- 
ably the greatest authority and his work was 
many times translated into Arabic and 
elaborated. Ullmann does not mention the 
many new drugs the Arabians introduced in 
the medical practice nor does he make men- 
tion of the host of other things the Arabs 
introduced in therapeutics like syrups, elec- 
tuaries, ointments, linaments, silver and 
gold coatings, fatty and oily substances, 
extractives and extracts, confections, elixirs, 
etc. 


Ulimano mentions a number of Arab 
physicians, including Razi "well known for 
his sober clinical observations,” who believed 
in occult powers But the Arab physicians 
on the whole did not give much importance 
to it and Avicenna refuted astrology. 


S. A. RAHMAN 
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FROM SALADIN TO THE MON- 
GOLS, by R. Stephen Humphreys. published 
by the State University of New York Press, 
Albeny, 1977. pp. 504. 


There cannot be any doubt or controversy 
as regards the value of the history of the Ay- 
yubids, as it owes its importance to the Italian 
commercial relations with the Syrian ports, 
the Crusades of Frederick II, Henry VI and 
St. Louis, the damaging Mongol expansion 
and the emergence of the powerful palace 
guards called Mamlüks (Slaves) in Egypt. 


Several good books are extant on the 
great Saladin and he has received the atten- 
tion he deserves, but there 1s no authentic 
book ın English on his successors, the 
Ayyubids 


This book 1s a political history of the 
Ayyubids primarily of Damascus written in 
chronological order from 1193 A D till 1260 
AD, when the Mongols occupied Syria 
There 1s no dearth of contemporary or near 
contemporary Arabic historical works bearing 
on this subject, of which, at least, fifteen are 
available Most of them have been published 
now 1n critical and reliable editions and it 1s 
to the credit of the author that he has studied 
most of them He has done well to survey 
them briefly under “Sources and Biblio- 
graphy" (pp 393-399), The manuscripts have 
not been neglected and barring a few 
instances all the statements are documented 
However, the al-Barg ash-Shámi of Ibn 
Shaddad, the correspondence of al-Qàdt al- 
Fadil, the Mir’at az-Zamün of Sibt bin al- 
Jawzi, the 7a”rökh of Ibn Abi ad-Damm and 
others have not yet been published. The A‘/laq 
al-Khatirah by *Izz ad-Din bin Shaddad have 
been listed, but its part bearing on Aleppo 
published by D Sourdel at Damascus in 
1953 has not been mentioned. Sometimes 
different versions of the same event given by 
different historians such as [bn YVösil and Sibt 
bin al-Jawzi are recorded (pp. 273-74). Some 
Arab historians of this period might have 
recorded prejudiced accounts due to local 
loyalties and contemporary history writing 
tends to be subjective. For this reason 
perhaps the author used the al-Kamul of the 
famous historian Ibn al-Athir who shows 
the other side of the picture (p 130) One 
Of the serious omissions is the Ad-Durar al- 
Matlüb fi Akhbar Mulük Bent Ayyüb of Ibn 
ad-Dawadarf with the general title Kanz ad- 
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Durar wa Jami‘ al-Ghurar ed by Sa‘id A.F. 
“Ashür (Cairo, 1972) pp. XII +454. 


Among non-Muslim sources he has used 
the history of the Coptic Patriarchs of Alex- 
andria, Patrologia Ortentalis, the Chrono- 
graphy of Bar Heb-aens, the useful chronicle 
of the Copt al- Makin bm al-“Amid and others. 
But 1n so far as the Christian sources of the 
Cursades of this period are concerned, he 
seems to have used only two works, those of 
Joinville and Villetardovin and Philip of 
Novara The coins, inscriptions and monu- 
ments of this period have also been taken 
into consideration. 


The author seems to prefer the non- 
Arabic secondary sources. Sa‘id A F, 'Ashür's 
book Ayyöö?n wa'l-Mamdalik f: Misr wa'l- 
Sham (The Ayyubids and the Mamluks in 
Egypt and Syrıa—1121-1517) (Cairo, 1970) 
pp 3951s perhaps not known to him. The 
history of Syria and Palestine published by 
Claude Cahen 1n the 15th edition of the Enc. 
Britannica and his substantial article on the 
Ayyubids in the Enc. of Islam, New ed, *, 
pp. 796-807 with delatled bihliography 
should have been consulted, L.A. Samenova's 
book in Russian Salah ad-Din-i Mamlyuki v 
Egipte (Moscow, 1966), has been ignored. 
Moreover, HAR. Gibbs’ long paper on 
Saladin, first published in K M Setton’s 
A History of the Crusades (1 (1958) pp. 563- 
5901 and printed ın book form in 1973 and 
his paper on the Ayyubids in. K.M. Setton's 
op. cit. [11 (1962) pp 693-715] have not been 
taken into consideration. Several good books 
on the history of the Mongols have been 
published recently specially those by Bertold 
Spuler, for example, The Mongols in 
History translated by Geoffrey Wheeler 
(London 1971; pp 166) and Claude Cahen’s 
“The Mongols and the Near East" in 
KM Setton”s A History of the Crusades [II 
(1962) pp. 715-735]. They have not been 
included in the bibliography. The gaps 
found in the bibliography of this book have 
been filled up by the above-mentioned papers 
of Claude Cahen. 


The artless narrative gives an ideaof the 
Ayyubid politica] concept of collective sover- 
eignty After the death of Saladio his vast 
empire was broken into several stateg each 
ruled by an Ayyubid prince. The senior- 
most prirce was the Sultan and all princes 
were linked together in a loose family con- 
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federation supposed to be loyal to him Since 
the Ayyubids were Sunnites, the Sultan owed 
nominal allegiance to the Caliph The 
territorial ambition of some of these princes 
and their Amırs led to bloody feuds among 
them. They tried to increase their power by 
occupying adjacent lands and provinces be- 
longing to their neighbours, There were as 
many as three bloody civil wars among them 
after the death of Saladin The Caliph not 
only granted investiture to these Sultans but 
also tried to intervene and act as intermediary, 
in order to bring about peace by diplomacy 
mong the warring Ayyubids. The Caliph al- 
Mustansir intervened in the conflict between 
ıl. Kamil and al-Ashraf (pp. 236-37). Simi- 
larly, the same Caliph acted as the mediator 
through the experienced Najmuddin al-Bad- 
hıra”ı between an-Nasır Yüsuf II and the 
Mamlüks (pp. 323-328). 


In spite of the Caliph's sincere efforts 
he events recorded show the most serious 
jvalry and hostility between Cairo and 
Damascus. Even after the death of Saladin, 
3gypt always remained the centre of 
Ayyubid pofver and the rulers of Syria never 
iked its dqminatıon by Egypt. Consequent- 
y, Syrian princes wanted to be independent 
f Egypt and this was an important cause of 
he bloody feuds between the Sultan and the 
Ayyubid princes As long as Saladin was 
he Sultan, he held the warring princes and 
heir Amérs united together and ruled Egypt 
ind Syrta for more than thirty years in which 
hey enjeved political stability and a fair 
legree of economic prosperity. However, 
ven after the fall of the Ayyubids Svria 
emained under the admınistralıve control 
f Egypt for the next 250 years. 


One of the causes of the battles fought 
mong the Ayyubid princes was the system 
f granting Jand or its revenue or both called 
jta’ extensivelv by the ruling princes to 
heir military officers in lieu. of the services 
'hich they rendered to them. Sometimes 
n officer was allotted two or three provinces 
s İqta" according to his rank and impor- 
ince. They were required to maintain a 
ertain. number of soldiers who rendered 
ulitary Service in time of need. Since the 
uccess Of a prince and his survival depended 
n the number of military officers under his 
ommang, he always wanted to possess more 
nd more cultivable land even at the expense 
f his neighbours, the Ayyubid princes, so 


that they might be distributed among them 
as İqta". The author has done well not to 
neglect this fact of Ayyubid history. 


He has fully brought out the evils of this 
military politics, The internal tension of the 
empire was created by these ambitious mili- 
tary officers who were sometimes quite power- 
ful and semi-independent They belonged 
to the two major ethnic groups—the Turks 
and the Kurds who fought with each other 
for power and ascendancy. The NaAsiriyya, 
the ‘Aziziyya and some Mamlüks were 
Turks and the Shahrzuriyya, Qaymáriyya and 
Mihraniyya were Kurds. 


This book also records the conflict of 
the Ayyubids with their internal and external 
enemies. They had to fight the Rum Saljuqs 
for the occupation of Amida and Akhlàt 
and save Armenia from the Georgian menace, 
There were also the Khwarizmians to be rec- 
koned with and the Ayyubids had to confront 
the Artukids at Amida and Hisn Kayfa and 
the Zengids at Jazira. 


There were several attacks of the 
Crusaders on the Ayyubid empire, such as, 
their siege of Damietta in 1218-19 A D. and 
the expeditions of Frederick IT, Henry VI, 
St. Louis and Theobald of Champagne. 
Generally speaking, they followed a policy 
of peace by diplomacy towards the Franks 
of the East and the other European Crusa- 
ders and this has been appreciated by a 
modern historian, but this fact cannot be 
denied that the Ayyubids always fought 
defensive wars against the Crusaders as they 
were either engaged in fighting among them- 
selves or looked to the East for conquest and 
expansion. However, the Crusaders only 
caused minor damages to Svria, Egypt and 
Palestine There was no major and success- 
ful Crusade during this period, otherwise 
the Ayyubids would have suffered serious 
territorial losses No extraordinary military 
leader who can even remotely be compared 
to Saladin appeared on the scene so that he 
could achieve a spectacular victory against 
the Crusaders On the contrary, some Ayyu- 
bid rulers went to the extent of concluding 
a defensive alliance with the Crusaders against 
their Muslim rivals and surrendered Jerusa- 
lem and manv towns of Svria and Palestine 
for whatever help and protection they received 
from them. Al-Kümil surrendered Jerusalem 
to Frederick IT in Rabi‘ TF, 626/February, 1229 
(p. 202). It may be mentioned here that 
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Saladin”s greatest and most glorious achieve- 
ment was the conquest of Jerusalem ın 583/ 
1187, Al-Şalıh Ism&'il, the ruler of Damas- 
cus, concluded a defensive alliance with 
Theobald of Champagne in 638/1240, against 
Egypt, surrendering Jerusalem and several 
other towns of Syria and Palestine to him (pp 
266 269) Al Nasir Da”üd tad reconquered 
Jerusalem but al Salih [sma‘il again surren- 
dered it to the Franks from selfish motives. 
These important events have been recorded 
from Muslim point of view 1n great detail] in 
this book such as are not to be found else- 
where 


But the Mongol hordes posed the most 
serious danger to the Ayyubids. They had 
destroyed the Caliphate in 1258 AD and 
brought widespread death and destruction to 
Syria (Aleppo, pp 349 ff ) threatened Egypt 
and the Ayyubids could not stand against 
them or keep them 1n effective check. How- 
ever, the author makes a passing reference 
to the battle of “Ayn Jalüt ın which the 
Mamlüks of Egypt inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the Mongols in September, 1260 Some 
Of these Mamlüks who were the personal 
slaves recruited by Salih Ayyüb tn large 
numbers (p. 299 ff) had achieved a coup 
d'etat 1n Egypt 1n 1250 A.D. 


The author presents some lively char- 
acter sketches of the major rulers of the 
Ayyubid dynasty He has brought out the 
merits and demerits of the character and 
achievements of al-‘Adil (pp. 155 ff) al. 
Mu‘azzam ‘Isa, quoting the historian İbn 
VVasıl (pp 184-192): al-Ashraf Müsà, men- 
tioning his building construction and other 
works of public utility and quoting Sibt Ibn 
al-Jawzi (pp 208-214) , Salih Ayvüb (pp 300 
ff); al-Salih Ismá'il (pp. 278 ff) and last 
but not least al-Nösır Yüsuf (pp. 340-41) 
He compares the characters of al-Afdal and 
al-“Aziz in order to bring out the contrast 
in them (pp 104-105), His characterization 
of these rulers is objective and impartial He 
gives penetrating analysis of the character of 
al-Nasır Yüsuf (p. 340). 


Added to the book are five useful 
appendices entitled “The Ayyubtd concept 
of the Sultanate,” “Notes on the /già' ın 
Ayyubid Syria" and the "Muta'ammimin: 
Ulama’ and bureaucracy ” The fourth Appen- 
dix records the Ayyubid principalities and 
their rulers from 589] 1193 to 658/ 1260 and the 
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fifth one provides the readers with the genealo 
gical Tables of the House of Ayyüb. (pp 365- 
391) A full bibliography of all literary sources 
used by the author ts included in this book. 
(pp 399-411) The book also contains a 
general index of proper and place names and 
Arabic technical terms. 


This ts all good but any one who reads 
this book cannot escape the conclusion that 
the author is hostile to the Ayyubids and his 
main object in writing it 1s to show their 
decline and fall. There is no doubt that he 
has presented contemporary evidence to 
substantiate bis conclusions but the readers 
may not agree with all of them 


Clearly enough, R Stephen Humphreys 
looks at Siladin, the founder of this dynasty, 
with displeasure He questrons his moral 
leadership and doubts his fundamental sin- 
cerity and concern for the cause of Islam, 
accuses him of selfish ambition and beats htm 
with the yardstick prov ded by bis teacher 
Andrew S  Ehrenkreutz (see “his Saladin 
[ Albany, 1972] pp 290) Both of them 
hold the loss of Acre against Saladin and 
take him to task for this (p 64, 83) 


One has only to compare Ehrénkreutz’s 
book with the Life of Saladin by HA.R 
Gibb and the book under review with the long 
paper on the Ayyubids published by Claude 
Cahen ın the Enc of Islam and H AZ Gibb’: 
paper on the Avyubids in K M Setton's 
op cit (Vol. If (1962), pp 715-735] qn order 
to see as to what fundamental differences 
there are between them as regards the appro- 
ach to their respective subjects. Evidently, if 
Ehrenkreutz and Humphreys are unsympa- 
thetic and subjective (p 35 ff) Gibb and 
Cahen are sympathetic and objective Thus 
their conclusions and views are diametrically 
opposed Gibb and Cahen are full of praise 
and Ehrenkreutz and Humphreys are full of 
censure The contrast isso clear that concrete 
facts need not be cited here in order to prove 
the above contention. 


By suggesting in this book that political 
factors alone play the most important role 
in history the author has relegated the 
social, economic and many other factors tc 
the background He has almost completely 
ignored them and from this point of view 
this book is out of focus. An analysis ol 
the social content of Egypt and Syria will 


e ignored by the author 
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show that over and above the civilian and 
religious classes the slave society was slowly 
and gradually transforming itself into a 
military and aristocratic society and this 
was an important factor in the fall of the 
Ayyubids at least in Egypt and the dynasty 
which came to power was called Mamliks 
or slaves. Broad hints about the economic 
history of this period are given by Claude 
Cahen and he gives information about the 
commercial relation of the Syrian coastal 
ports with Italian ports. The economic 
condition of the dynasty was, after all, 
not so bad as shown by the author, who 
States that some rulers borrowed money 
from others in order to finance the wars 
against their opponents, for example, al- 
Qadi al-Fadi’l supplied loan to al-“Aziz in 
order to bring about al-Afdal’s downfall, 
(p. 110), al-“Adıl borrowed money from the 
merchants of Damascus in 595/1199 (p 114, 
115). It has been stated: “Thanks largely 
to the establishment of Italian trading 
çentres on the coast and better security, 
economic life recovered and Syria reached 
alevel of prosperity such as it had not 
egjoyed for centuries." 


It is true that this period cannot boast 
of any spectacular literary and cultural 
progress among Muslims like that of the 
9th and the 10th centuries. This aspect 
of the history of the Ayyubids has been 
Yet he calls this 
one of a great cultural efflorescence 
The political history 
narrated in this book is sometimes boring 
and at least one chapter on the literary and 
cultural history of the time would have 
helped immensely to brighten up the work 
and save 1t from being dry and monotonous. 
Claude Cahen writes about "the intensity 
of cultural life in the Ayyubid domains” 
which perhaps refers to Damascus, Aleppo, 
Cairo and others. The author could write 
about the academies (madrasahs) and 
hospitals built by Saladin and his successors 
As far as this reviewer 1s concerned, he 1s 
interested in the two books on the history 
of science in İslam, 1.e. the Ta'rikh al- 
Hukama’ of al.Qifti who was connected 
with al-Malik al-‘Adil and his nephew 
Zahir Ghazi and the ‘Uyén al-Anbá .. ... 
by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a which were written 
during this period. The mention of large 
number of historians and geographers is a 
proof of the intellectual activities during 
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the period. But this gab in the above book 
has been partly filled up by Claude Cahen.” 


The author attempts to explain the 
motives behind the actions taken by the 
major Ayyubid rulers, yet he fails to discuss 
the important causes of the fall of the 
dynasty. The question whether the decay 
was inherent in the Ayyubid system itself 
or it was caused by extraneous factors has 
not been answered What actually destroy- 
ed the Ayyubids, tbe internal tension caused 
by the rivalry aud ambition. of the Amirs 
or Mongol invasion of Syria or palace 
guard coup 1n Egypt, remains unanswered, 


There are many minor statements of a 
general nature made in this book with 
which the present reviewer may squabble 
with the author. Some of them are con- 
cerned with Islam (religion), translation of 
Arabic technical terms concerning the ad- 
ministration and the army, etc. 


This reviewer should point out a ser- 
ıous flaw in the printing of the Arabic 
words and Muslim proper names. "There is 
no standard system of transliteration of 
Arabic, Persian. and Turkish characters 
followed by the author and the Press. 
Moreover, there are no macrons showing 
the long and short vowels so that the cor- 
rect tashkil (form) of the less-known proper 
and place names cannot be ascertained. 
But the type-face and printing are of a 
high quality generally free from mistakes 
which 1s the hall-mark of the State Univer- 
sity of New York Press, Albany. 


Five maps are listed to be printed but 
only one of them on the front lining paper 
has actually been printed. This reviewer 
did not fiad the other four maps. The one 
actually printed 1s neither clear nor satis- 
factory because it does not show the less- 
known and unimportant places of the 
Ayyubid empire. 


Without doubt the volume is valuable. 
The book is well written as well as detailed. 
It 1s based on thorough research and a 
good deal of hard work has gone into its 
writing However it is rather prejudiced 
against the Ayyubids, as already stated 
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, Nevertheless, those who are interested 
in, the history of the Middle East in the 
century under review from the Muslim 
point of view should thank and congratu- 
late S. Stephen Humphreys for the accounts 
of- events in Syria, Palestine, Egypt and 
northern Iraq brought together ın such 
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detail in one” volume His interest in 
Islamic medieval history 1s to be appre- 
ciated. Thanks are also due to the State 
University of New York Press, Albany, for 
printing and publishing such a useful book. 


M.S. KHAN 
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